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BELGOT  TOBACCO  MA MUFAC TORINO,  CONSmiPTION,  BIPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  VARY 

Belgium's  manufacture  of  cigarettes  during  January-June  1952  totaled  h,253 
million  pieces,  or  9  percent  lower  than  the  li,657  million  pieces  manufactured 
during  the  same  1951  period.    Cigarette  consumption  also  decreased  over  l5  per^ 
cent  during  the  first  C  months  of  1952  as  compared  with  the  same  1951  period. 
Imports  ^of  cigarettes  also  declined  lil  percent  and  exports  were  down  33  porcent 
during  the  first  ^6  months  of  1952  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  1951  period, 

'  .  *  ■ 

.  "        BELGItJI'I:    Cigarette  Manufacture,  imports,  consumption 

Exports  January-June  1951  and  19^2' 1/ 


Period  i 

[Manufacture; 

!  Imports  " 

:    Total  J 

fConsianptionj 

>  • 

! • Exports  :  Total 

January-June 

1951  1 

January-June  i 

1952  J 

4 

Pounds  ; 
!  1^09li,583  i 
\     999,000  ; 

■ 

Pounds 
19ii,Q00  1 
\  129,000  J 

Pounds  \ 
fl,288,583^ 
'1,128,0001 

Pounds 
\  1,000,630  \ 
92ii,725  ! 

:    Pounds  :  Pounds 
: 

! 

129,278  :  1,129,906 
\  \ 

\  X 

1    86,001  :  1,010,726 
1 

Cigar  manufacturing  declined  6  percent  during  January-June  1952  below  the 
comparable  195l  period.    However,  cigar  consumption  increased  l5  percent  during 
the  1952  period.    It  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  cigar  consumption  is  not 
due  to  an  extension  in  Belgium's  output,  but  to  increased  imports,  mainly  from 
the  Netherlands.    However,  measures  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  cigar  industiy 
against  the  Dutch  flooding  the  market  vath  low-priced  products.    Imports  of 
cigars  were  71  percent  higher  in  the  first  semester  of  1952 5  however,  exports 
were  50  percent  below  the  comparable  1951  period. 

Cigarillo  and  cut  tobacco  manufacture,  consumption,  and  imports  showed  an 
increase  in  the  first  half  of  1952  as  compared  with  the  1951  period.  However, 
exports,  as  was  true  for  all  tobacco  products,  declined  appreciably  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1952 • 


1/  So\irce  same  as  for  table  at  end  of  circular. 
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BELGIIM:    Manufacture,  imports,  consumption  and  exports  of  other 
tobacco  products  January-June  1951  and  1952 


^Toduct  and 


Period  i 

[Manufacture J  Imports 

!  Total 

s  Consumption 

:  Escports 

J  Total 

J 

:     1.000  { 
I     pieces  J 

.  1.000 
f    pieces  < 

r    1,000  - 
r    ^eces  ; 

;■■ 

r  '  iLdX  "1 

:    pieces  j 

t"  1,006 
.  piecea 

1 

Cigars  ; 
January-June  i 
1951 

i  i 
i 

!     aii,ioo  t 

r 

^     5,900  ' 

:  3ii6,900  : 

3U,ooo 

I  1 
:      2,800  ' 

r  36,800 

January-June 

1  32,100 

i 

I    10,100  I 

:  j 

ClgariHos-^ 

1951 

5      1314,700  ' 

\      8,200  - 

[  lii2,900 

i    13U,U22  i 

10,000  - 

J8flu3l^)^-Jul3e  ; 

1952  I 

)     152,700  i 

!                ■  1 

!     8.UOO  i 

:  161^100  j 

1  173^000 

r     6,hOO  ! 

1  179,1400 

{      1,000  J 
1      pounds  J 

1,000  : 
1    pounds  ' 

-I.  ,  V./V./VX  J 

1    pounds  : 

1  000  * 
pounds  ' 

:    pounds  j 

1.000 

pounds 

Cut  Tobacco    :  . 

January- June  i  \ 

1951        t       11,920  ! 

•  1 

t  J 

:    12,01ii  S 

10,61i8  : 

1,210  1 

I  11,858 

•  1 
Januaiy-June  ?  ; 
1952        :      ''12,09ii  1 

I  '      125  i 

12,219  j 

11,625  1 

1 

515  ! 

12,ltjO 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Conpiled  from  Tobacco  Courrier,  VoJ.  6, 
No* '2,  October  1'52,  Brussels # 
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CANADA'S  TOBACCO  EXPORT?  HIGHER 


Canada* s  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  calendar  year  1^52 
were  31  percent  above  19?1  and  70  percent  above  1950,  according  to  official 
export  statistics  released  by  the  Canadian  Government, 

The  country's  leaf  exports  during  19^2  totaled  38,3  million  pounds  valued 
at  $22^2  million  Canadian  dollars  as  compared  with  29.2  million  pounds  valued  at 
$16. li  million  in  195l»    Exports  of  leaf  during  1950  totaled  22,?  million  pounds 
valued  at  :^10t6  million.    Flue-cured  exports  comprised  37.3  mllion  pounds,  or 
97  percent  of  the  total  leaf  exported  during  1952,    The  remaining  exports 
during  1952  consisted  of  820,000  pounds  of  Burley,  li43#000  pounds  of  dark  leaf, 
and  66,000  pounds  of  other  type  leaf. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important  outlet,  took  31»1  million  pounds, 
or  81  percent  of  total  exports.    Flue-cured  leaf  accounted  for  31 #0  million 
pounds,  or  over  99  percent  of  all  e^q^orts  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Other 
countries  to  vv-htch  Canada  exjjxjrted  leaf  tobacco  in  1952  included  Australia, 
which  took  2,8  million  pounds;  Trinidad,  l.i^  million  pounds j  and  Jamaica,  1,2 
million  pounds # 

CANADA  J    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  types,  1951  with  coii^arisona 


Type  of  leaf 


1952 


1951 


1950 


1,00a 


1,000 


pounds 


pounds 


Flue-cured 
Burley 
Dark 
Other 


37,286 


820 

3.ii3 
66 


28,310 


597 
201 

72 


19,670 

893 
185 
1,621 


Total   'h'  38^315      \       29,180     t  22,506 


1/  Does  not  include  23[i,900  pou»ds  of  stems  and  cuttings, 

C«Qptled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  Dominioi) 
Bureau  of  Statistics, 


Canada  exported  83.6  million  cigarettes  valued  at  k/^I^JII  Canadian 
dollars  during  19^2  as  compared  with  36<,3  million  valued  at  ^l80g380  during 
19^1  •    Canadian  cigarette  exports  during  l^^^O  totaled  9.1  million  pieces  valued 
at  I39j»398.    V/estern  Germany,,  the  most  important  19.?2  cigarette  outlet,  took 
?8,0  million  pieces,  or  6?  percent  of  the  total;  the  United  Kingdom,  the  second 
.iiost  important  outlet^,  took  12^9  million  pieces,  or  l5  percent,    Tlie  remaining 
20  percent  was  exported  to  numerous  countries  including  Japan,  India,  Pald.r^tcn, 
vSyria,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela.    The  exchange  rate  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  |loOO  for  $le0178  Ue  S.  dollars. 
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UNITE.D  KINGDQvI  LEAF  TOBACCO  UIPORTS-  AND 
EXPORTS  OF    TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  DECREASE 


The  total  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  post^rar 
years  is  slightly  greater  than  the  prewar  average;  however,  the  percentage  of 
the  total  being  supplied  by  the  United  States  shows  a  steady  trend  dov/mrard. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Consumption  of  tobacco,  mth  comparisons 


Year 

:  TotiT" 
t         Using  V 

5  Million 

!  pounds 

A  Average  j 

1935-39  ! 

I  255 

I9I47-51  : 

1  276 

Annual  j 

1951  ! 

289 

1952  J 

t  282 

Per'centage  of 
U.  S.  Tobacco 


Percent 


77 
66 


5Ii 

52 


1/  Approximate, 

Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  frcra  Trade 
and  other  sources e 


Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  stripped  and  uns tripped,  during  1952 
were  37  percent  beloYf  195l>  according  to  the  statistics  released  in  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  December  1952.    Exports  of  manufactured 
tobacco  products  (excluding  snuff)  during  the  10^2  calendar  year  vrere  8  percent 
below  1951. 


Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1952  were  only  223,7  million 
pounds  as  compared  vrlth  351; .9  million  pounds  in  1951  and  305.8  million  in  1950, 
The  1952  imports  consisted  of  179.2  million  pounds  of  uns  tripped  and  hh*S  'bil- 
lion pounds  of  stripped  leaf e    Decreased  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1952 
do     not  reflect  consumption  trends  during  this  period,  since  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  using  fran  stocks  built  in  195l.    Estimated  consumption  during  1952 
T/as  1-1/2  percent  below  1951.    Even  though  the  dollar  situation  improved  in  1952, 
tobacco  purchases  v/ere  restricted. 
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YJhile  the  United  States  continued  as  the  most  important  source  of 
uniaanufactured  tobacco  in  19?2,  only  66.8  million  pounds  of  United  States   ' ■ 
tobacco  were  imported,  or  less  than  a  third  as  much  as  the  212,0  million  pouhds 
in  1951  and  less  than  'one-half  of  the  lii3.7  million  pounds  in  1950.  However,; 
imports  from  Commonwealth  countries  increased  to  lU3»U  million  pounds  during 
19^2  as  ccanpared  with  I3I.I1  million  in  195l.    This  change  to'  non -dollar  sources 
for  leaf  tobacco  could  be  indic^ative  of  tho  United  Kingdom's  future  plan  for 
leaf  purchasing  provided  these  countries  are  able  to  produce  the  volume  of 
quality  leaf  required  by  consumer  preference. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  the  second  most  important  1952  source  of  leaf, 
supplied  58. 14  million  pounds  as  compared  with  50.ii  million  pounds  in  195l« 
India  ranked  third,  with  38»3  million  pounds  in  1952,  and  Canada,  fourth,  with 
32,U  million  pounds. 

Flue-cured  leaf  imports  dui'ing  1952  accounted  for  191  #9  million  pounds, 
or  86  percent  of  total  leaf  imports,-  'Commonwealth  countries  supplied  127. 
million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  1952  as  compared  with  110.6  million  in  195l, 
wliile  all  other  foreign-countries  supplied  only  61;. 5  million  in  1952  compared 
with  210.6  million  in-195l. 

The  total  exports  of  tobacco  products  were  approximately  8  percent  below 
the  exports  in  195l^  however,  they  were  approximately  9  percent  above  the  1950 
exports. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:    Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products 
to  specified  countries  in  1952  with  comparisons  1/ 


Country  of  Destination  : 

1952  i 

t    1951  ! 

1950 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

British  Malaya  : 

18,193  ! 

I  19,130  s 

;  15,70U 

Australia  t 

:      ll,2l5  : 

8,781  ! 

6,Ii69 

Hong  Kong  j 

\        1,62a  ! 

:       2,Oli7  1 

1,801 

Aden  s 

I      1,008  1 

!  896 

:  l,lii9 

British  West  Africa  1 

5        2,298  ! 

1  2,656 

I  2,807 

British  East  Africa  j 

I        377  J 

t          Ii52  J 

276 

Other  British  Countries  t 

•     5,538  1 

t       5,121  : 

I  li,627 

Germany  1 

1  2,905 

:       2,320  ! 

t  2,230 

Belgian  Congo  j 

1  2,781 

1       3,023  J 

•  2,381 

Egypt  J 

p     l,5h6  : 

1,206  ! 

1,208 

Denmark  1 

!         220  ! 

I  250 

:  372 

Other  Foreign  Countries  : 

►  6,769 

:       5.U89  1 

!  h.h62 

Total  J 

hl.hlh  J 

I    51,371  ! 

i  U3,h86 

1/  Excluding  snuff, 

Canpiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,^  December  1952. 


Exports  of  manufactm*ed  tobacco  products  :( excluding  snuff  )  from  the 
United  Kingdcan  in  19$2  totaled  hl»$  million  pounds  as  compared  with  5l»h  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1951  •    Maniifactured  tobacco  exports  during  1950  totaled  only 
Ii3«5  million  pounds.    Cigarette  exports  accounted  for  US.l  million  pounds,  or 
95  percent  of  the  total  1952  manufactured  tobacco  exports.    The  1951  cigarette 
exports  totaled  ii8.8  million  pounds,  or  95  percent  of  the  total  manufactured 
tobacco  exports,  while  the  1950  exports  were  UI#0  million  pounds,  or  9h  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  stocks  of  tobaccos  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  Deceni)er  31#  1952,  were 
as  follows: 


Kinds  of  tobacco 


Approximate  number  of  months 
of  stocks  at  current  ratp  of 
 using  


U,  S,  Flue-cured 
U,  S,  Dark 
Empire  Flue-cured 
Etapire  Dark  • . • • • 


15 
18 
22 
26 


Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  fran 
Trade  and  other  sources* 
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I'i 

FCf:EIGN  >iAF.KET  NOTES^-^TOBACCO 

Bj  George  V/,  Vaii  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 

Turkey  is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  oriental- type 
tobacco.    It  is  also  one  of  the  seven  largest  tobacco  forowing  countries, 
Pi'actlcally  all  phases  of  its  tobacco  industry  are  controlled  by  the  rotate 
Monopoly,    The  Monopoly  maintains  very  helpful  modern  research  institutes 
at  Maltepe  and  in  each  of  the  important  tobacco  production  areas|  buys 
leaf  tobacco  for  domestic  mnufacture  and  for  export — a  prictiee  that  is 
tantamount  to  a  price  support  programi  and  succer^sfully  .operates  tol^acco 
manufactut'ing  factories  at  Istanbul,  Izmir,  Sajnsun^  anf"*.  other  large  tobacco 
centers, 

Tobacco  is  very  important  to  the  economy  of  Turkey,    There  are  about 
230,000  tobacco  growers,  about  61,000  people  employed  in  manipulation  plants, 
and  over  5,000  in  the  tobacco  factories.    During  joo^-twar  years  tlie  value  of 
leaf  exports  has  been  about  30    orcent  of  the  country's  total  exports. 
In  1951  the  Monopoly's  revenue  from  tobacco  'jmounted  to  about  v  34.,A53, 500, 
compared  with  a  prewar  (1933-39)  average  of  about  §11, 995 1 200, 

Leaf  Tobacco  Production 

Turkey's  production  of  .leaf  tobacco  since  the  war  has  been  well  above 
the  prev/ar  average  of  128,3  mllion  pounds,  and  an  all-time  record  v>/as  es- 
tablished in  194-7  when  22>^^,8  mil  lion  pound were  harvested,  I^fxUiction 


1/    Dart  6f  a  contintiing  study  .of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco  beinj?;:  conducted  by         Van  Dyne,  with  headcjuartere 
in  Paris,  France,  am?  authority  to  travel  in  EuT  oi)e,  Asia,  and  Africa,  und.er 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Karketinji  Act,    l\r ,  V?-\n  Dyne  acknowledges 
the  help  given  him  by  the  tobacco  trade,  State  Tobacco  Monojooly,  'officiaJ.s 
of  the  Tiirkish  Government,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  t.he  Uniied  States 
Em.bas sy  at  Ankara, 
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totaled  199  million  pounds  in  1951  and  is  estimated  at  201, A  million  pounds 
in  1952,    The  1952  crop  was  produced  from  about  3^:A>000  acres  by  approxi- 
mately 230,000  growers. 

The  quality  of  the  1952  crop,  according  to  opinion  of  a  cross-section 
of  the  trade,  is  superior  to  the  previous  season's.    It  is  believed  to  be 
made  up  of  about  60  to  65  percent  A  grades,  15  to  20  percent  B  grades,  8  to 
10  percent  Kappa,  some  scraps,  and  a  smtill  proportion  of  usable  Double  Kappa, 
Prices  to  growers  are  expected  to  exceed  the  average  for  the  previous  crop, 
which  was  equivalent  to  31«75  cents  per  pound.    Prices  for  medium  and  better 
grades  in  particular  are  expected  to  be  higher  becaufse  the  quality  is  up, 
stocks  are  down,  and  prospects  for  exports  are  bright. 

Practically  all  tobacco  grown  in  Turkey  is  fiun-cured  Nicotiajj?  tabacum 

used  principally  for  cigarettes.    About  half  a  million  pounds  of  this  species 
is  bright  Virginia  type,  2/    A  little  Wipxcncin  cigar-type  tobacco  is  also 
grown,  and  small  quantities  of  Nicotian a   rustica  are  produced  chiefly  for 
smoking  in  nargiles,  or  hookahs. 

The  most  important  growing  areas  are  located  in  the  Aegean,  Black  Sea, 
Marmara,  and  Southeast  zones.    These  areas  produce  about  51,  25,  21,  and  3 
percent  respectively  of  Turkey's  tobacco  crops.    The  principal  growing  dis- 
trict is  Izmir,    Here  as  elsewhere  in  Turkey  the  land  is  plov/ed  with  horses 
or  oxen  and  tilled  with  primitive  spiked  harrows.    There  is  no  irrigation 
and  only  very  limited  quantities  of  manure  are  used|  reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  soil  and  climate. 

In  Turkey,  tobacco  is  sown  in  seedbeds  in  February  and  March,  transplanted 
in  April  and  May,  and  harvested  from  July  to  Spetember,    In  harvesting,  the 
leaves  are  primed  three  to  five  at  a  time  as  they  ripen.    The  plants  are  not 
topped,  and  flower  heads  break  out  when  about  half  the  leaves  have  been  pulled. 
In  curing,  the  leaves  are  strung,  hung  in  the  shade  for  24-  hours  to  wilt,  then 
secured  to  racks  and  sun-cured  for  7  to  10  days.    After  curing,  the  tobacco 
is  bulked  on  sticks  indoors,  or  hung  by  strings  under  roofs  or  porches  until 
brought  in  order  by  the  autumn  rains.    Then  the  leaf  is  ready  to  be  handled. 

There  aro  no  auction  sales  as  in  the  United  States.    All  buying  is  done 
by  individual^  bargaining.    The  opening  dates  for  sales  are  fixed  by  the 
State  Monopoly,    Izmir  is  first  to  open,  and  sales  there  ger^rally  start  in 
January  and  end  within  a  few  weeks.    Sales  then  commence  in  Sarasun,  and  later 
at  Trabzon,  Bursa,  Malatya,  and  smaller  markets.    From  the  farms  the  tobacco 
is  shipped  in  bales,  to  manipulation  depots,  whi.ch  are  the  equivalent  of  our 
re-drying  plants.    Here  the  leaves  are  sorted,  graded,  and  packed  in  bales 
averaging  about  132  pounds  for  storage  while  'awaiting  shipment.    The  main 
manipulation  centers  are  at  Izmir,  Istanbul,'  Trabzon,  and  Bursai..  Exp)ort 
shipments  are  made  principally  in  the  winter  months  starting  in  September, 
The  chief  ports  are  Izmir  and  Istanbul,  but  important  quantities  are  also 
shipped  from  Samsun  and  Iskenderun, 

2/ Source :    Tobacco  trade  and  Central  Statistical  Board, 
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Turkey'?  leaf  tobacco,  exports  increaped  from  a  prev/ar  (1935-39)  average 
of  75  million  pounds  to  112  million  pounds  in  1950  and  127  million  in  D951. 
The?e.  gains  were  brought  about  principally  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  smokers  and  the  almost  v/orld-wide  shift  in  consumer  preference  from 
strong,  dark  cigarettes  to  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes,  which  con- 
tain some  Turkish  tobacco.    The  all-time  record  was  established  in  19A9  when 
Turkey  exported  171  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  about  IJ^  million  pounds 
going  to  Western  Europe  upon  the  reopening  of  that  market. 

During  postwar  yervxs  the  United  States  has  been  the  principal  buyer  of 
Turkish  tobacco.    In  1951  the  United  States  took  69.7  million  p/ounds,  which 
was  about  55  percent  of  Tui^key's  total  leaf  exports.    Vjestern  Germany  was  the 
second  largest  outlet  in  19.51  when  it  imported  10,3  mllion  pounds.  Egypt 
was  third  with  8,0  million  pounds,  followed  by  France  vrith  6.7  million  pounds, 
Yugoslavia  with  4-, 5  million  pounds,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Austria  with  over 
3.3  million  pounds  each,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Finland 
with  over  2.2  million  pounds  each.    Smaller  but  important  shipments  were 
made  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Svreden,  the,  Netherlands,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries attempting  to  mamifacture  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes. 

Exports  in  1952  are  believed  to  have  been  somev/hat  larger  than  in  1951. 
The  market  in  East  Germany  reopened |  Western  Germany  bought  heavily,  as  did 
the  U.S.S.R.  ;  and  orders  from  the  Unit-ed  States  v/ere  expected  to  be  larger 
than  usual. 

The  outlook  for  exxjorts  of  leaf  tobacco  is  believed  to  be  very  good  by 
the  State  Monopoly  and  exporters  v/ho  have  euccessfully  expanded  this  trade 
during  the  postwar  period.    The  State  Monopoly  has  very  helpful  trade  and 
comper^sation  arrangements  v/ith  about  half  of  the  TA  countries  to  which  it 
ships  tobacco,  it  plans  to  restrict  the  districts  in  which  tobacco  may  be 
grown  and  the  types  of  seed  used  in  an  attempt  to  further  improve  the  quality 
of  its  tobacco,  and.  it  has  a  very  subst-antial  sum-  available  fran  taxes  col- 
lected from  tobacco  farmers  since  194-5  to  provide  for  possible  losses  on  its 
export  sales  of  surplus  leaf. 

Prices  paid  by  United  States  buyers  for  tobacco  from  the  1951  crop 
ranged  from  54.4  to  59.0  cents  per  pound  f.o,b,  Izmir;  V/estern  European 
buyers  paid  20,4  to  57,6  centts  per  pound,  and  the  United  Kia::dom  paid  an 
average  of  57.2  cents  per  pound,    Soviet  buyers  paid  from  39.0  to  57.6  cents 
per  pound  for  tobacco  from  the  1949  and  1950  crops. 

Turkey's  exports  of  tobacco  products  during  recent  years  averaged  only 
about  600,000  pounds  and  were  comprised  chiefly  of  scrap  tobacco  and  ciga- 
rettes.   The  scrap  tobacco  was  shipped  mainly  to  Yugoslavia  and  Germany,  and 
the  cigarettes  chiefly  to  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria, 
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stocks  of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  declined  from  about  209.4-  million  pounds  on 
November  27,  1951,  to  not  more  than  192.7  million  pounds  on  the  sajne  date 
in  1952,    Growers  have  no  stocks  of  1951  or  older  tobacco.    Of  the  total 
stocks  of  1951  and  older  leaf  on  November  27,  1952,  merchants  held  18,5 
million  pounds,  all  of  which  was  earmarked  for  export.    The  remaining  stocks 
are  held  by  the  Monopoly  for  export  and  for  utilization  in  its  domer.tic 
factories,  ^ 

Domestic  Manufacture 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  in  Turkey  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tobacco  Monopoly  which  operates  large  plants  at  Istanbul  and  Izmir,  and 
smaller  but  important  plants  at  Samsun,  I'lalatya,  Adana,  and  Bitlis,  The 
industry  is  well  mechanized  and  efficiently  operated.     Cigarettes  are  the 
leading  manufactured  product,  but  smoking  tobacco  and  small  quantities  of 
cigars  and  snuff  are  also  produced. 

The  net  weight  of  tobacco  used  for  domestic  manufacture  in  1951  is  re- 
ported at  4-3.7  million  pounds  by  the  Monopoly,  compared  with  38,6  million 
pounds  in  1950    and  a  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  28.6  million  pounds. 
Final  figures  for  1952  are  not  available  but  are  expected  to  show  an  increase 
of  about  7  percent  over  1951. 

Cigarette  production  has  been  increasing  since  the  war  at  the  expense 
of  other  tobacco  products.    In  1951  cigarettes  represented  85  percent  of 
total  output,  compared  with  an  average  of  75  percent  during  1935-39.    In  1951 
the  output  of  cigarettes  totaled  37.9  million  pounds j  smoking  tobaccos, 
5.6  million  pounds |  and  other  products  (principally  Tumbeki  and  other  pipe 
tobaccos)  lb6,6^7  pounds,  which  included  only  4.>4'09  pounds  of  snuff  and 
2,866  pounds  of  cigars  and  cigarillos. 

Consumption,  particularly  of  cigarettes  is  expanding  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  smoking  population  and  in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers. 
The  cigarettes  are  well  made,  attractively  packed,  and  reasonably  priced. 
Prices  to  consumers  range  from  the  equivalent  of  7.1  to  28,6  cents  per  pack 
of  20  pieces.    The  higher  priced  class  includes  a  brand  of  bright  Virginia-type 
cigarettes,  sales  of  wh^ch  are  small  mainly  because  the  tobacco  is  coarse 
and  peppery.    Roll-yoiir-own  cigarette  tobacco  in  20-gram  packets  is  sold  at 
the  equivalent  of .7,1  cents  per  packet  with  free  cigarette  papers. 

Imports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products 

Turkey's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  are  negligible, 
but  small  quantities  of  United  States  blended- type  cigarettes  and  English 
smoking  tobacco  can  be  found  on  the  black  roarket. 
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FCEEIGN  miCET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


Egyp't's  tobacco  industry  has  depended  on  imports  for  its  supplies  of 
leaf  tobacco  since  1890  when  tobacco  growing  was  prohibited  to  protect  the 
revenue  derived  from  customs  receipts  on  tobacco.    In  194-8  leaf  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  accounted  for  38  percent  of  total  customs  receipts.    In  1952 
they  accounted  for  onJ^y  35  percent,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  drop  in  imports 
following  a  sharp  increase  in  duty  in  January  1951.    In  1953  the  j.^er  cent  age 
may  be  even  less,  if  imports  are  further  reduced  by  the  higher  duties  imposed 
in  August  1952  (see  table  l).    However,  imports  may  be  increased  in  order  to 
build  up  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  to  over  a  yearns  supply  before  next  fall. 
At  the  end  of  December  1952  stocks  of  leaf  totaled  only  22.9  million  pounds  - 
nearly  10  million  pounds  less  than  at  the  end.  of  1950.  -  and  reprepented  only 
10  to  11  months  requirements.    Stocks  of  imported  tobaccc  products,  particu- 
larly cigarettes,  were  also  extremely  low  (see  table  2). 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study, of  foreign  market  outlets^  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco  being  conducted  by  Mr,  Van  Dyne,  with  headquarters 
in  Paris,  France,  and  authority  to  travel  in' Europe,  Asia, , and  Africa,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing' Act,    Mr,  Van  Dyne  acknowledges 
the  help  given  him  by  the  tobacco  trade,  Egyptian  Government  officials,  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Cairo.  • 

Note:    Exchange  rate,  fEl  equals  US$2.87156. 


Table  1. --Egypt:    Customs  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 


s 

Nev/  rate 

Item 

:       Old  rate 

t 

effective 

• 
• 

Aug.  7,  1952 

Leaf  tobacco: 

• 
• 

1 

(a)  Import  duty  .*...•,: 

(b)  Additional  ad  valorem  duty 

(c)  Quay  dues   

(d)  Municipal  dues 


Manufactured  tobacco, 
except  cigars: 
(a)  Import  duty 
(b) 


Additional  ad  valorem  duty 

(c)  Quay  dues 

(d)  Municipal  dues 


lb. 

7  percent 

$0.0039  per  lb, 
l|-  percent  of 
(a;  and  (b) 


Cigars: 

^a)  Import  duty 

,b)  Additional  ad  valorem  duty 
c)  Quay  dues 
^d)  Municipal  dues 


'4.56  per  lb, 

17  percent 

$0.0039  per  lb. 
ik  percent  of 
(a)  and  (b) ■ 

$4-.  56  per  lb. 

17  percent 
So. 0039  per  lb, 
1-J-  percent  of 
(a;  and  (b) 


8  percent 

$0.0039  per  lb. 

lA-  percent  of 
(a;  and  (b) 


$5.21  per  lb. 

18  percent 

J!''0.0039  per  lb. 
Ij  percent  of 
(a)  and  (b) 

$5.21  per  lb. 

38  percent 
$0.0039  per  lb. 
1-J-  percent  of 


Table  2j— Egypt:    Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  and  American  cigarettes 
m  bonded  stores,  as  of  December  31,  1951  and  1952 


Source  and  kind  J  1951 

"  "  3  Pounds 

Leaf  tobaccos  : 

Africa    .   .  .  .  :  5,132,457 

United  States    :  5,463, 6S1 

Bulgaria   .  .  .  :  207 

China  :  766,683 

Cyprus    •  :  48,137 

Greece    ,  :  4, 214.,  803 

Netherlands  •..,,.,,..: 

India   ;  2,711,953 

Italy  J  221,622 

Japan  :  6,292 

Jordan  :  19,347 

Lebanon    :  147,655 

Israel  2,954 

U.S.S.R,    ...........  s  1,101,502  J 

Syria  ..♦..,...•,.,,:  -  : 

Libya  ...  ^  :  84,563  : 

Turkey    .  ,   .*...:  9,396,380  : 

Yugoslavia  56,896  : 

:  : 


1952 


Pounds 

4,264,871 
4,848,105 

624,477 
39, 363 
2,735,476 

265 

2,647,590 
261,957 
139,600 

2^3,207 
2,205 
1,357,260 
705 
1,984 
5,231,489 
253,835 


Continued  - 


Table  2. — Egypt:    Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  and  American  cigarettes 
in  bonded  stores,  as  of  December  31,  1951  and  1952  (cont'd) 


Source  and  kind 

:        1951        J  .  .1952 

Sundries :                         . "  i 

Total,  leaf  tobacco.,  •  »  *  •  ] 

Cigarettes;         '        .  j 
United  States  ,  .         •  •  «  •  •  i 

!       Pdunds       :  Pounds 

I           33.871  1  19,630 
!          271,285  :  234,541 
5          220,462  : 

J     29,^99,^50      '  22jt8B6,560 

Pieces       :  Pieces 

i     69,000,000  :    .  31,978,480 
!                           1.  . 

Source:    Trade  sources. 


Clearances  of  I^2£.^bacco  from  Bond 

E^'yp'*^^^  clearance?  and  utilifM-ition  of  imported  leaf  tobacco  in  recent 
years  have  been  more  than  double  the  prevsT  (1935^39)  annual  average  of 
12»5  ma.llion  pounds.    But  principally  because  of  higher  taxes,  there  has 
been  a  steady  downvmrd  trend  since  1950,    Clearances  of  leaf,  tobacco  dropped 
from  about  28o3  million  pounds  in  1950  to  2^,1  million  pounds  in  1951  and 
26.1  million  pounds  in  1952. 

i^f^P't  iiiipoi'ts  more  types  of  leaf  tobacco  than.anj''  other  ^country.  In 
1952  it  took  3:Qaf  from  over  20  countries  (see  table  3).    About  ha3.f  of  the 
26,1  million  pounds  cleared  caiue  from  oriental  countries  producing  oriental 
cigarette-tyj)e  leaf,  principelly  Turkey,  Greece,  aiid  the  U.S.r^.R.  Ai'rica 
suprlied  ebout  4.8  mil3.ion  pounds,  principally  fire-cured  3,eaf  from  the 
Rhode sias  for  cigarette  making,  but  also  important  quantities  of  Nyasaland 
dark  fire-cured  leaf  for  making  cut  tobacco  chiefly  for  use  in  nargiles 
(waterpiper) ,  and  smal}  .lots  for  chewing  purposes.    The  third  largest  quan- 
tity cleared  was  leaf  from  the  United  states,  which  totaled  over  4.2  million 
pounds  and  war  made  up  of  78  percent  flue-cured  and  21,3  percent  Burley, 
both  for  cigarettes,  and  0,2  percent  dark-fired  leaf  for  chewing  tobacco. 
The  next  heaviest  clearances  included  Indian  bright  Virginia-type  leaf  and 
strips  for  cigai'ettes  and  CMnese  light  air-cured  leaf  for  smoking:  or  chewing. 

In  1952  prices  for  leaf  tobacco  c.i.fo  Alexandria  were  a  lit'le.  lov/er 

than  in  1951  fpr  Greek,  Turkish, ^  and  Indian  flue- cured  leaf  but  were  higher 

for  mort  other  types  (see  table  4).  Prices  in  general  are  expected  to  be 
a  little  firmer  in  1953. 


Table  3.— Eg^T"^:    Total  clearances  of  leaf  tobacco  and  strips, 
average  1935-39,  annual  and  average  194-9-52 


Country  of  origin 


Leaf  and  strip  (excluding 
Hassan  Keif  and  Tombac): 
Turkey    .  .  ♦  • 
Africa    •  •  .  . 
United  States  , 

India  

Pakistan  ,  ,  , 
Bulgaria  a  .  • 
Greece  ,  .  .  . 
China  a  •  •  •  . 
Japan  •  ,  .  ,  , 
Cyprus  .  »  ft  . 
Palestine-Israel 

Syria  •  «  ^  * 
Libya  .  „  «  .  . 
Jordan  »  .  •  . 
YugOvslavia  .  ^ 
Italy  .  o  .  .  . 
Other  countries 


.    Total  ,  .  , 

Flassan  Keif: 

Turk-ey    ,  .  .  ,  , 
S:^Tia  .  ...... 

Libya 

Uaited  States  .  » 
Other  countries  , 


Total 


Tombac: 
Aden 
;Iran 


Syria  , 
India  . 
Italy  . 
Other  countries 


Total  •  •  •  « 

Grand  total  .  .  •  o 
1/    Less  than  5 00  pounds 


: Aver age : 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 


1,327 
68 
1,045 

[50 

1,817 
2,367 
1,368 
3,245 

1 

270 
35 


1949  :  1950  :  1951 


liOOO  :1,0G0  il,000 
pound  s :  pound  s  i  pounci  s 


1952 


: Average 


1,000  :  1,000 
pounds:  pounds 


9,092:  9, 
5,905:  5, 
3,102:  3, 
2,083:  2, 

25: 
1,358:' 
2,089:  2, 
832:  1, 
375: 
265: 
8: 
231: 
l/,6: 
53 


21 
5t 

12 


019: 
909: 
894: 
211: 
1: 
217: 
907: 
059 
290 

313 
26 
913 
247 
2 

29 
163: 

4 


8,000 
5,363 
4,003 
2,213 
1/ 

32 
3,939 
1,011 
51 
244 
24 
1,347 
310 

A 
2 

283 
174 
2 


:  '  : 
:'7>25B: 
:  4,805: 
:  4,264: 
:  2,182: 
:  1/  : 
:  8: 
:  3,499: 
:  9Ui 
:  137: 

:  133 : 
t    -  3 

:  1,101 
:  273 
s  66 

35 

:  152 
:  288 
4 


8, 342 

5,4% 
3,816 
2,172 
7 

404 
3,108 
961 
214 
238 

15 

898 
24^ 
31 
9 

121 
158 
5 


11,707 

[25,602 

J 27, 204 

:27, 002,25,349 

1  26,239 

367 
11 
4 
1 
1 

:  279 

I  311 

»  *** 

:  301 

I        --  1 

!  288 
\  - 

: 

I  295 

384 

:  301^ 

\  288! 

!  295 

211 
75! 
li 

111 
 7j 

!     671  i 
i  98! 

i     .  6b! 

;  638i 

55j 
;  110: 

I  3! 

!      617:  5321 
20:       11 ! 
128:  113! 
1    -      :    -  \ 
'    -      :    ^  J 
«  1 

I 

!  615 
I  46 
104 
2 

405  \ 

,  839; 

806  J 

i  '^^^! 

'  6561 

767 

12,496 

[26,720; 

28,321; 

'28,068; 

26,093! 

27, 301 

Source:    Customs  Bureau,  Cairo, 
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Table  4..--- Kgypt:    Average  merchant^'  pricop  and/or  direct  import 
prioer.  of  leaf  tob8.cco  to-  manufacturers,  1951  bix\  1952 


Item 


•     •     •  • 


•    »     e  c 


•     •  c 


Greek 

Ifecedonian 

Thepsaly  , 

Old  Greece 
Turkish 

Izmir  *  c  »  •  •  •  . 

Marrmra  .  ^  «  .  ,  , 

Black  Sea  ,  ,  .  .  , 
Chinese 

Dong  Shang 

Kwanc  f'ung  Madga 
Russian 

SokhouBi  IV 

Sochi  «i  8  o  o  •  •  * 
Rhode sian 

Flue  cured,  lov;  qualitjr 

Flue  cured,  medium  quality 
Nyasalftnd 

Dark  fired 

Burley 
Indian 

Flue  cured    ^>  .  ..  .  •  *  <,  , 

United  States 

Flue  cui'^d,  medium 
Burley,  mediuia  . 
Eurley>  low-medium 
Fire  cured 


0  •  e 
•     *  « 


•  e 

•  o 


0  « 


O      •       0       »      •  • 


p     •     •  • 


•     •     *  c 

4« 


1951 


1952 


Cent s  per  lb .  :  Cenbg  per _lb^ 


79  Z  6 
56oO 

58,6  •  .  ' 

5  56 
5  52 

61,2  ' 

61,2 
MO 

1 

5B,6  i 
117.2  s 

1  *  59 

I  55 

1 

I  60 
t  137 

45«5~'49.5  i 
61.2  -  65.1  J 

!  49 
\  63 

-•■  J 
61.2  J 

!'  38 

1 

• 

27.4  '       i  36 
33.9  -  35.2  t 

39.1    •  I 

26 

58.6  1 
65.1  J 

45.6  -  58.6  J 

« 

4 

62 

■  \- 

48 

Sources    Trade  sources. 


Clearance  s^of^  ?Pj5£5}p_Zr'^'<^^^-^ ^ 

Total  clearances  of  imported  tobacco  products  have  also  declined  ^.'ince 
1950,  but  are  still  higher  than  the  prev;ar  (1935-39)  annual  average 
(see  table  5)*    This  trade  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  straight  Virginia-type 
cigarettes 'made  in  England  and  blended-type  cigarettes  from  the  United  ^- bates. 
Since  1950  the  decline  has  been  particularly  great  in  imports  of  English 
cigarettes,  but  the  outlook  for  all  trade  in  imported  cigarettes  is  vei-y 
unsatisfactory.    This  business  will  dwindle  into  a  small  lumiry  trade  be- 
cause the  bi-ands  are  being  priced  out  of  the  roai'ket,  mainJy  as  a  result  of 
heavy  taxation.    Prices  of  popular  brands  of  imported  cigarettes  increased 
from  31.6  U.S.  cents  per  packet  in  1950  to  44.5  U,S.  cents  for  English 
cigarettes  and  41.6  UoS.  cents  for  American  cigarettes  in  1952. 
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Table  5 •--Egypt:    Clearances  of  imported  tobacco  products, 
average  1935-39,  and  annual  1950-52 


• 
• 

:  Poun3^s  ! 

;  Pounds  i 

;  Pounds  i 

\  Pounds 

•  4 

•  • 

American  cigarettes  «  t    81,570  J 
English  cigarettes    .  :  180,777  i 
Other  products    «  •  •  :    55,115  J 

\  191,800  : 
:  432,102  1 
!    30,864  J 

1  145,504  J 
}  271,166  1 

^    35,273  J 

!  156,527 
\  33,069 

;  654,766  [ 

;  451,943  J 

:  370,373 

Source:    Official  sources. 


Doiaestic  !4anufacture 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Egypt  is  well  mechanized  and  very  efficiently 
operated  by  experienced  manufacturers  who  employ  about  10,000  workers,  Ap- 
proxirQately  two-thirds  of  the  factory  output  comes  from  Cairo |  the  other 
large  raanufactui'ing  city  is  Alexandria  — -  Egypt  »  s  chief  tobacco  import, 
export,  and  storage  warehouse  center o 

Increased  taxation  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  drop  in  factory 
output  from  about  28  million  pounds  in  1950  to  26  million  pouivis  in  1952* 
Tobacco  products  manufactured  in  Egypt  include  cigarettes  (only  about  1-^  per- 
cent of  which  are  now  made  by  hand),  "roll-your-own"  cigarette  tobacco,  pipe 
and  chewing  tobacco,  anc!  cigars.    Cigarettes  are  the  leading  product,  but 
in  recent  years  they  have  lost  ground  to  the  cheaper  "roll-your-own"  cigarette 
tobacco,  pipe  tobacco,  and  small  cigars.    The  percentage  breakdown  of  pro- 
duction in  1949  and  1952  is  as  follows: 


1949 
Percent 


1952 
Percent 


Cigarettes  75.5 
Roll-your-own 

cigarette  tobacco  ,  13»3 
Pipe  tobacco  and 

small  cigars  . . . .  • «  10o2 

Chewing  tobacco  .....  1.0 


70.9 
16.2 

11.9 

1.0 


Production  of  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes  has  been  increasing  at 
the  expenvse  of  other  kinds  of  cigarettes.    In  1952  oriental-type  cigarettes 
represented  32.5  percent  of  all  production.  United  States  blended  types 
26.2  percent,  and  bright  Virginia  cigarettes  12.2  percent,  J 

Domestic  brands  of  cigarettes  sell  for  much  less  than  imported  cigarettes. 


Top  prices  of  doniectic  brands  of  cigarettes  are  compired  belov;  v/ith 
prices  of  iruported  ci^^arettes  in  1952: 

Cents  per  box 


 of^20_^ 

Domestic: 

Oriental- type  cigarettes  made  of  a  blend 
containinff  principally  Tnrkish^  Greek, 
and  other  orienta-l-type  leaf  o  e      o  2^^,  7 

United  States  blended  tj^^pe  cigarettes  con- 
taining a  blend  of  U^S,  flue-cured  and 
Burley  tobacco  mixed  with  oriental  tyj^es  28,7 

Bright  Virginia- type  cigarettes  containing 

100  percent  U,£,.  flue-cured  leaf  31.6- 3A. 4- 

Virginia- type  cigarettes  containing  varying 

percentages  of  as^'orted  flue-cured  tobacco  22,9 

Imported  x 

English  Virgini. a- type  cigarettes   

United  States  blended-t^'pe  cigarettes  •..,,.«  4-1.6 


At  thii^  time  "roll-your-ov/n"  fine-cut  tobacco  \;as  v'^elling  in  packets 
for  about  5*7  cents  for  4-5  g^ams,  7.18  cents  for  5»7  grams,  and  14-. 4  cents 
for  11.75  grams. 

The  progress  made  by  Egypt *s  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
retarded  principally  by  increased  taxes,    vJithout  relief  in  triis  direction, 
only  an  increai-.e  in  the  nuvuber  of  consumers  and  their  take-home  pay  can  stop 
the  downward  trend  in  production  of  tobacco  products. 

Exports  of  ^^i'£"'^£ 

Egypt's  exports  of  tobacco  products  consist  of  cigarettes  and  cut 
tobacco  made  of  a  blend  of  oriental  tobaccos  and  used  for  roll-your-own 
cigarettes.    Although  exports  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  they 
are  still  well  below  the  1935-39  annual  average  of  652,562  pounds.  Exports 
of  tobacco  products  totaled  173,233  pounds  in  1950,  188,34-3  pounds  in  1951, 
and  are  estimated  by  the  trade  at  205,638  pounds  for  1952. 

During  the  prewar  period  (1935-39)  cigarettes  raade  up  practically  all 
of  the  export  trade,  but  during  1951  and  1952  cut  tobacco  has  been  the  more 
important  export  product.    Exports  of  cigarettes  droppod  from  a  prr3\far  average 
of  over  570,000  pounds  to  an  average  of  just  over  80,000  pounds  during  1951 
and  1952,  v;hile  experts  of  cut  tobacco  increar:ed  from  about  83,000  pounds 
to  108,000  pounds. 

The  most  important  export  markets  for  cigarettes  now  are  Italy,  wMch 
takes  about  35,000  pounds  per  year,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  takes  approxi- 
mately 13,000  pounds.    Ships  stores,  Swe^den,  and  the  Netherlands  are  the 
next  most  important  outlets.    Practically  all  of  the  cut  tobacco  goes  to 
Saudi  Arabia, 
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The  export  trade  in  cut  tobacco  will  probably  remain  fairly  steady. 
The  outlook  for  cigarettes,  however,  is  not  good,  principally  because  so 
many  conRuraerv"  have  switched  from  oriental-type  cigarettes  to  the  United  States 
blended  type.    Exports  of  cigarettes  are  also  affected  by  the  manufactm-e  of 
5omeviiat  aijjiilar  brands  in  other  countries  and  by  the  increased  import  duties 
on  leaf  tobacco  which  have  increased  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cigarettes 
in  Egypt, 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UWlTED  STATES   DEPARTMENT    Of   AGRI  C  U  LTUI^E 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 


FT  6-53  '  ^P^^^  "^"^^3 

T^XPORTS  OF  UNiJANUFAcmffiD  TOBACCO  LOV/EP  IM  1952 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  durin?  19?2  v;ere  395,0  million  pounds 
valued  at  $2U$,h  million  as  compared 'ri bh  522.1  /nillion  pounds  valued  at 
§325*5  million  in  I95l#    This  represents  a  decrea>^e  of  2).!  percent  in  volume 
and  25  percent  decrease  in  value.       Postwar  annual  (19l'8 -52)  average  exports 
totaled  [163.8  million  pounds  valued  at  ^5257.5  Million.    This  corresponds  to 
the  pre^^ar  (1935-39)  average  of  [t20e3  million  pounds  valued  at  t.127.8  million, 
A  decrease  occurred  in  exportls  of  every  type  leaf  except  Burley,  Dark-fired 
Virginia,  and  Green  River,  which  increased  slightly.    The  decrease  is 
primarily  a  result  of  unusually  small  tailings  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  took 
only  5iit2  million  p ounds  as  compared  vdth  223.1;  million  pounds. 

Flue  "QUI"  ed  Tobacco  exports  accounted  for  318,0  million  pounds  valued  at 
^^00.8  million, 'or  yi  percent  of  total  v61ume  and  82  percent  of  total  V8.1ue  in 
1952.    Exports  of  thj.s  type  leaf  in  1952  were  2?  percent  belorr  I95l.  Decreased 
shipments  of  flue-^ured  leaf  in  1952  are  primarily  attributed  to  the  United 
Kingdom* "s  taking  only  h9»Q  million  pounds  as  compared  Ydth  220.6  million  in  1951. 
This  difference  was  partially  offset  by  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  to 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  the  Hiilippine  I'iepublic,  Japan,  Australia, 
Indonesia,  and  France  during  this  period.    Other  countries  wh'ch  took  smaller 
shipments  in  1952  include  Sweden,  Svdtzerland,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and 
New  Zealand, 

Burl ey  Tobacco  exports  during  1952  v/ere  26.9  million  poun^Js,  or  7  percent 
above  the  25.2  million  pounds  in  1951.    A  larger  Burley  export  market  appears 
to  have  been  established  in  the  posti'/ar  years.    The  unusually  high  postv/ar 
(19ii8-52)  average  is  largely  due  to  larger  shipments  to  Gemsny  in  19li9  and  1950. 
A  relatively  stable  or  a  continued  increasing  export  ^narket  apf)arently  has 
been  established  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denniarjc,  Sweden,  Fgypt,  and  Mexico. 
During  1952  Germany,  the  largest  outlet,  took  1x3  percent  more  than  in  195l. 
Sweden,  the  second  most  important  outlel^  took  97  percent  more,  Belgium,  third, 
most  important  outlet,  took  6  percent  more.    Mexico  took  over  ten  i:ames  more 
in  1952  than  in  195l;  Denmark,  23  percent  more  and  Austria,  6  percent  more  in 
1952. 

Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  Tobacco  exports  in  l952totaled  21.8  ird.1- 
lion  pounds,  or  26  percent  below  29*2  million  pounds  in  1^51  and  56  percent 
below  the  prewar  average  of  1^9.0  million  pounds.    The  most  significant  drop  in 
exports  of  this  type  was  to  France,  which  took  6.I4  million  pounds  in  l';^5l  and 
none  in  1952.    Ho^vever,  increased  takings  by  the  Netherlands,  S^Titzerland,  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  Ireland  helped  offset  this  decrease.    Exports  of  Virginia 
fire-cured  increased  frcm        million  po-ands  in  to  ho9  million  in  19^2, 

mth  Norway  continuing  as  the  most  important  outlet^  taking  l^S  million  pounds, 
or  37  percent  of  total  exports.    A  doviriward  trend  in  exports  of  all  fire-cured 
leaf  is  indicated. 

Maryland  Tobacco  exports  in  1^52  totaled  5,8  million  pounds  valued  at 
$ii«2  million  as  corpared  vdth  SaO  million  pounds  valued  at  $5*2  million  in  19?1. 
Switzerland  remained  the  largest  1952  export  outlet,  talcing  Lt,5  million  pounds 
or  78  percent  of  the  total.    During  1951  Sivitzerland  also  took  l4,5  million  pounds 
but  only  56  percent  of  total  exports. 

One  Sucker  exports  decreased  substantially  in  IS'52  as  compared  vdth  195l« 
Exports  totaled  1*5  million  pounds  as  compared  vd.th  3 o6  million  pounds  in  1951* 
This  decrease  was  caused  by  smaller  exports  to  practically  all  countries, 
especially  Spain,  which  took  1^9  million  pounds  in  1951  and  none  in  1952. 
Exports  to  the  Cameroons  and  Switzerland  increased  slightly. 

Green  River  leaf  exports  in  1952  totaled  2.3  million  pounds,  which 
represents  21  percent  increase  over  the  lo9  million  pounds  in  l?5l«    The  postv/ar 
(19h8-52)  average  is  1.9  million  pounds  as  compared  vdth  the  prewar??- average  of 
3.0  million  pounds. 

Cigar  Tobacco  exports  in  1952  continue  at  a  fairly  high  level  of  6,8 
million  pounds,  which  is  almost  equal  the  1951  total  and  nearly  five  times 
higher  than  the  prewar  annual  average  of  1.3  million  pounds.    Cigar  v.Tapper 
accounted  for  3.1  million  pounds,  or  Ii6  percent  of  total  exports;  cigar  binder, 
2,8  million,  or  hi  percent  and  cigar  filler,  0,9  million,  or  13  percent. 

Peri que  exports  totaled  60,000  pounds  during  1952  as  compared  with 
53*000  pounds  in  1951.  The  United  Kingdom  continued  as  the  most  important 
market ^  taking  39,000  pounds,  or  65  percent  of  the  total. 

Black  Fat  exports  during  1952  were  3.2  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
h--9  million  pounds  in  195l»    Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast  continued  as  the  most 
important  markets,  taking  l.Ii  and  1,3    mllion  pounds,  respectively,  in  1?52. 

Stems,  Trimmings  and  Scrap  exports  in  1952  were  3 •6  million  pounds, 
which  V7as  9  percent  belov/  the  h^O  m.iliion  pounds  exported  in  1951.    This  decrease 
was  primarily  attributable  to  smaller  shipments  to  Hong  Kong,  v/hich  is  only 
0,1  million  in  1952  as  compared  to  nearly  1,1  million  in  1951.    This  decrease 
was  partially  offset  by  larger  shipments  to  Tangier,  French  Morocco,  Norway,  and 
to  the  Canary  Islands. 
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UITITED  STATES: 
with 


Country 
of 

Destination 


Experts  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  calendar  year  19^2 
comparisons  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  weight)  


NORTH  AMRICA: 
Canada 

Mer-dco 
Guatemala 

British  Honduras   .  . 
El  Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa  Rica 

Panama^  Republic,  of . 

Bermuda 

Bahamas 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Domini  c  an .  i^epujD  li  c 

Leeward  and  V[ind?7ard  Islands 

Barbados 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Other  British  Fest  Indies 
Nether lancls, .Antilles         •.  ^ 
French  West  Indies 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
Colombia  . 
Venezuela 
British  Guiana 

Surinam  (Netherlands  Gtiiana)' 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Chile 
Brazil 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Argentina 
EUROPE 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 

United  Kingdom 
Ireland 


IVe: 


2/ 


1935-39 
pounds 

riMMiiiini  iiiiTi 


li,331 

;) 

55 
•  19 
38 
18 
93 
15 

10 

1 

2 

38li 
13 
3 

91 
29 


h 
155 

'9 
2 

33 

6 

hi 

229 
926 


3,6)42 
2,Li37 
2,1498 

193,519 
6,081 


■.ges 


19^8-52 


pounds 


191 

510 
3I4I 
32- 

581 
102 
332 

h-3 
6 


5 

89 

'55' 
h 
102 


3/ 


257 

2hh 
322 

58 

l5ii 
63 

1  o 
"12 
896 
583 

19 

\x,m 
7,608 
.[16,076 

I6',98l4 


19a. 


pounds 


59 

228 
528 
10 

619 
116 

333 
55 


72 

39 
2 

106 


[i20 
II45 

359 

89 

288 

1,712 
355 


11,955 
3,771 
6,382 

220,551 
16,852 


1952  1/ 


T;oocr- 

pounds 


I471 
738 

3^8 
12 

610 
Ihl 

38h 
38 


106 

"76 
2 
23 


512 
350 
13li 


20 
21^7 


6,576 
ii,3ll4 
6,991 

U9,79i; 

15,067 


Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  .fine-cured  tobacco,  calendar  year  19^2 
with  comparisons  by  countries  of  dest.mation  (Con*t.) 

 (Declared  weight )  

:  Avera' 


Country 
of 

Destination 


L^es 


Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

France 

Gemiany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

Finland 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland  and  Danzig 

USSR 

Azores 

Spain 

Portugal 

Gibraltar 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  C3?prus 
Italy 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Rumania 
ASIA; 
Syria 
Lebanon 
Iraq 

Palestine 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Saudi  Arabia 

Aden 

India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Thailand 

French  Indochina 


1935-39    :    lOh  8-S2_ 
1,000  : 
pounds  : 


9,U90 
3,712 
1,071 

l4,060 
12 

16 

9 

2<7 
1,028 

169 
232 
78 
811 

20 
137 
803 

16 
292 

99 

1 
1 

37 


3 
2$ 


ii 

2,903 

3,202 

190 


1^,000 
pounds 

20,88U 
lli,8ij3 
2,533 
h9,)4  82 

3,719 


1951 


1,000 
pounds 

I6,li22 
21,618 
1,875 
38,011 

2,097 


l'\52  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 

26,673 
10,795 

5,7a6 
66,276 

3,380 


ii,103  ! 

:  U,620 

2,909 

2,200  ' 

1  3,016 

!  - 

:  3,001 
I 

1,189  ' 

I  — 

]  102 

i  72 

533  ' 

i  772 

3,328 

1            1,398  ! 

:  2,853 

8  5 

1,1^7  ' 

i             1,369  ! 

!  995 

1,958  < 

1  1,058 

5  2,2i6 

157  :            -  J 

mm 

273  : 

1  1,350 

8  I 

36  i 

Q  • 

5a 

23 

\  15 

:  55 

656  J 

i         362  i 

226 

nh  i 

!                 310  . 

5  21^7 

31 

3  ■ 

38 

'l  '69 

1  70 

6,oih 

!         U,720  ! 

I  3,963 

911  J 

1,376  J 

l,8ao 

968  < 

1         1,079  1 

I  l,30li 

h,252 

:         6,292  : 

6,126 

1,881- : 

1,818  : 

2,8i.7 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATFS:    E:q:'orts  of  flns-curad  tobacco,  calendar  yeai'  19^2 
with  ccapai''isohs  by  coimtries  of  destination  (Coii't,) 


(Declared  weightj; 


Coui'^try 

:            Averages  ; 

19^2  1/ 

of 

r   1951  J 

•  Destination 

■ 

1  000 

■          i  Q      vV  v./ 

-  1.000 

r~T,60o 

pounds 

!  pounds 

British  Malaya  j 

n  8  ' 

I 
1 

r  '  — 

Indonesia 

1         11/720  : 
y  * 

!  13,203 

Macao 

6  ' 

;  30 

Riilippine  Republic  j 

i      8,388  ' 

s     .  28^386 

Pori/aguese  Asia  - 

China  1 

2J 

Kong  Kor*g  : 

\  3,652 

\     .  3,53ii 

Taiv/an  j 

1*311  ' 

I      :  95i| 

Japan  : 

:         1>26  ' 

s  7,3i|0 

OCSAI'JIAj           ■   .                   •  J 

g 

Australia 

20,1?0  < 

f  23.22I1 

New  Zealand                       '  ; 

2,708  J 

6,6iiO  ' 

5  $tl32 

AFRICA:    Morocco  : 

r        .  157 

Algeria  j 

1               63  ; 

168 

Timisia  ! 

•  V 

!              81,  . 

Egypt- 

926  ' 

t"  w  1 

3,016  1 

t  2,612 

Canary  Islands 

22 

Oil  ' 

:             23  : 

10 

Spani.sh  ilfrica  s 

\               2  s 

CaiTieroon 

61  ' 

\  .10$ 

French  Equatorial  Africa  j 

20  • 

16  ■ 

French  V/est  Africa               •  • 

'6/ 

132  : 

112  ' 

Gold  Coast 

8  • 

6 

!                    -  •! 

Nigeria  i 

210  ' 

\       l,2U5  ' 

f  i,oou 

British  TJest  Africa  : 

200  « 

ii 

Madeira  Islands  : 

'If/ 

8  . 
^  • 

6 

1  7 

Angola  ! 

32 

:  85 

Western  Portuguese  Africa 

.7/ 

• 

:  17 

J  1$ 

Liberia  - 

6  1 

Belgian  Congo  i 

:           lli$  \ 

12l4 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies  ; 

120  : 

\  no 

British  East  Africa  : 

3,103  : 

1,3140  • 

J        •  991 

Mosanibique  j 

13  : 

56  : 

76  1 

1  Uo 

Madagascar  ; 

3  : 

* 

a  ! 

Union  of  South  Africa  « 

66  : 

390  ' 

r            2[;7  ! 

Southern  British  Africa  : 

0  , 

Total  quantity  : 

312; 889  J 

371  >  66/4  \ 

^33,766  i 

3l8,02li 

Total  value,  1,000  dollars  : 

112,1466  i 

211, lh3  ! 

2799888  J 

200,80)4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UNITED  STATES:  Exports 

of  Burley  tobacco. 

calendar  ; 

veuT  1952  with 

comparisons 

bv 

countries  of  destination 

(Dec 

Isred  weight) 

Country 

* 

* 

Averages 



1952  1/ 

of 

: 

1951  : 

Destination 

• 
• 

1935-39    .    19Uy-52  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

1,000      :  1 

,000  J 

1,000  J 

1,0(X) 

: 

pounds     :     pounds  : 

pounds  1 

pound  s 

NOPTH  AMERICA I 

t 

• 

f 
• 

• 
1 

J 

• 

4 

U53  i 

: 

33  ;: 

t 
• 

t 

: 

■■. 

99  : 

1,223  : 

199  • 

2.21I1 

1 

9  : 

191 1  : 

90?  1 

286 

f 

4 

8  : 

8  : 

2 

El  Salvador  ........ 

• 

1  : 

5  : 

11  : 

Honduras    ^...^..^  . 

•3/ 

: 

5  : 

6  1 

9 

a 

i 

hi  : 

108  : 

121  1 

1^6 

10  : 

26  : 

20  : 

27 

Panama.  PftDublic  of  ^   .  . 

s 

: 

3  : 

3  : 

: 

: 

3/  : 

3 

Haiti  ••••••••i>^ 

: 

2  : 

*"   35  : 

16 

Dominican  Republic 

i 

23  : 

: 

Leeward  and  V/indward  Islands: 

-  : 

2  : 

3  : 

9 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

: 

-  t 

i^O  : 

38  : 

100 

Other  British  West  Indies  • 

: 

7  : 

t 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

• 
• 

: 

t 

Colombia    ;  ^  * 

• 
• 

2  J 

12  : 

17  : 

Venezuela     ■  .   #  .  * 

i 

2  5 

11 

Surinam 

1 

2  : 

33  : 

mm  9 

Ecuador  r   .   ^  . 

} 

1  : 

***  : 

Peru    '  '  .   .  ,  .  . 

i 

U  : 

66  ; 

108  : 

109 

Chile           .  <  .  .       .  > 

t 

8  : 

92  : 

102  : 

171 

Brazil   .         ^  .  -   ,  *  .  . 

t 

9  : 

3  : 

Uruguay     .               •      .  » 

1 

30  : 

68  : 

76  : 

39 

Argentina 

1 

160  : 

398  : 

303  t 

EUROPE: 

I 

1,U58  : 

2  fill 

Sweden 

• 
• 

605  : 

1,769  i 

Norway       •  .      ,         >  ,  , 

: 

h3h  I 

1,1U7  : 

932  : 

685 

Denmark  .   ,       .      ...  . 

t 

827  : 

1,686  : 

1.393  : 

1,710 

United  Kingdom'         .  .  ,  . 

t 
t 

279  i 

522  t 

331  : 

280 

Ireland  ... 

1 

10  : 

3  : 

It 

Netherlands 

t 

1,000  : 

1,836  1 

1,310  : 

783 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

• 
• 

1,996  : 

3,602  : 

2,566  : 

2,715 

France  .   

s 

2lU  : 

U09  J 

650  : 

97U 

Continued 
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WITED  STATE.S:    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco,  calendar  year  1932  with 
comparisons  by  countries  o±  destination  (cont'd.) 


Country 

• 

Averages 

.:    1952  1/ 

of 

i  .1911.3-52 

\  1951 

Destination 

J  1939-39 

J 

1 

,  000 

.  1/300 

s  1,000 

2  1,000 

I  pounds 

^  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  3;>ounds 

Germany  ,   v  »  o  t  .   »  .  ►  • 

1|67 

* 
• 

.7,613 

!        5, 361 

I  ■ 

7,677 

Austria  6«e»»B«»»e 

17 

1^015 

;        1, 136 

r  ,  .:1,20U 

Czechoslovakia    e   ^  •   »  . 

25 

Hungary  .  •  •   „  »  .  •  *  .  ♦ 

3 

!  - 

Svfitzerlcind                      ^  • 

U6  J 

53k 

i.  716 

J  338 

pinland  *  «   c  ^  *«•<..  » 

72 

315 

i'.  U78 

:  .  Ii58 

Estonia  6*«»o  ti»»«fi 

1 

f.  w 

Latvia  ,«>«*i.  ei>.»i»»  • 

•  ' 

.-  ■  Lithuania.  •  <.   *   *  »  .    ..  »  «  ' 

7 

-           J  - 

:  •   ■  •  — 

Poland  and  Danzig  ,   , ^   .  » 

i 

U3 

J  — 

Azores  ,•<>  o  ' 

29 

!  Ul 

:  16 

Sp  sin  teBf  «se#»»» 

69  - 

170 

!  79i* 

Portugal    J.  ,>  c  .      0  •  •  c  , 

2,i.9c3  . 

!  ,i4,l65 

1,870 

Gibraltar  •   ; 

1  I 

Malta^  Gozo,  and  Cyprus  »  •  s 

,10 

;    Italy      K        tti,       nnlmt  » 

102  J 

\  .  his 

!  2i| 

Free  Territory?"  of  Trieste  .  j 

,-    .      20  t 

1  — 

ASIA  J  J 

X 

t 

feyria  »  »  o  •  t  •          •  *  •  '< 
Lebanon.  «  •       ♦  c   «  •   »  «  «  j 

4 
« 

< 

» 
1 

5  :     .  6 
.    .     30  :     .  8 

:  8 

Israel  and  Palestine    «  .  •  i 

3  : 

t 

India  »«»o- 

i/. 

!  9 

J  9 

Ceylon  t-*., 

10  J 

•  *• 

.  Siam  (Thailand) 

.7  ! 

35 

J  - 

French  Indochina  ■  ; 

> 

■ 

t 

:  ■  • 

3  J 

18  s  26 

I  .15 

Indonesia  »  < 

.101  : 

U_2  ; 

205. 

:          .  U 

Republic  of  the  Philippines  ; 

5  : 

603  J 

921 

:  1,165 

China      *«^^t       ^«»a  «s) 

•  32  J 

1  J 

Hong  Kong  *  . 

11"  ! 

:  38 

•  Taiwan  ( '••'>:•  \              .  .   .   .  ..  j 

1  J 

:  5 

Japan  .  ,  -       .                        .  ; 

1  3 

\  % 

OCEANIA?    '  1 

\ 

557  i 

135  : 

77 

llU 

New  Zealand  t           ;  -  *  «  *  J 

.3  : 

AFRICA:  J 

French  Morocco                      •  : 

3/ 

u6  s 

Algeria  »  «  .  .  .  ^   -  ,  .  ,  : 

(  \ 

102  : 

68 

:  21 

.Tunisia  -  ^  «  ^  ,  .  ,-. 

(213  . 

90  J 

:  102 

Com^inued  - 
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IHITET)  5T/,TB;S:    Exports  of  Eurle:^'  tobacco,  calendar  year  1952  with 
comparisons  by  countries  of  destination  (cont'd.,) 


  (Declared  v^reipht) 

CounTry  {  Averages" 


QI 

UC  v3  O  JLI  let  O  Xv.>X  1 

\  1935-39 

\  19UH- 

62 

:  1951 

• 
• 

1/ 

l/JOO      J  1,.000 

• 

pounds     \     pounds   -  j  pounds. 

• 

f 'Ounds 

TTorrrn'h                                 _    .  * 

21  , 

J 

873  I  710 

• 

uanary  is-Lanos               i  • 

■  '.6/ 

3  I 

1 

• 

3 

12  , 

t 

Ltq±u  uoa&u            ..  .» 

1  . 

1  - 

♦ 
• 

3 

.  ).  / 

5  . 

J         -  - 

\ ) 

Iivadeira  Ts  lands  ,. 

: 

1  : 

.    :>  2 

A  1 

Afifoia                  ...       ■    .   f  • 

iiO  1 

I  53: 

1.0 

wesoem  roixugiiese 

•  ■ 

20  ! 

1  . 

I4.beria  - 

'3/ 

6  ! 

\-. 

3 

Belgian  Congo'  .,.      '  •  ^  .. 

1  22 

• 

J^zapibique          ;  •       .   •  * 

61  5 

: 

10 

Union  of  South  'Africa  •  . 

5  !     ■  U 

X 

Total-  Quantity          ■  .   -  . 

ioT^T: 

\ — ^72tcrr 

< 

.  ■  • 

• 

•  • 

ll^,l408 

dollars'    ■          .  .  i 

2,253  1 

1  13, 

28U  1  11>83.9 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


UNITED  STATEwS:  Exports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  tobacco, 
calendar  year  1952  with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  weight) 


Country  -y— —       Averages  f 


of 

Destination 

• 

-  • 
• 

-  • 

1935-39 

,  1948-52 

:     1951       :    1952  1/ 

■  • 

• 

1,000 

:     1,000  1 

;      1,000  1 

\  1,000 

: 
• 

pounds  ■ 

•     pounds  ! 

5      pounds    :  pounds 
•  • 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

-  • 
• 

• 
• 

151 

\            58  ' 

i            47  i 

!  73 

CENT'RAL  AKSRICA: 

• 
• 

Mexj.co       ,  .  0  :.   V  .  ,  ,  . 

• 
• 

^       2/  = 

i      2/  1 

5  - 

Guatemala  .   .  .... 

• 
• 

\            15  1 

:  76 

British  Honduras 

• 
• 

1  . 

!             29  J 

\  46 

\  2b 

El  Salvador      ....   .  - 

• 
• 

13  . 

\ 

Honduras 

!                2  , 

Nicaragua  • ,             .  ,  . 

• 
• 

2 

Panama^  Republic  of  .  , 

• 
• 

118  :             57  J 

!  74 

!  67 

Bahamas  ..           ...  •. 

1 

:            47  J 

!  46 

:  79 

Cuba 

.: 

5  5 

i 

Jaiaaica 

• 
• 

2 

:  2 

•  3 

i  2 

Haiti         .  . 

3 

9  J 

\              22  \ 

!  99 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands: 

;            25  s 

i  32 

!  21 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

• 
• 

8  i 

\             3  ^ 

!              9  : 

5  1 

Netherlands  Antilles 

• 
• 

\             4  J 

5               4  J 

!       •  1 

French  West  Indies 

t 

56  . 

!                     5  3 

1               2  1 

- 

Other  British  West  Indies 

• 
• 

19 

*  - 

SOUTH  Ai'iEFJCA: 

• 
• 

Venezuela         „  .      .  .  o 

• 
• 

1  ! 

British  Guiana 

63  J 

\            41  ' 

:             65  J 

t  41 

Surinam  (Netherlands  Guiana): 

9  :  15 

:            41  \ 

!  15 

French  Guiana      .  , 

• 
• 

6  \ 

;               2  • 

\              6  1 

f  - 

Brazil  ..   

• 
• 

23  1 

I             27  . 

;            24  ! 

20 

Paraguay  ........ 

• 
• 

2 

- 

Uruguay                       .  .  , 

• 
• 

28 

5  39 

i            110  J 

1  - 

Argentina            ,  .      ,  , 

• 
• 

150 

\           187  ' 

1              9  J 

mm 

EUROPE: 

i 

Iceland 

• 
• 

:            65  ! 

72  J 

71 

Sweden    .  .  .  n  ^ 

• 
• 

2,191  J 

1,703  J           468  J 

1,661 

Norway       ...         .  . 

• 
• 

548  1 

!           375  . 

\           184  J 

t  401 

Denmark  ...  ... 

• 

1,055  J 

547  x           372  J 

!  466 

United  Kingdom             ■  .  . 

• 

• 
• 

2,739  J 

>  « 
1,283  1 

1,425  J 

!  2,633 

Ireland           '  ...... 

• 
• 

724  J 

!           730  \ 

744  : 

1,038 

Netherlands                     .  , 

: 

4,832  J 

\        4,523  1 

4,695  s 

;  7,084 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg    .  , 

• 
• 

4,441  s 

2,094  J 

3,435  J 

!  1,024 

France                      ^  •  <  ^ 

18,316  : 

4,325  ! 

6,418  : 

Germany 

• 
• 

3,022  : 

1,131  J 

671  : 

732 

Austria  .      .  .   ,  .  , 

• 
• 

29  s 

47  ! 

50  : 

20 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:  Exports  o.f  Kentucky-Tennesaeo  Fire-cured  tobacco, 
oalerdar  year  1952  with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


W(  Hi.  Vj,  J  ( 

of 

Dp  TiAtion 

i^^  Aver? 
:  1935-39 

;    1948-52  . 

i  ] 
;     1951  J 

1952  1/ 

I  1,000 

:      1,000  J 

!        1,CC)0  J 

1,000 

ElEOPE  (Cont"'  med^  : 

pounds  J 

!      pounds  ! 

!      pounds  ! 

:  pounds 

;  ? 

1         2,273  5        2,^11  :         1,982  :  2,328 

I  82 

:              72  J 

167  ! 

Eptonia  .       .   ,   .       .  < 

5              5  : 

Latvia                              .  s 

!             32  : 

Lithuania  .      ....  .J 

:  6 

Poland  and  Danzig  .      ,  . 

;           858  J 

Azores  ....... 

30  : 

87  " 

:             94  . 

i  57 

Spain  . 

1        2,563  : 

!            AOO  1 

1         1,998  . 

Portugal  .5 

1,107  : 

394 

:           351  : 

363 

Gibraltar  ... 
Malta,  Go 7.0,  and  Cyprus  . 

Italy  .   

Yugoslavia  .   ,   ,  . 

ASIA: 

Adan  .  .   ,  . 

India 

French  Indochina 

British  i^alaya  .  . 

Indonesia  .... 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

China.      ...  ,  .  . 

Japan  ,  ,  .  .   .  ,   .   ,  . 

OCEANIA: 

Australia  .... 

Ne'v  Zealaraj  .  ,   .  . 

AfTOCAs 

French  Morocco    .  .  .  , 

Tangier         .   ,  ,   .   .  .  . 

Algeria  ,   .  , 

Tunisia  ......         .  . 

Egypt 

Cana.ry  Islands 
Spariish  Africa,  n,e,s, 
Cameroon  .    .      ,   .  .  . 

French  Equatorial  Africa 
French  West  Africa  ... 
Gold  Coast  , 
Nigeria  ,  ,      ,   .  .   .  . 
British  V/est  Africa,  n.e^Sa 
Angola  . 

Western  Portuguese  Africa, 
n^) e^Sv  >  „  •  , 


3 

U5 
427 

3 

1 
12 

235 
1  J 
69 
5 

T 

20 

:> 
5 


767 

285 
507 
18 


635 
102 
19 
20 


29 


53 
874 


4 


71 
67 


J. 

87 

164 
19 
431  : 
353 
187 
182 

180 
316 
439 
353 

40 
5 

lU 

109 


50 
681  I 


)32 

1 

550  I 
554 

63 
227 

53 
434 
342 
1,038 
488 

70 


29 
132 


4 

626 


4  :  13 

:  243 

243  :  87 

3  i  "  8 

:  7 

84  :  87 


101 
282 
83 
140 
1 

179 
21 
111 

W>- 
10 

4 

238 
Continued  - 
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UNI'IT'D  CTATFS:  Exports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  tobacco 
calendar  year  19S'2  Vv'ith.  comparisons^  by  countries  of  destination 

(Cons  to  ) 


Country 

"  • "  iiverages 

of                     .  ' 
Destination 

.  *  * 

:    193?-39  ! 

19li8--<2  i 

•     1951  i 

1952  1/ 

■  ■    ■  ■ 

AFRICA:  (Contin\3ed) 
Liberia  ■            .  ; ■ 
Belgian  Congo  .  i 
Mozambique 
Madagascar 

Union  of  South  Africa 

':      l^OCb  ! 
;      pounds  J 

•  ■  1 

:              25  • 
:            .   2  ■ 

•3/ 

:               1  ! 

:      1,000  ! 
pounds  ! 

3h  i 
111 
:3/        -  ■ 

r          8  ; 

1/W  J 
\    pounds  1 

i            61  1 

:  25'  : 
;  2 

:  Ih 

i  |)ound.s 

J  39 

525 

Total  quantity    ;  ' 

148,959  ■ 

214,690 

t  29,23)4 

!  21,752 

Total  value ^  1*000  dollars 

• 

!        6,379  ! 

1  10.151 

!  11^613 

f  10ji40l4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular,. 
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UNinCD  STATES  J    Exports  of  Virginia  Fire-cured  Tobacco,  calendar  year  19$2 
with  ccmparisons  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  vreigbt)  


"iffountry 
of 

I^estinatior, 


Canada 


CEIJTRAL  mUilCkz 


CO 


Guatemala 

El  Salvador 

Costa  Rica 

Panama,  Republic  of 

Leev^ard  and  -Vindv/ard  Islands 

Barbados 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Netherlands  Antilles 
Other  British  West  Indies 
SOUTH  AI^IERICA:- 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
British  Guiana 
Surinam 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Paraguay/ 

Uruguay 
Argentina 
EUROPE: 
SweSen 
Norway 
Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Switzerland 

FinlaTid 


193$-39 
pounds 


2/ 


11^3 

3li 

h 
12 
1 


63 
2 

\x 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
ii 

2 

\x 
10 
112 

81? 
2,033 

171 
l,h?l 

l6l 

356 
197 
1,005 

92 
109 
130 

10 


19li3-52 
'  1,000 
pounds 


12 
3 


1 
2 

126 


21 
1 

3 
1 


569 
1,850 

97 
395 

21 
376 
156 

3h7 
327 

30 
ii50 

27 


1951 


1,000 
pounds 


10 
3"b3 


1,595 

23 
571  : 

23  : 
128  J 

9li 

17li 
1^20 
38 
523 


1952  1/ 


1,000 

pounds 


1 

122 


109 


867 
1,767 
12 
156 
16 
5 

63 

his 

lil6 
h6h 
Continued  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Virgj.nia  Fire-cured  tobacco,  ca3.endar  year  1952 
with  comparisons  by  countries  of  destination  (Con't.) 


Country 
of 

Destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


'Average 


1935-39 


1,000 
pounds 

7 

8 
2 
11 
6 

85 
5 
2 
2 


2 
\x 
3 
36 

28 


I9I48-52 


1951 


1952  1/ 


1,000" 

pounds 


Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania  . 

Poland  and  Danzig 

Azores 

Portugal 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 
Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Rumania 
ASIA; 

Israel  and  Palestine 

Aden 

India 

French  Indochina 
Indonesia 

Philippines,  Republic  of 
China 
Hong  Kong 
Taiwan 
OCEANIA i 
Australia 

New  Zealand  . 
AFRICA; 

French  Morocco 
Algeria  and  Tunisia 
Egypt 

Canary  Islands 
Spanish  Africa 
Cameroon 

French  West  Africa 
Gold  Coast 
British  West  Africa 
Angola 

Western  Portuguese  Afilca 

Liberia 

Mozambique 

Madagascar 

Total  quantity 

Total  value,  1,000  dollars 


3/ 


6/ 


2/ 


236 
276 


170 
22 
8 
h 

235 
25 
10 

10 
82 

5 

5 


9,Oh9 


2,101 


1,000 
pounds 


68 
11 


28 
20 

27 

17 
10 

lii6 
272 

6 
1 
3 
5 

"25 

5 
2 

3 
1 

a 


107 

27 


26 
38 

22 


6h 
378 


ii3 
2 


20 


\ 1,000 


2,6Ut 


pounds 


15 


19 
9 


192 
209 


14,860 
3,02U 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular* 


- 15  - 


UNITED  STATES!    Exports  of  Virginia  sun-ciired  tobacco  2/ 
calendar  year  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  weight) 

Country  : 
of  -  ! 
Destination  j 

1952  1/ 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: '       .    .  \ 
Leeward  and  Yiindwai'd  Islands 

EUROPE:    ■                  .  3 
.  Norway                                    •.  i 
Netherlands  i 

1,000 

pounds 

i  2 

1  27U 

!  1 

Total  quantity                    ,  j 

277 

Total  value ^  1,000  dollars  ' 

'  l5l 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Black  Fat,  Water  Baler,  and  Dark  African  tobacco 
calendar  year  1952  W3,th  comparisons  by  countries  of  destination  . 

(Declared  weight)  

'  _____  Averages   


Country 
of 

Destination 


NORTH  AMERICA; 

Canada 
CENTRAL  AI;IER-ICA: 

British  Honduras 

El  Salvador  \ 

Nicaragiia 

Panama,  Republic  of 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dominican  Republic 

LeeT\6rd  and  I'i/indward  Islands 

Barbados 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Netherlands  Antilles 

French  West  Indies 

Other  British  West  Indies 
SOPTH  AMERICA; 

British  Guiana 

Surinam 

French  Guiana 
EUROPE  :^' 

Norv/ay 

Denmark' 


1935-3'^ 


1,000 

pounds 


hh 
1 

3 
6 

1 
8 

1 

2 
1 
77 
llil 

I5l4 

112 

37 

28 

1 
7 


l^i£8-£2 
1,000 
pounds 


2/ 


3/ 


1 
8 


51 
2 

h 
1 
Ih 

1 

37 


2)4 

6 
h 


1951 
"Tiooo"" 

pound? 


3/ 


1952  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


51 

2 


^6 


2 
2 


2/ 


hi 
h 
h 


35 


Continued  - 


.  -  16.  - 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Black  Fat^  Water  Baler,  and  Dark  African  tobacco 
calendar  year  19^2  rath  comparisons,  by  comtj^ies  of  destination  (Con»t.) 


(^Declared  weight^ 


CotmSy 
0  f 
Destination 


United  Kingdom 
Netherlands 

Eelciura  and  Liixembourg 

Germany 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Azores 
Porttigal 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cypinis 
ASIA; 

Iniia 

China 
OCEANIA! 

Australia 
AFRICA: 


Averages 


h/ 


1935-39 
poxinds 

13 

28 
69 
168 
1 
3 
1 
7 
$ 

h 

2 


19h8^g2 
1,000 
pounds 


13 


French  Morocco 

i  : 

Algeria  and  Tunisia  : 

3  J 

- 

Egypt  : 

U  . 

•                                mm  * 

►                 '•                                 •  •■. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  i 

5  1 

Canary  Islands 

loU. 

:           39    :             82  i 

!  31 

Spanish  Africa                  '  ! 

67 

:             7  : 

h  • 

:  16 

Cameroon  ' 

5           82  1 

1             83  s 

1  30 

French  Equatorial  Africa  .  ! 

127  ! 

250  J 

French  West  Africa  i 

2,691  ! 

521  J 

!  1,273 

i  3 

Gold  Coast  ! 

1,301  ! 

1,223 

I        1,16)4  : 

'  1,332: 

Nigeria  j 

2,667  ' 

1       1,866  J 

1        l,7i49  ! 

I  l,i|26 

British  West  Africa 

:  i46l  1 

Angola  J 

ll 

1           21  \ 

:  93 

Western  Portuguese  Africa  ; 

-     326  i 

2113 

!           179  : 

170 

Liberia  : 

.  215  : 

:            11  J 

22  : 

Belgian  Congo  : 

7  1 

\  2 

Seychelles  and  Dependencies  { 

\           \\  \ 

British  East  Africa  ! 

1 

■.y    _  ; 

Mozambique 

2  ! 

Madagascar  : 

7  ! 

Union  of  South  Africa  j 

2  ! 

Southern  British  Africa  ; 

it 

Total  Quantity  ; 

8,867  ' 

h,939  i 

:  3,2014  ,, 

Total  value,  1,000  ddllars  i 

1,629  : 

2,586  : 

'        2,868  ! 

2,U26 

pounds 


1952  1/ 


pounds 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular • 


-  17  - 

TIMITEP  nTAT^>:    ^^orts  of  Maryland  tobacco,  calendar  year  1952 
with  coriiparisons/oy  coiiritry  of  de3t:uiaticn 


"  doTmfiy 
of 

Destinatj,cn 


HORTil  ^I^KRICA; 
CaPiada  ^  • 

G'iateinala 
Honduras 

T-T-inidad  and-  Tobago 
EUROPE: 


poim.iB 


3/ 

8 


Ilor'/^y  ! 

^  : 

:  - 

Derjnark  i 

\           127  i 

1.6  5 

55  : 

26 

United  Kiiirdosn 

26  ; 

N«^thorland^ 

I        1,533  1 

t    '        297  s 

373  • 

378 

Belgi'van  and  Lxixeiubc-iirg  ! 

J           u27  « 

:             226  : 

223  : 

138 

Francs  : 

666  1 

256  s         1,01(9  ! 

5 

Germany        .  : 

5  .        173  ; 

;            3W^  1 

I5I4  • 

r  I8ii 

Austi^ia  1 

52  J 

!                  2)4  J 

2a  ! 

Czechoslovakia  j 

S 

STdtzsrland 

5,073 

U,519 

Finland  : 

;               It  1 

Estonia  ! 

\               5  i 

Poland  and  Daris5.g  j 

:                2  ! 

"83 

Spatr.  t 

1  21 

:  llh 

:  m 

Portugal 

Italy  J 

i  19 

■V      "  ' 

'i  1 

Israel 

\                1  : 

Thailand  : 

I  1 

French  Indochina 

:  10 

PhiliDpines,  Republic  of 

•3/ 

:             5u  . 

China 

r  2 

OCiiAMlA; 

Australia 
AFRICA : 

French  Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia    •   '  ' 

Egypt 

Canary  Islands 
Liberia 
I'lozan^ique 

Total  quantity 

Total  value J  1^000  dollars 


19/tr>-52 


T.ooo 

pounds 


3 

i 

2 


1951 


1^52  1/ 


Do\7nds 


1 
1 


pounds 


15 

2 
8 


1  ' 

5  ■ 

■ 

11 

• 
• 

• 

h9 
333  : 

1 

his 

57 

270 

652 

i               39  : 

I 

278 

15 

11^3 

• 

: 
} 

X  i 

1 

J/ 

1 

i    5^390  ! 

:          8,002  ! 

5,60? 

1,236 

^  5,235j 

h,226 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular, 


-  18  -  - 

UITITED  ST-^'=T>S:    Export-  of  One  Soicker  -tobacco,  calendar  year  1952 
TTith  comparisons  by  countries  of  destination 

    (Declared  weight) 


Co-untry 
of 

Destination 


NORTH  mmiCAt 

Canada 
CENIHAL  AIiERICA: 

HaiU 

Barbados 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

French  V'est  Indies 
SOUTH  AI,IERICA: 

Surinam 

Argentina 
ETJHOPE): 

IJcrvray 

Denmark 

Unit/ed  Kingdom 

Ireland 

iletherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
France 
Germany 
Austria 
STdltzerland 
Spain 
ASIAt 

Philippines,  Republic  of 
Portuguese  Asia 
AFRICA; 

French  Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Canary  Islands 
Spanish  Africa 


1935-3? 


Averages   


1.000 

pounds 


30 

1 
3 

51 
2 


3/ 


6 

5 

2 

Ih 
662 

13 


16 
1 


Cameroon  j 

1              26  : 

19  J 

ia 

French  Equatorial  Africa  ; 

26  : 

h  : 

French  Vfest  Africa  i 

61  \ 

58  : 

Uh  : 

Gold  Coast  : 

11  : 

hi  : 

5^  : 

9 

Nigeria  ; 

5  ' 

!        .    998  : 

1,290  J 

1,152 

British  West  Africa  j 

25  1 

VJestern  Portuguese  Africa 

a/ 

3  : 

"l49  : 

31  : 

Liberia  : 

13  : 

70  : 

72  : 

3 

Total  quantity  j 

956  ] 

2,977  ! 

3,571  ; 

1.520 

Total  value,  1,000  dollars  : 

82  i 

1,186  : 

^-1^-56 

1,000 
pounds 


13 


hi 


3/ 


10 

Hi 

2  oil 
277 

5?ii 
73 
11 
h 

2h2 


60 
hh 
113 


1951 


IcCOO 
Dounds 


1:52  1/ 


60 


Ih 


20S 
U73 


1,212 
7 

73 


IjOOO 

pounds 


U2 


11 

^2 

13 

138 


12 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


-  19  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Green  River  tobacco,  Cr-ilendar  year  19$2 
T/ith  comparisons  by  countries  of  destination 

declared  weight)     

A-vera^es 


Country 
of 

Destination 


NORTH  MERICA;  ' 

Canada 
CENTa4L  AMERICA! 

Haiti 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
French  V/est  Indies 
EUROPEi 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
United  Kingdom 
Ireland 
Netherlands 

Belgium. and  Luxembourg 

France 

Germany 

Azores 

Spain 
ASIA: 

Indonesia 
AFRICA: 

Egypt  -i 

Cameroon  ,  ..  c 

French  Equatorial  Africa 
French  West  Africa 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

British  West  Africa 
Liberia 

Total  Quantity 
Total  value,  l^OOQ  dollars 


19^1 

lo"^?  1  / 

1935-39  ! 

19lie-$2  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  i 

pounds  ; 

pounds  : 

pounds  \ 

1  £ovindr' 

5  \ 

7  : 

13 

2  : 

h  \ 

t 

11 

- 

9  ! 

:              22  ! 

- 

1,9!^7  i 

Ii77  : 

1,236 

3-0 

1  Uo 

37  : 

272  ! 

"38  : 

3i48 

716  : 

22)4 

:            22I4  : 

151 

y 

217  1 

1  ' 

50  : 

ih/ 

1  < 

173 

\            8S7  ' 

?7  * 

:  287 

..  1 

12  i 

1             28  ! 

1 

:  7 

73  < 

11  t            -  ' 

3 

0 

:  9 

\  9 

1 

202 

!  2b6 

[  126 

:  1»B72 

:  2^260 

!  609 

6^0 

i  ?3b 

*:  1,C71 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular* 


-  20  - 

UNITED  STATES?    Exports  of  total  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  calendar  year  19?2 
'with  comparisQris  by  comtries  of.  destiny 


Country  ; 

\           Averages  . 

• 

.1952,1/ 

of    _  '"'""nr.* 

UGSuxnauxon  i 

!    1935-39  i 

\    19I48-52  J 

!  1951 

\      1,000  : 
:     pounds  i 

.  '  '  1,006  : 
1     pounds  ! 

:    1,000  . .  : 
1  -  pounds  J  .: 

1,000 

;  pounds 

NORTH  AMERICAS  ^      ^ '    •  j 
Canada  { 
CENTRAL  A^IERICA:      '            -  a 

\            73  " 

\         365  1 

>  • 
• 

\  365 

• 

Mexico 

Guatemala  ' 
El  Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

Panama,  Republic  of  ^ 

Berauda 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dominican  Republic 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Other  British  ¥fest  Indies 
SOUTH  AMERICA: 
Colombia 

Surinam  ; 
French  Guiana 
Brazil 
Uruguay- 
Argentina 
EUEOPE; 
Sweden 
Norway 

Denmark  : 
United  Kingdom 
Ireland 
Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
France 

Gennany  ,  ,  : 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Switzerl^d 

U*S«S*R« 

Azores 

Spain 


3/ 
3/ 

1/ 
3/ 


1/ 
3/ 


V 


1/ 


3/ 


2lj 

5 
1 

2li 
5 

1 

h 

12 
7 


■1^ 


1 

2 
1 


1 

2 


1  J 

mm 

1  ; 

10 

\             16  : 

!               1  : 

3  i 

1            133  i 

n  88 

{      1 " 

:               2  : 

;1 

{                   10  ! 

f               3  : 

\             217  i 

131  : 

121 

1  ' 

1              17  s 

13  : 

\             701  J 

"  '   •     660  : 

-I5i4 

13ii  ' 

1              21  : 

■•  dn.cv;^■ 

1  : 

80  i 

590  J 

679  i 

■  507 

23 

:  592 

■     '  ^523 

II4O  : 

2/ 

£^.'-^^.d^.2 

339  : 

\        5,237  1 

!  3,068,: 

It,  oho 

2  : 

376  : 

•  157 

:             93  t 

'"36/^:.; 

;.  '■ .  ...2ii 

I       •      12  , 

1  I 

1              3  t 

It  i 

3 

5             22  \ 

Continued  - 


UNITED  GT;\T?5>-    Exports  o":^  total  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  cslend^ar  year 
-".vith  c:»nparinon3  by  covtnti^ies  o.f  destinr.ticn  (Con't.)' 


19?2 


cf 

De3tlnat?.on 


Portug"al 
Gibraltar 

;-.alta,  Gozo,  a  . id  Cyprus 
Free  Territory  o.f  Trieste 
ASIA; 

Israel  and  Palestine 
India 

French  Indochina 
Indonesia 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

China 

Japan 

ocmmjii 


Austi^alia 
New  Zealand 
AFRICA;  ' 

French  Morocco 
Tangier 
Algeria 
Tunisia 

Canary  Islands 
Spann.sh  Africa 
Cameroon 

French  V'est  Africa 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

British  v:est  Africa 
Angola 

V/esterh  Portuguese  Africa 

Liberia 

Hozajiibique 

Union  of  South  /ifrioa 
Total  Quantity 

Total  value »  1,000  dollars 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


pounds 


3/ 
( 

6/ 


2/ 

3/ 


pounds 


1951       :       1952  1/ 
pcimds 


1;"0C!5  ! 

pounds  i 


•*• 

:  36 

:  12 

r  11 

:  ho 

:  li; 

:  12 

- 

':  18 

: .  — 

t 

:  5 

i  12 

:  8 

— 

r  2 

r  a 

:  3 

- 

79  ' 

:  h 

:  3ii2 

1 

:  3!i 

:  71 

:  36 

1 

'  ^ 

;  — 

:  — 

: 

y           1>  ' 

18 

:  3 

:  2 

I  9 

i 

t            180  : 

t  - 

— 

I            5  ' 

:               3  1 

:  3 

1  ■ 

!           799  : 

263  ; 

192 

81  ! 

!                   53  ! 

:  60 

1  : 

3/  J 

^1  : 

32  : 

'  h9 

:                1  ! 

►              0  J 

-  : 

23  : 

10 

"53 

*T  ■ 

A.  ; 

33  : 

1  J 

1  5 

?.  : 

1  1 

"  5  i 

1  . 
• 

la : 

1  ; 

3  : 

3  : 

1  : 

1 

26^  : 

9,B76  i 

6,693  : 

6,762 

52i4  : 

10,280  : 

8,820  : 

7,233 

-  22  - 

UITITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  T^vrapper  ?ycalendar  year  1952  with 
comparisons  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  vreight) 


Co"untry  ; 

19521/ 

of  : 

■19119' 

19^0 

1951  i 

Destination  ! 

!".■■"         ■ : 

\    1,000  ! 

1,000 

:     1^000  J 

1;000 

;    pounds  ! 

pounds 

:    pounds  j 

!  pounds 

NORTH  MERIOAr  j 

Canada                          .  • 

\   .  Zkl 

:  3oe 

i           295  i 

ihO 

CEHTRAL  AMERICA:                        :    .  i 

Mexico  J 

•  3 

3  • 

i             .  5  i 

'  :  5 

Haiti 

1 

Dominican  Republic  : 

:               1  : 

1 

SOUTH  AI^OTICA:  i 

Colombia  j 

\  12 

\             3  ' 

:             16  i 

2 

Venezuela  j 

t  1 

13/ 

Surinam 

:            1  - 

:    .  3 

1 

I     :  1 

Brazil  j 

!  25 

!             103  ' 

{            126  : 

88 

Uruguay  j 

!  1 

f                2  : 

1 

Arj?entina  : 

!                2  - 

:               3  t 

EUROPE:  J 

Sweden  s 

!               1  1 

I  5 

Norway  j 

5  2 

\  1 

:  2r: 

2 

Denmark  \ 

lli6 

!            2[i5  - 

^    •  59 

United  Kingdom  ! 

5             3  : 

2 

I               3  : 

2 

Netherlands  j 

111 

:            lh9  1 

'  17^ 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  : 

76  : 

112 

!            107  ' 

:      '  158 

France  j 

3/ 

2 

Germany  j 

2,002    X  2,375 

\         2,251  i 

•-?,300 

Austria  j 

95  t 

II48  : 

5               :    119  : 

Czechoslovakia  i 

:              8  : 

15 

Switzerland                           :           13  ! 

!                   29  " 

20  i 

11 

U.S^S.R.  ! 

56  ! 

Azores  j 

6  : 

3 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
ASIA: 

Israel  and  Palestine 
India 

French  Indochina 

Philippines,  Republic  of 
OCEANIA; 

Australia 
AFRICA: 

Tangier 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Canary  Islands 
Spanish  Africa 
Union  of  South  Africa 


Total  Quantity 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 
See  footnotes  at"~end  of  circular. 


3 

5 

53 


16 

1 
26 


3,161 


6^030_ 


12 
32 


11 

^8 

'h3 


IL 


3,li50 


1 

71 


3 

27 

32 

9 


3,510 


3 
3 

2 

36 


3 

n 

\^ 
1 


^,061 


l4,U7i4 


-  23  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  3/  calendar  year  19?2  rath 

comparisons  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  weight) 


< 
< 

UX  i 

I9a9 

19^0  I 

1      19?1       :     19?2  1/ 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 

'1,6C)6  ' 
pounds 

pounds  { 

iMuiuin  /ij/irjrLxvjii «  « 

:  : 

\jcnia\jia,  a 

lii7  ' 

39  ! 

103 

CENTR/VL  AMERICA:  s 

1 

< 

t  « 
i 

Ilexico  J 

3$  :           -  J 

Guatemala  s 

23  • 

1  ! 

Honduras  : 

It  ! 

Nicaragua  : 

26  i 

mm  * 

wm 

Panama,  Republic  of  : 

9  ! 

Haiti                                       t         •   -  : 

TO  « 

« 

innxQcxQ.  anu  loucigo  : 

DUUin  Ri^l£jl\l.\jnt  i 

Mam  i 

IB  • 

DX  a.£iXJL  t 

7  ' 

116 

oweuen  s 

>                  ( P  < 

1        27  i 

130  : 

Norway  i 

27  J 

h 

Denmark  i 

1           u93  5 

226  J 

'96 

United  Kingdom  i 

26  :  1 

Netherlands 

!            773  : 

ii2a 

:            529  : 

335 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  ! 

1            303  : 

Iil3  ! 

?91 

:  333 

France  i 

I                1  : 

1,629 

Germany  ! 

1        6,263  ! 
f            '^1)4  : 

i          1,150  : 

816  i 

Austria  ■ 

1             2li0  : 

!           225  J 

1$7 

Switzerland  : 

:  111 

!              19  : 

8  ■ 

:  13 

Spain  ! 

:  111 

Portugal  J 

\       "m ' 

i             -      I               12  " 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cjprvis 
Italy 

i  2 

;  "15 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

:  27 

ASIA: 

\  12 

\  5 

Israel  and  Palestine 

'i  1 

\              3  • 

French  Indochina          :.  ;  i 

:  3 

China 

I  8 

mm 

OCEANIA: 

!              12  : 

Australia 

'i  13 

•  3 

New  Zealand 

!  3 

:  9 

: Continued  - 

UNITED  STATES t    E:cports  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  t/  caletidaT  year  19$^  with 
comparisons  by  comtries  of  destination  (Con*t.) 

(Declared  weight) 


.  Country 

■  ■    ^     ■    of  ■ 

Best  illation 

> 

..1950 

1                         ■  '  ' 

[     1951  S 

1 

i    195a  i/ 

Al'TiICA:                            .  i 
Algeria     •      -  ; 
T\inisia                      \      .  i 
Canary  Islands 

Gaineroon  j 
French  West  Africa 
Gold  Coast  1 
Angola                       ■      ■  ] 
Vifestern  Portuguese  Africa  ; 

Total  Quantity  •  ; 

Total  value,  1^000  dollars  i 

!  1,000 
{  pounds 

I  122 
I  16 

!                 21  ! 

:       -    36  1 

1  1 

!    1,000  i 
!  pounds 

mm 

I 

\                    1  ! 
1  ** 

1    1,000     .  : 
;    pounds  -J 
; 

:            io  : 
\             10  \ 

i     '  ? 

1,000 
pounds 

mm 

^  ...      .  > 
» 

1       9,0l'0  J 

!       2,755  . 

•  • 

\        2,88t  J  2,8l48 

i       9|338  < 

!       2,336  : 

\         2,1x91  :  2^500 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  filler  tobacco  5/  calendar  year  1952  with 

comparisons  by  country  of  destination 

 (Declared  weight)     ^  -  ' .  ■ 


"TouivEry 
of 

Destination 


NORTH  AI-IERICAi^ 

Cana3a 
CENTRAL  .A1.1ERICA; 

Mexico 

Bermuda  - 

Jamaica 

Haiti 
SOUTH  AI1>IERICA: 

Colombia 
EUROPE! 

Norway 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Li3xembourg 

Germany 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Gibraltar 


gounds 


16 
5 


1 
llh 

172 
5,702 

290 


1950 


1^^005™ 
pounds 


3/ 


1951 


T75Uo~ 

pounds 


19523/ 


l,o60 
j  pounds 


10 


3/ 


91 
191 

27 


31 1 


1 
1 
5 


11 


119 
1 

7 

itO 


61 
1 


32 
112 


f Continued 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  filler  tobacco  8/calendar  year  1952  iTith 
comparisons  by  combry  of  destination  (Con^t.) 


Country 
of 

Destination 

-2---/    _  .._ 

*  • 

r     1951       :      1952  1/ 

French  Indochina  j 
Philippines,  Republic  of  i 
AFRICA:  j 
French  Morocco 

Algeria  j 
Tunisia  • 
Cameroon  i 
French  West  Africa  i 

:      IpOOO  ' 
:  pounds 

i          611  1 
I        2,656  ' 

276  ' 
\              31  ■ 

128  : 

;  1,000 
:  '  pounds 

:  191 

]           568  i 

:  1,000 

:            -  : 

226  1 
r            53  • 

•  1,000 

!  pouriQS 

i  331 

'  182 

•  ■  60 
I  53 

Total  Quantity  • 

Total  value,  liOOO  dollars  \ 

!  iPjJ12  ! 

i496  i 

: "  853 

^         3il403  ! 

h07  i 

156 ; 

309 

UMITED  STATFi*.:    E;jrpoi*te  of  Perique  tobacco  calendar  year  1952  with 

comparisons  by  country  of  destination 

(Declared  Y^eight) 
J   Averages 


CourvEry  " 
of 

Dastination 


NORTH  AMERICA; 

Canada 
SOUTH  AIvIERICA;  ' 

Colombia 

Argentina 
EUl^OPE; 

Norway 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

Germany 

Austria 

Svdtzerland 

Finland 

Italy 


1935-39 


3/ 


1^000 
pounds 

'  26 

1 

13 

86 

1 
1 

1 
1 


3/ 


1,000 
pounds 


17 

1 

25 
1 
1 


1 
1 
5  : 

1  J 


1,000 

pOULidS 


10 
1 

36 

3 
2 


1.000 
pounds 


11 

2 

39 


Continued  - 


( 
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UI'JITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Perique  tobacco  calendar  year  19^2  Tdth 
comparisons  by  country  of  destination  (Gcn^t.) 

(Declared  v.^eight) 


Country  : 

Ai'^rsges 

1  19523/ 

of 

)Bestinaticn  \ 

\    1935-.39  ' 

191^8-52  - 

i     1951  1 

ASIA:  ! 
Japan  ; 

:      1,000  1 
pounds 

1^000  : 
:      pounds  • 

!  l! 

1,000  1 
pounds  J 

1  1,000 

pounds 

6 

Total  Quantity  ; 

"            132  : 

63 

i  55 

'-  60 

Total  value,  1,000  dollars 

52  i 

?3  • 

i  h6 

!  53 

UMTED  STATES:    Exports  of  Trimrdngs,  st-ems,  and  scrap  tobacco 
calendar  year  1?$2  vr±xh  comparisons  by  country  of  destinaticai 


Country  ! 

1            Averages  ; 

i   1952  1/ 

01  : 
Destination  i 

1  1935-39 

:    I9US-52  : 

:  1951 

NORTH  AlIERICA:              |  : 

:      1,000  : 
!      pounds  : 

1,C00 
pounds  ! 

\  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

Canada  ! 

'  :            1  : 

1  5 

CENmAL  A.MERICAJ  .        •    ■     -  : 

Mexico                                    5  2 

-  Netherlamds  Antilles  j 

I               2  : 

Other  British  T/est  Indies  : 

1  J 

SOUTH  MERIGA:  : 

Umiguay 

EUROPE:  J 
Sweden  j 
Norway  j 
Denmark  j 
United  Kingdom  j 
Netherlands  j 
Belgiim  and  Lux'^bourg  j 
France  1 
Germany 

Austria  ; 
Switzerland 

19 

992  ' 
:            153  1 

!                323  I 

:  I46 

372  : 
1              i|6  : 

\             216  : 
22 

I              50  ^ 

i            \1  \ 

\         931  < 
^            78  ! 
238  1 

a65  \ 

118 

2.1i3  ; 
!           100  1 

i  9 

'x  861» 

376 

!  198 

lii7 

I  56 

!  236 
71 

:         1,060  : 

1             108  ! 
:            201  ' 
{            169  1 
I             20  - 
!             67  1 
\              1  ' 

1            1,277  ! 
i        .         '16  i 

Finland  j 

i                     1  J 

Latvia  i 

!                2  : 

Poland  and  Danzig  ! 

I                      ^  ! 

»                                y  * 

Spain 

\                2  : 

Gibraltar 

!             3  ; 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus  : 

r               2  i 

!              3  i 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  rTATES:    Exports  of  trinraings,  stems,  and  scrap  tobacco 
calendar  year  1952  vdth  comparisons  by  country 
of  destination  (Oon't,) 

(Declared  v;eight)  


Coimtry' 


of 

:  1951 

Destination 

:  193?-'39 

':  l9h6-52 

i,UUU 

pounds 

:  1,000 

r  1,000 

t  1,000 
{  pounds 

ASIA: 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Israel  and  Palestine  ! 

2 

Jordan  i 

:  66 

Uh  ' 

!  ihh 

Kuwait 

:  10 

India 

'3/ 

:3/              :  2 

French  Indochina  i 

0 

*■* 

Indonesia 

xsj  3 

Macao 

:            '  h' 

:  20 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

lh2 

:            20  i 

ni 

China 

J,p,  J.OU 

:  2,310 

Kv/antung  j 

{  {'4 

Hong  Kong 

0  , 

C-  1 

\           573  : 

1,059  ! 

!  '75 

Japan  j 

AFRICA!  : 

t 

French  Morocco  i 

► 

> 

!            202  \ 

178  : 

ii53 

Tangier  \ 

293  1 

703 

Algeria                                  : ( 

"  6  \ 

Tunisia  j 

:( 

F-gypt  1 

mm 

:               I4  5 

Canary  Islands  i 

16  t 

•            19  i 

!  106 

Spanish  Africa 

:              17  : 

23    :  U8 

French  West  Africa  j 

9  i 

mm 

!              -  ! 

Mi 

Western  Portuguese  Africa 

1 

Total  Quantity  i 

19,632 

6,002  J 

3,982  : 

3,622^ 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars  i 

ii66  • 

1498 ; 

383  i 

387 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Class  established  January  1952,    3/  Less  than  500  pounds • 
U/  Includes  Madeira  Islands  for  193$ '-39 *    5/  Does  not""include  1<,313  thousand 
pounds  to  Kwantung  which  is  included  in  grand  to  tale    6/  Includes  all  French 
possessions  in  Africa  n,e«i#    7/  Includes  all  Portuguese  posS'-^ssions  in  Africa 
n.edo    ^  Class  breakdoim  established  January  19^49 0 


Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service' from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the' 
Census© 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNHreO  STATES*  DEPARTMENT    Of  AdH^IC  U  lT  U*?^ 
FORErGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE; 
WASH  I  NGTO-N,  D. 


FT 


April  Ihs  l^S3 


UNITED  vSTATES  EXPORTr  OF  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  HIODUCTS 


The  value  of  United  States  exports  of  tobacco  products  during  1952 
was  $58,9  million  which  was  slightly  above  the  556,7  million  exported  in 
1951  and  over  5  times  greater  than  the  prewar  (1934--3B)  annual  average  value 
of  $10,8  million.    Cigarette  exports  accounted  for  93.7  percent  of  total 
tobacco  products  value  in  19525  chev/ing  tobacco  3*3  percent  of  total  value; 
smoking  tobacco  2,5  percent;  and  cigars  0,b  percent.    Manufactured  tobacco 
exports  seem  to  have  stabilized  at  about  ^■55  mllion  annually  under  current 
economic  conditions  in  the  major  importing  countries. 


Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  during  1952  with  comparisons 


Product 


Average 
193A-38 


Quan- 
tity 


Cigarettes 

(million  pieces)  :4-,774. 


Cigars  and  cheroots 
(1,000  pieces) 

Smoking  tobacco 
(1,000  pounds) 

Chewing  tobacco 
and  other 
(1,000  pounds) 

Total 


8,201 


967 


1.787 


Average 
19/^8-52 


*  Value 

{Quan- : 
rtity  : 

:  1,000  . 
:dollarsi 

:  9,058. 
« 

518,436: 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I  435:5,111{ 

•  •  • 

:  601! 

•  4 

•  1 

:  : 

• 

2,140: 

• 
• 

• 

:  7C8j 

10,802 


Value 

17000 
dollars 

54,730 
353 
1,434 


19521/ 


•  1951  ; 

'C'uan-T™^  rQuan-l"""? 
tity  I  ^^-^^Q  :tity  :  ^^^^^ 
:  i,'000  :         J  1,000 
t dollars:  :dollars 


53,435:1^^352:  54,754 


3,402:  194 
t 
t 

2,553:  2,019 


2,273 
2,864 


177 


2,455 


,1,921:  1.3  74:    1.070:  1.920:  1.547 


58,438.         :  56,719;         I  58,933 


1/  Preliminary 


2 


Cigarettes 

TXiring  1952  cigarette  exports  totaled  l6,h  billion  pieces  valued  at  S?h.8 
oillion  as . compared  with  l6#8  :billion  pieces  valued  at  $53. U  million  in -1951 • 
Cigaorette  exports  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  the  prewar  (193h-33) 
average  of  h,6  billion  pieces  valued  at  $9»1  million,    A  high  19143-52  average 
Vv'hich  totaled  18. It  billion  pieces  valued  at  S5h.7  million  is  attributed  to 
larger  takings  by  the  Philippine  Republic,    HoT^ever,  this  outlet  has  changed 
from  a  market  for  manufactured  products  to  a  market  for  leaf  tobacco.  During 
1952  exports  of  cigarettes  increased  to  all  areas  except  Asia  which  decreased 
sufficiently  to  more  than  offset  the  increase  of  shipments  elseY^here,  The 
large  decrease  in  Asia  was  attributed  to  smaller  1952  takings  by  the  Philippine 
Republic,  British  Ualaya,  and  Kong  Kong, 

Cigars  and  Cheroots 

Exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  during  the  1952  calendar  year  totaled 
3«3  million  pieces  valued  at  $177,000,    This  compares  vath  3»h  million  pieces 
valued  at  $19i;,000  in  1951.    However,  the  1952  and  1^51  exports  show  a  sub- 
stantial decline  as  compared  to  the  prewar  (1 '^3^-3 8)  average  of  6,2  million 
pieces:  valued  at  $Ii35,000,    The  postwar  decrease  is  primarily  attributed  to 
smaller  takings  of  United  States  cigars  and  cheroots  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy. 

Smoking  Tobacco 

In  1952  the  value  of  smoking  tobacco  exports  totaled  $2,h55,000  which 
is  slightly  abo\^e  the  §2,019,000  exported  in  l<^5l  and  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  the  prev/ar  average  of  3601,000,    A  comparison  of  export  data 
shows  a  trend  toward  a  steadily  increasing  export  market  for  smoking  tobacco 
during  postwar  years,  • 

Chewing:  Tobacco  and  Other 

Export  value  during  lf^52  was  nearly       percent  above  l<^5l  and  over  twice 
as  large  as  the  prewar  annual  (193^-38)  average.    However,  the  1952  volume 
was  ho  percent  above  1951  and  only  2  percent  above  the  pre^^*^  average,  indi- 
cating the  establishment  of  a  relatively  stable  post\7ar  export  market  and 
at  higher  price  per  unit  for  these  pi'oducts,    Australia  and  the  Philippine 
Republic,  the  largest  prewar  markets,  continue  as  the  leading  outlets  during 
the  postvrar  years.    These  two  countries  took  85  percent  of  the  1952  che^ving, 
plug,  and  other. 
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CIGARETTES;    Exports  by  country  of  destination  during  19$2  with  comparisons 


Continent 


Averages 


SOUTH  AI/IERICA: 


and 

•  xyjju-jo 

Country 

•      .LyUO— pc 

•       1 .000 

:  1,UUU 

• 

:  pieces 

;  pieces 

•  pieces 

NORTH"  AMERICA: 

Iceland  < 

»        77  T  on 

>        7  Q  7  fln 

Canada 

»  J-0,j}JX 

•        070  liDn 
:  3(^,UVU 

:  p33,l09 

1  c'Qn 

:  l,3oO 

•                   ( |0 

\        cyLl  pUOl. 

KnA  07A 

:    loi? ,  99U 

Costa  Rica 

.         OR  cToA 
'  tO.!?<iO 

,          OA  n/Cfl 
;  i:0,UOO 

:        lu  •  olO 

:  2U,3U9 

rcUicullci  nt?puuxxu  1 

1  U/ljUO/ 

:  6Uu,823 

Panama  Canal   7nnp                      '  < 

t       ono  c^on  , 

Bermuda  « 

2Q  80)i 

/y,  1,0), 

Cuba  J 

1       Ii6,83i4  - 

:  329,355 

:  357,917 

:  3^6,126 

Haiti  J 

19,1^7 

\        73,221  : 

:        63,880  : 

62,192 

Curacao  (M.W.I)  : 

105,226 

Netherlands  Antilles  j 

1,019,092 

:      769,1^0  ! 

8[i6,a95 

Other  ! 

\       142,029  1 

88,739 

:      121,1490  \ 

100,572 

Total  North  America              • : 

715, 7UU  : 

2,953,015  ' 

1  2,911,517  : 

3,002,816 

Colombia  - 

;       90,778  : 

2a2,55a  : 

165, 8a5  ' 

:  260,52a 

Venezuela  \ 

;       38,686  : 

1,181,296  ' 

:  1,699,^59  : 

l,570,ia7 

Ecuador  \ 

1         6,698  : 

126,837 

\   ia2,55a  : 

185, aoo 

Peru  1 

1          10,14514  ! 

!        62,730  : 

57,070  : 

57,720 

Uruguay 

\         7,30l4  J 

ia8,a27  : 

137,027  : 

180,836 

Argentina 

:       63,6143  J 

13,199 

:            770  : 

3,595 

Other 

!         8,827  : 

29,7ai  1 

38,iaa  1 

38,020 

Total  South  America  \ 

!      226,89^  ! 

l,80a,78a  : 

■  ^,^,369  : 

^,^96;5a2 

EUROPE:  J 

Sweden  : 

79,755  ! 

a95,a59  : 

:      590,952  : 

65a, aoo 

France 

:     307,22a  ! 

383,530  ; 

:      739,337  : 

351,737 

United  Kingdom  : 

98,75a  : 

27,879  : 

39,87a  : 

23,895 

Netherlands  : 

127, ?li  : 

205,3a2  : 

2119,750  : 

255,^30 

Ireland  1 

203  : 

10,777  : 

Il4,a20  : 

17,130 

Belgium  j 

!    63,aoa  : 

98a, 680  : 

877,750  : 

813,690 

Switzerland  1 

!       16,235  : 

717,2a8  : 

853,150  : 

70.j,669 

Spain  : 

15,595  : 

7,26a  : 

760  : 

990 

Portugal  : 

a,686  : 

27,67a  : 

22, loo  : 

16,600 

Italy  : 

33,500  : 

375,035  : 

355,iaO  : 

aoi,3i5 

Other  J 

ia2,692  : 

1,569,675  : 

1,069, 7aa  : 

l,293,a57 

Total  Europe 

889,96i4  : 

■  a,8oa,563  : 

a, 822,307  : 

5,03^,813 
Continued  - 

CIGARETTES:    Exports  by  comtry  of  destination  diiring  1952  vdth' comparisons 

  (Continued)  .. 


•  Continent 
and 

Country  : 

5  Avert 
I93I4-38  \ 

iges  ! 
!    19i|8-52  \ 

1951  •  \ 

.  1952  1/ 

ASIA:^ 

"Iraq"  j 

Palestine  k  Trans -Jordan 
.  French  Indochina 

Netherlands  Indies 
•  Philippines,  .Republic  of  ; 

China  j 

Hong  Kong                        .  i 
British  Malaya  \ 
Other 

Total  Asia 

OCEA-NIA:    :        ,  '  \ 
Australia       .  : 
New  Zealand  : 
French  Q'ceania 
Fr-ehch  Pacific  Islands 
Other  •  : 
Total  Oceania  s 

AFRICA: 

Algeria  •  j 
Tunisia  : 
Canary  Islands  .\ 
Union  of  South  Africa  \ 
Egypt  : 
Belgian  Congo.  j 
Tangier s  ! 
Other             ,  : 
Total  Africa  i 

Total  Quantity  .                   .  : 

\      1,000  ' 
:      pieces  i 

\     .6ii8 ; 

!    .     2,373- I 
!       I5,lli8  ' 

!  2,5ib3,597  ' 
•     •    8)4,233  : 
!        22,159  ■■ 
■      2,5?ii  : 
!  US,68!). 

;      1,000  I 
!      pieces  i 

1,176  ; 

1       26,8[i8  ! 
\  10,10li 
:  68,693 
:  a,It86,121  ; 
:         2,276  ! 
.      952,li20  : 
li75,709  ! 
r      569,311  ' 

I5OOO  : 
;    pieces.  ' 

\  20,660 

f          3,100  : 

:       52,888  < 
I,21l4,2li0  ' 

:  1,199,096 
:  1,151^,295  1 
:      601,328 . 

:  1,000 
\  .  pieces 

i  13,5h0 
:  5,600 
:  -61,600 
f  692,837 

;  709,512 

!  639,268 

1  755,399 

!      2  •  7^^^-  ,  ^^irO 

:  6.592,658  : 

:  l4,2U5,607 

^    2,877,756 ■ 

19,011  1 

I       17,589  ; 
\       23,1429  : 

•730  i 

:  2,907 
14,628 

37,12U  ^ 

^M75  < 

:    '  ■  '  ■  1,986^ 
:         U,910  5 

:  33,020 
1       .  7,160  ! 

:  8,820 
3,160 

r    ;  26,756 

'(  \ 

(        15,120  ! 

!        37,572  : 
3,U75  ■ 
33,8ii7  1 
\  522 

57,531  ' 

1,310  : 
1  l4,05C 

a2,l4l3  : 
r  33,511 

111,1487  ' 
;      173,782  : 
1,1^63,720  : 
\     366^,6^2  J 

5140 : 

:         6,000  ; 
\        29,970  ! 
:         3,230  : 
\  93,820 
\     186,958  ! 

I,757,iil0 
•      li56,701  : 

560 
8,800 
9,850 
8,161 

:  .109,959 
.  188,1460 

:  2,129,929 
50.1i,957 

^      lUa5067  : 

2,22?r^9l5~l 

2,539,629  : 

!  2,960,676 

i  ii, 773,666  i 

I3,a3<§,)469  \ 

16,807,805  : 

\  16,351,519 

Total  value,  1,000  dollars  : 

9,058 

:       5h,730  : 

53,^36  ; 

5l4,75ii 

1/  Preliminary,, 


-  ?  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  calendar' year  19^2 

with  comparisons 


(Jontinent 

',  Averages 

:  1932 

cuia 

;  19?1 

.  Country 

:  I93I4-38 

:  1,000 

>  X,UUVJ 

>        1  Ann  " 

:  pieces 

» 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

• 

;  pieces 

NORTH  mmicAi  - 

► 

t 

• 

Iceland                                 s  3 

i               1  : 

Panama  Republic 

:  1,111 

:  290 

!  538 

Panama  Canal  Zone  : 

•  Poo 

Bermuda 

:  70 

Other  countries 

:            hhh  1 

On  P 

;  200 

:  2li2 

Total  North  America 

:  1.583 

:             ( (<j  ' 

SOUTH  MffiRICA!  i 

Total  South  America 

:  169 

•                f  J  > 

: ■  ■■■■"63': 

105 

EUROPE!  J 

\  \ 

Germany                                 j           182  : 

1,216  1 

•  22 

United  Kingdom  j 

\         2,176  : 

l6  • 

13 

i  2 

Spain  ! 

I  1 

1 

»  X 

Italy 

i         2,^lh  : 

!          .            2  J 

Other  countries  \ 

:        .    367  ! 

P7)i  < 

r            138  J 

309 

Total  Europe  i 

1         .5,2140  1 

!           175  f  312 

ASIA:  1 

Total  Asia 

!                 219  ! 

755  : 

590 

OCEii.NIA:  i 

Total  Oceania  ; 

1            321  : 

JLU  ! 

33 

AFRICA:  i 

Egypt  J 

67  S 

23  ! 

32  ! 

8 

Union  of  South  Africa  j 

553  : 

^02  • 

1,079  : 

li30 

Other  Countries  j 

^              ^9  : 

115  : 

liil  : 

6I4 

Total  Africa  • 

669  1 

6i40  < 

:         1,252  : 

522  ■ 

Total  Quantity  j 

8,201 

5,111  i 

3,i^02 

3,273 

Total  value,  1,000  dollars  s 

h3S  \ 

353  : 

19I1  ! 

177 

1/  Preliminary, 


Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census • 
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UNIIED  STATES:"  Exports  of  cY.evrim^  plug  and  other  tobacco 
calendar  year  1952  with  comparisons  £/ 


Country 

:  Aver^ 
\  1931.-33 

'i    I9I16-52  ' 

1952  i/ 

Canada  - 
Panama  j 
United  Kingdom 

Philippines,  Republic  of  j 

AUS  \jTa.±±dL  I 

Other  countries  ! 
Total  quantity 

Total  ^/alue,  1^000  dollars  j 

1  poraids 

I             Ihl  ' 

f  609 

173 

:   t;'oco  ■ "  : 

:      pounds  ; 

:         ■   139  : 
:               38  J 
:         .    833  • 
:  73<^ 
:         .    3Ul  : 

'    1,000  J 
pounds 

On  . 

22  • 

:  • 

:            b04  -1 
.   .Iif2  : 

!  1,000 
I  pounds 

do 

-  .119 
:  .29 
788 

..duU 

116 

2,lh2  \ 

l,37l4  i 

1,920  . 

708 

\    ■     l,h3h  \ 

1,070  i 

~     .  ■■    ■            ■  .   ■ '-' 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  smoking  tobacco,  c^^J.endar  year  1952  vdth 
••                                                     COTparisons  3/ 

•     -  Country  : 

Averc 
1^314-38  : 

■iges  : 
19h3-.52  1 

1951  ; 

1952-1/ 

Canada  ; 
Argentina  < 
United  Kingdom  : 
Pliilippines,  Republic  of  \ 
Other  countries        -  . 

Total  quantity  i 

Total  value,  1.000  dollars  : 

t      1,000  1 
)  ■    pouiids  ' 

:      1^000  I 
;      pounds  : 

!      1;,000  : 
pounds 

1,000 
!  pounds 

132  i 
:            263  : 

102  ; 

;         "    6h  1 

hoi 

253  ' 
Iho  : 

Ih  I 

!            21-3  : 
:         1,683  : 

257  i 
165  : 
.21  : 

303  1 
1^307  ' 

237 
"15 

2,027 

1  967 

:         2,3U4  i 

2,553 

2,86l4 

601 

:         1^921  \ 

2,019  i 

2,h$^ 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Snuff  included  19lt8  on,  3/  includes  sip.oking  tobacco  in 
packages,  in  bulk,  especially  prepai'ed  cigarette  tobacco. 


Compiled  in  Foreign  /igricultural  Ser^dce  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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FOREIGW  MAiihKT  NOTEC-.-TOBA()C() 


The  Tobacco  gltuatlon  in  Tunisia  1/ 

By  George       Van  Dyne 
thrive  ting  Specialist 


AualCULTURE 


All  phacer.  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Timif^la  are  controlled  by  the 
Tuidsia  Tobacco  Monopoly  (Regie  Tnnif?ienne).    Production  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  1952  was  more  than  double  prew-ir.    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1952 
vere  about  25  percent  greater  than  the  prewar  level.    Factory  output  of 
tobacco  productf.;,  especially  cigarettes,  increased  steadily  during  the  postwar 
period.    Exports  of  leaf  and  products  since  194-9  have  been  encouraging.  Total 
et^ocks  of  leaf  tobacco  at  the  end  of  December  1952  were  greater  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1951 # 

Froductlon 

Tund.sia's  production  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1952  vms  reported  at  the 
record  fig\n^e  of  2,7  million  pounds  (farm  vreight).    The  crop  was  harvested 
from  about  2,500  acrea,  by  9,000  (proijers  who  received  the  equivalent  of 
UJ^Sl,822,855  for  their  tobacco,  2/    IVewar*  (1935-39)  annual  production  was 
only  1,2  million  pounds  from  an  average  of  1,021  acres.    Plans  for  1953  are 
for.  an  expansion  of  about  10  percent  in  planted  area  and  an  increase  of 
XO  j)ercent  in  price  to  groi/ers. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuln/^  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  anrl  com|;otition 
with  United  States  tobacco  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Van  Dyne,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agi-icultural  Marketing  Act,    Mr,  Vari  Dyne  is  stationed  in  Faria, 
France,  to  report  on  tobacco  markets  in  I'estern  Europe  and  the-  Mediterranean 
area.    He  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  T^y  the  tobacco  trade,  and  members 
of  tho  staff  of-  the  United  vStates  Consulate  General  at  Tunis. 


2/    Source  I    Regie  Turdsienne, 

Notet    Rate  of  exchange:    T,  francs  3^0=:US$;^1* 00. 
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The  bulk  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Tunisia  is  a  type  of  Nicotiana  tabacuii 
called  Arbi.    Arbi  is  grown  principally  in  Sedjenane  in  the  districts  of 
Ain  Diaham,  Tabarka,  and  Mer jerda  and  is  used  mainly  for  cigarettes  and 
smoking  tobacco.    The  other  important  tobacco  is  Souffi,  of  the  Nicptiam 
rustica  species.    Souffi  is  grown  in  the  oasis  of  Gabes  and  in  the  district 
of  Cape  Bon  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  snuff.    Arbi  seedlings  are 
cultivated  mid-January  to  raj.d«February  and  transplanted  in  May  for  harvesting 
July-August,    Souffi  seedlings  are  cultivated  November-December  and  trans- 
planted January-February  for  harvesting  ^Jay-June.    Harvesting  is  accomplished 
by  the  priming  method  for  Arbi  and  stalk-cutting  method  for  Souffi,    All  plants 
are  topped,  and  both  types  are  air -cured  and  fermented. 

Imports 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Tunisia  during  1952  totaled  4 #9  million 
poundsi  compared  with  an  annual  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  about  3.9  million 
pounds,  2/         principal  suppliers  of  leaf  in  1952  were  Algeria  1^9  million 
pounds^  the  United  States  0.7  million,  Brazil  0,6  millioni  Turkey  0,4-  millionp 
Dominican  Republic  0,4.  million^  Angola  0,3  million,  and  Greece  0,2  million. 
Imports  from  Latin-American  countries  and  Algeria  are  going  ahead  at  the 
expense  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  and  Oriental-type  producing  couniries, 

Tunisia's  imports  of  tobacco  products  have  never  been  large,  and  are 
decreasing.    During  1952  imports  of  tobacco  products  totaled  121,5^4  pounds, 
of  which  France  supplied  66,. 13B  pounds,  the  United  States  19,4-00  pounds, 
Algeria  17,196  pounds,  and  the  United  Kingdom  12,125  i.">ounds.    About  90  percent 
of  the  tobacco  products  imported  were  cigarettes,  the  remainder  being  mainly 
cigars  from  the  Netherlands, 

Stocks 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  on  December  31,  1952,  totaled  S,9  million  pounds, 
including  1,1  million  pounds  of  United  States  leaf,  which  is  approximately 
one  year's  supply.    The  United  States  leaf  was  made  up  principally  of  0,4- 
million  pounds  of  Kentucky  dark-fired,  0,3  million  pounds  of  Itoyland,  0,2 
million  pounds  of  Burley,  nearly  0,1  million  pounds  of  Virginia  flue-cured, 
and  nearly  0,1  million  pounds  of  One  Sucker.    The  remainder  was  chiefly 
cigar  leaf.    Because  of  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  the  initial  high 
cost  of  United  States  leaf,  and  the  exorbitant  premiums  required  for  the 
purchase  of  United  States  dollars,  the  Monopoly  restricted  imports  of 
United  States  leaf  in  1952  to  about  75  percent  of  the  quantity  it  originally 
planned  to  import.    Furthermore,  it  feared  that  it  would  have  to  make  a 
similar  reduction  in  its  1953  purchases  for  the  same  reasons. 

Domestic  Manufacture 

The  center  of  the  tobacco  manufactui-ing  industry  in  Tunisia  is  at  Tunis, 
the  capital  and  chief  port.    There,  products  manufactured  by  the  600  employees 
of  the  mechanized,  well-operated  plant  include  cigarettes,  pipe  smoking 
mixtures,  cigars,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff.    The  output  of  manufactured 

2/   Sourc« t    Tunisia  Tobacco  Regie. 


products,  which  averaged  about  4.t9  million  pounds  per  year  during  World  Vlar  II, 
averaged  over  5.7  million  pounds  for  the  3  years  ended  December  19'32,  About 
80  percent  of  the  factory  output  is  now  cigarettes,  about  16  percent  snuff 
tobacco,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  cut  tobacco.    The  outlook  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  products,  particularly  cigarette?'.,  is  favorable. 
Domestic  cigarettes  include  well-iaade  Uni.ted  States  blended  and  Virginia  typos 
that  sell  at  2B  U,S«  cents  per  packed  of  20,  compared  with  4-3  U.S.  cents  for 
imported  standard  United  States  or  English  brands,  v/ith  the  exception  of 
United  States  blended-type  Raleigh  cigarettes  made  in  England  that  sell  at 
26  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20, 

Exports 

Exportr.  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from  Tunisia  have  not  yet 
been  fully  developed.    However,  trial  shipments  of  srmff  tobacco  leaf  in 
1950  totaled  over  2.9  million  pounds,  and  substantial  repeat  orders  have  been 
received.    Furthermore;  tobacco  products,  particularly  cigaretteu^.,  vjere  shipped 
to  several  countries  in  1950,  and  since  then  encouraging  orders  for  these 
products  have  also  been  received. 
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The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Algeria  1/ 

By  George  W.  Van  Dyne 
I'iarketing  Specialif^t 


During  recent  years  Algeria  has  been  either  the  second  or  third  largest 
producer  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Africa.    In  1952  Algeria's  production  totaled 
A5.2  million  pounds,  nearly  one-half  of  v;hd-eh  was  exported.    Imports  of  leaf 
in  1952  were  approximately  9-7  million  pounds,  about  20  percent  more  than 
the  1935-39  average.    Total  leaf  utilized  in  domestic  laanuf actuate  for  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1952,  was  18o9  million  pounds  '2/  compared  with  about  15,4, 
million  pounds  prewaPo    Usage  of  Uaited  States  leaf  tobacco,  however,  was 
only  0,8  million  pourjis,  v/hich  was  slightly  less  than  the  average  during 
prewar  years.    The  trade  state  that  if  dollar  exchange  were  available  a 
minimum  of  2,2  million  pounds  of  United  States  leaf  and  about  60  million 
United  States  blended- type  cigarettes  would  be  iiaported  annually  provided 
costs  were  competitive  with  somev/hat  similar  leaf  and  cigarettes. 

Production 

Algeria's  1952  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at  4-5.2  million  pounds, 
harvested  from  about  67.607  acres  by  21,000  grov/ers  who  received  the  equiva- 
lent of  approximately  ^9,370,960  for  their  crops,  y    This  comp^ares  with 
4-1.0  million  pounds  produced  in  .1951  and  a  prewar  average  of  38,5  million 
pounds.    The  all-time  record  i-as  established  in  1925  when  65.7  miLlion  pounds 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  tobacco  being  conducted  by  W\  Vsn  Dyne,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Af!t.    Mr,  Van  Dyno  i'.^  stationed  in  Paris,  France, 
to  report  on  xobacco  markets  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area.  He 
acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  tobacco  trade,  Algerian  Government  offi- 
cials, and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Consu-late  General  at  Algiers. 
2/*^   Source:    Tobacco  Manufacturer's  Trade  Association,  Algiers, 
2/    Source:    Directorate  of  Agriculture,  Algiers, 

Note:    Rate  of  exchanges    A.  francs  350=USSl.OO. 
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were  produced  from  80,673  acres  by  21,760  growers.    Plans  are  for  a  slightly 
larger  crop  in  1953  than  in  1952,  atid  for  a  moderate  increase  in  prices.- 

Practically  all  of  Algeria's  leaf  tobacco  is  the  Nicotiana  species  and 
it  is  grown  without  irrigation  in  the  Departments  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and 
Constantine,    Three  producer  cooperative  marketing  organizations,  each  with 
headquarters  anc3  manipulation  plants  at  the  most  important  growing  centers, 
control  production  and  sales  of  domestic  leafa    About  half  the  crop  is  grown 
in  the  district  of  Bone  in  the  Department  of  Constantine  and  is  sun-cured  for 
use  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco.    The  bulk 


.ng  purpo; 

products,  except  cigars  and  snuffy    Rustica  is  produced  chiefly  in  the 
Departments  of  Constantine  and  Oran  and  is  used  mainly  for  the  manufacture 
of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco.    Cigar  leaf  is  imported.    Seedbeds  generally 
are  sown  and  cultivated  December- January  for  transplanting  l^iarch-l'iay  and 
harvesting  July-September,    Harvesting  is  accomplished  by  the  priming  method. 
None  of  the  leaf  grovm  in  Algeria  is  competitive  v/ith  United  States  leaf, 
and  because  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
United  States  tobacco  types  will  be  successfully  produced  in  Algeria  in  the 
future  e 

Imports 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1952  totaled  9»7  million  pounds  compared 
with  9e5  mj.llion  pounds  in  1951  and  a  prewar  average  of  B.O  million  pounds^ 
In  1952  nearly  two^thirds  of  the  leaf  originated  in  Latin  American  countries, 
mainly  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Paraguay,  and  mcst  of  it  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dark  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.    Small  quantities 
of  cigar  leaf  were  imported  from  Indonesia,  Colombia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
United  Sts,tes,    Total  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  declined  from 
1,6  million  pounds  in  1950  to  1,5  million  pounds  in  1951,  and  1.1  million 
pounds  in  1952.    However,  there  is  an  increasing  potential  demand  for 
United  States  leaf,  particularly  flue-ciared  and  Bur  leys 

Algeria's  imports  of  tobacco  products— cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco,  and 
cigars — come  principally  from  Europe 9    The  bulk  of  the  cigarettes  are 
United  States  blended  typ-es,  but  several  brands  are  bright  Virginia,,  Unless 
manufacturers  in  Algeria  can  obtain  sufficient  United  States  leaf  to  make 
similar  cigarettes,  imports  from  Europe  v/ill  continue  and  probably  increase. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  increased  from  33,269  pounds  in  1951  to  93,696 
pounds  in  1952,.    Last  year  Switzerland  shipped  4-9,162  pounds*  the  Netherlands 
25,132  pounds.  Be Igixim- Luxemburg  1/^,770  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  3,527  poundsi 
and  the  United  States  1,102  pounds.    Imports  of  smoking  tobacco  increased 
from  6pl72  pounds  in  1951  to  22,266  pounds  in  1952,  when  the  Netherlands 
supplied  20,723  pounds  and  Switzerland  1,543  pounds.    Cigars  increased  from 
93,300  pieces  in  1951  to  ^^27,400  pieces  in  1952,    The  Netherlands  and 
Belgium- Luxemburg  each  shipped  about  187,000  pieces  and  Switzerland  50,000, 
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A.lglers,  the  c-'apital  and  principal  port,  is  the  center  of  Algeria's 
tobacco  mannfactn.ring  ^nriustry.    There  are,  hov/ever,  important  factories 
at  the  ports  of  Oi-an_,  Mostaganem,  and  Bougie,    The  factories  are  mechanized 
and  well  operated  and  employ  about  2, COO  pei sons.     Products  made  include  an 
attractive  range  of  cigarettes  and  cigarsi  also  s-Miokin-^  mixtures,  chewing 
tobacco,  and  snuff,    Turing  1952  factory  output  for  domestic  consuuaption 
totaled  13.^  railJ.ion  pounds,  compared  with  .12.7  million  pounds  in  1951  and 
a  prev/ar  average  of  about  9.4  million  pounds.  }J    In  1952  cigarettes  composed 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  output  for  home  consumption  comparcad  with 
approximately  one-half  during  prewar  years.    The  bulk  of  the  cigarettes  were 
made  of  about  50  percent  domestic  leaf  blended  with  nearly  ijl  ^.^rcent  of  leaf 
from  Latin  America.    I^fost  of  the  remainder  were  United  States  bleiiclad-t^pe 
cigarettes.    Smoking  mixtures,  chiefly  for  "ro].l~your-own"  type  cigai-ettes, 
totaled  2.2  million  pounds  in  1952,  compared  with  2,1  million  pounds  in  1951. 
These  mixtures  were  made  of  approximately  60  percent  domestic  leaf  and  nearly 
4.0  percent  imported  leaf,  principally  from  Latin  Airericao    The  output  of  snuff 
for  local  consump'tion  increased  from  a  prewar  level  of  about  0..4.  million  to 
1.2  million  pounds  in  1951 j  and  1.3  million  pounds  in  1952.    Chewing  tobacco 
increased  from  a  prewar  average  of  about  0,b  mi].lion  to  l.!l  mil.! ion  pounds 
in  1952*    Snuff  and  c?iev;ing  tobacco  were  made  entirely  of  domestic  leaf. 
The  output  of  cigars  declined  from  a  prewar  level  of  about  0,2  mi] lion  to 
around  0,1  million  pounds  in  1952.    The  cigars  v/ere  made  of  leaf  imported 
principally  from  Latin  America,  Indonesia,  and  the  United  States.  Prices 
per  cigar  to  the  consumer  ranged  from  3.4  U.S.  cents  for  the  most  popular 
brands  to  12,9  U,S,  cents  for  the  most  expensive^ 

Only  increased  taxation  or  a  rise  in  landed  costs  can  prevent  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  Algeria-    The  most 
popular  domestic  cigarettes  today  are  the  dark  air-cured  ty]:)e,  for  which 
the  consumer  pays  1^.1  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20  pieces.     However,   the  trend 
is  definitely  towai'ds  Um.ted  States  blended- type  cigarettes.    Popular  brands 
of  these  cigarettes  smoked  in  Algeria  are  manufactured  in  Sv/it7,er]and  and 
the  Netherlands.    They  sell  to  the  consumer  at  16.9  U.S.  cents  per  i.iack  of  20, 
compared  with  57,1  U,S,  cents  per  pack  of  20  for  standard  United  States  ciga- 
rettes such  as  Lucky  Strike  or  Chesterfield,    English-made  proprietary  brarjds 
of  Virginia  cigarettes  such  as  Craven  "A"  sell  at  57,1  U.S.  cents  per  pack 
of  2O5  ^but  Players  N/C  Medium  and  Players  Virginia  No.  6  filter-tip  cigarettes 
made  in  Switzerland  sell  at  54»3  U,S,  cents  per  pack  of  20  cigarettes.  Un3.ess 
we  can  get  the  prices  of  United  States  leaf  and  products  down  to  a  more 
competitive  basis  vje  v/il]  miss  this  market, 

Exj^orts 

Algeria's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1952  v/ore  23.7  million  pounds 
compared  with  a  prewar  average  of  26.5  mJ.llion  pounds*    Shipments,  princi- 
pally light,  sun-cured  leaf,  to  France  and  }rrench  colonies  composed  most  of 
the  total.    The  producer  cooperatives^  lO-year  sales  arrangement  with  the 


4/    Sources:    l-iinistry  of  Finance  and  tobacco  trade,  Algiers, 


/l. 


French  Tobacco  Regie  made  in  194-9  still  obtains,  and  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
are  therefore  expected  to  remain  around  the  cm-rsnt  level.  In  addition  to 
leaf,  Algeria  exports  tobacco  products,  principally  cigarettes  and  smoking 
mixtures,  minly  to  the  French  colonies,  FAiring  1951  and  1952  exports  of 
tobacco  products  averaged  about  12^3  million  pounds  annually  compared  with 
a  prewar  average  of  6.5  xnillion  poundSo  The  increase  in  this  trade  ,is  ex- 
pected to  be  maintained  provided  costs  ai'e  not  increased  materially. 

Stocks  of  Leaf 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco,  other  than  United  States  tjrpes,  are  estimated 
to  be  about  one  and  one-half  years  duration^,    Because  of  the  initial  high 
cost  of  United  States  leaf  and  the  exorbitant  preiaiTims.  often  as  high  as 
25  percent,  required  for  the  purchase  of  Uni.ted  States  dollars,  stocks  of 
United  States  leaf  are  down  to  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
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PDREIGN  MARKET  NOTES—TOBACCO 


The  following  information  has  been  received  from 
George  W#  Thomas,  Jr.,  Pbrei|^n  jigricultural  Service, 
who  is  making  a  survey  of  marketing  possibilities  for 
United  States  tobacco  in  Asia*    Mr.  Thomas  is  at  present 
in  Manila,  Philippine  Is lands o 

"Monopoly-M-  Taipei  (Taiwan)  requested  dollar 

exchange  for  850,000  pounds,  United  States 

tobaccoe    Expressed  desire  making  purchase 

prior  June  1»" 

The  United  States  exported  95^,000  pounds  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  to  Taiwan  during  1952,  compared 
with  1,311,000  pounds  in  1951. 


*  "Monopoly"  refers  to  Taiwan  Tobacco  and  Liquor  Monopoly 
Bureau,  which  exercises  control  over  the  tobacco  In oust ry 
in  Taiwan. 
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FCKEIGN  RAT.KET  NOTES-^TOBACCO 


The  Tobacco  Sltuat Ion  in  the  UrJ.ted  Kingdom  of  Libya  1/ 


By  George  W,  Van  Dyne 
1-iarketing  Specialist 


In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya  all  phases  of  the  tobacco  indUv'^try  are 
controlled  by  the  State  Tobacco  Monopoly.    During  1952  the  indUv^try  piiccesp- 
fvilly,  completed  its  first  calendrxr  year's  operationr:  eince  the  formation  of 
the  Kingdom  on  December  24-,  1951.    The  outlook  appears  bright.    I-eaf  produc- 
tion totaled  1,0  million  pounds,  farm  weight,  harvested  from  ].,050  acres  by 
795  growers  who  received  USvl39,674.  for  their  crops.    Factory  output  was  also 
encouraging,  and  about  0,9  million  pounds  of  tobacco  products  wore  manufactured 
by  658  empleyees.    Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  all  categories  v/ent 
ahead  steadily,  which  indicates  an  increasing  potential  m.^rket  for  United  States 
leaf  t/obacco.    There  v/ere.  no  exports  of  leaf  or  tobacco  products. 

The,  new  Kingdom  has  a  population  of  about  1,200,000  and  is  composed  of 
tliree  Provinces — Tripolitania,  the  Fezzan  and  Gyrenaica,    It  covers  an  area 
of  approximately  680,000  square  miles  (over  QQ  percent  of  which  js  desert), 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North  and  French  Equatorial  and 
West  Africa  on  the. South,  with  Egypt  on  the  East  and  Tunisia  and  southern 
Algeria  on  the  Viest, 

By  far  the  most  important  species  of  tobacco  produced  is  Nicotiana  tabacum 
but  important  quantities  of  Nicotiana  rustica  are  also  grown.    Of  the  former, 
Perustitza,  light  oriental,  Hurley , '"  1  "i gli^ " arf  - cur e d ,  and  Salento  (dark  Italian) j 
are  the  most  popular  types,  \/hile  Fezzani,  a  strong  indigenous  torabac-like 
leaf  makes  up  practically  all  of  the  latter,    Perustitza  sesdbeds  are  sown 

1/    Fart  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  tobacco  being  conducted  by  Vir,  Van  Dyne,  unr3er  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,    Mr,  Van  Dyne  is  stationed  in  P-cris,  France, 
to  report  on  tobacco  markets  in  V/e stern-  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area. 
He  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  tobacco  trade,  government  officials 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Tripoli, 
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November-December  for  transplanting  March-April,  and  harve fating  in  July. 
Seedbeds  for  the  other  types  are  sown  January-February  for  transplanting 
around  the  last  of  April  and  harvesting  July-September.    Harvesting  is  ac- 
complished by  the  priming  method  for  al.l  types  except  Salento,  v/hich  is 
stalk  cut.    The  major  portion  of  the  crop  is  sun-cured,  either  while  the 
leaves  are  strung  on  frames  or  spread  on  the  desert  sands.    However,  impor- 
tant lots  of  leaf  are  strung  and  air-cured  in  barns.    Smaller  quantities  are 
silo-cured,  during  which  process  the  entire  plant  is  hung. 

From  July  to  December,  growers  bring  their  leaf  in  "gi'een  form"  to  the 
Monopoly's  buying  depots.    There,  the  Monopoly  buyers  grade  the  tobacco  and 
prepare  it  for  shipment  to  the  Monopoly's  warehouwses  for  manipulation  and 
storage. 

The  Monopoly  plans  to  double  the  1952  leaf  production  for  1953.  Licenses 
to  grov/ers  have  been  increased  from  795  issued  in  1952  to  1,500  in  1953. 
The  planted  area  will  be  increased  from  1,050  acres  to  2,224  acres.  Produc- 
tion is  expected  to  reach  2.1  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,0  million  pounds 
in  1951.    Prices  per  kilo  to  be  paid  growers  will  range  from  11  to  19  U.S.  cents 
for  Perustitza,  1  to  15  U.S.  cents  for  Salento,  and  8  to  1^  U.S.  cents  for 
Fezzani, 

Imports  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  are  restricted  because  of  the 
shortage  of  exchange  and  the  Government's  policy  of  striving  for  self- 
sufficiency  as  regards  its  tobacco  requirements.    However,  during  1952  about 
32,018  pounds  of  cigarettes  v/ere  imported,  practically  all  from  the 
United  Kingdom,    The  bulk  of  these  were  English-made  straight  Virginia-type 
cigarettes  such  as  State  Express  555,  Players,  and  Craven  "A",  but  English-made 
United  States  blended -tyjje  cigarettes,  such  as  Raleigh  and  Astoria  were  also 
imported.    Until  the  Monopoly  commences  the  manufacture  of  similar  cigarettes 
these  imports  vrill  continue  and  probably  increase. 

•  In"  addition  to  the  production  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  new  Kingd'^m's  tobacco 
industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco,  tobacco  for 
roll-your-own  type  of  cigarettes  and  pipe  smoking,  cigars,  and  snuff.  The 
Monopoly's  factory  is  located  at  Tripoli,  the  capital  and  principal  port. 
The  factory  is  mechanized,  and  very  efficiently  operated.    Production  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  from  about  0.8  million  pounds  in  1951  to  0.9  in 
1952,    Approximately  70  percent  of  the  output  was  cigarettes;  nearly  29  per- 
cent chewing  and  cut  tobacco |  and  the  remainder  cigars  and- snuff.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  cigarettes  are  the  strong,  dark  type,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  are  oriental. 

Prices  of  domestic  cigarettes  ranged  from  the  very  low  figure  of  3  U.S. 
cents  for  a  packet  of  dark  cigarettes  2/  to  15  U.S.  cents  for  20  attractively 
packaged,  nicely  blended  oriental-type  cigarettes.    Slightly  over  50  percent 
of  the  total  sales  of  domestic  cigarettes  are  made  at  the  price  of  9  U.S.  cents 
for  a  packet  of  20  cigarettes.    Prices  for  a  pack  of  20  proprietary  English- 
made  Virginia  brands  range  from  28  U.S.  cents  for  Players    N/C  Medium  or 


7j    These  cheap  cigarettes  weigh  1,052  grams  per  thousand. 
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Craven  "A"  to  34.  U.S,  cents  for  State  Express  555  or  Players  No,  3.  English- 
made  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes  such  as  Raleigh  and  Astoria  sell 
at  25  U.S.  cents  for  a  pack  of  20.    There  is  a  small  black  market  in  standard 
United  States  blended-type  cigarette S|  but  the  price  differential  is  so  great 
that  this  trade  is  not  regarded  seriously  by  the  authorities  in  Tripoli. 
Toscani-type  cigars,  made  locally,  sell  at  2  U.S.  cents  each.    Light,  domestic, 
air-cured  cut  tobacco,  principal] y  for  roll-your~own  cigarettes,  sells  at 
11  U.S.  cents  per  /^0-grara  packet.    Tombac,  indigenous  cut  tobacco,  sells  at 
6  U.S,  cents  per  AO-gram  packet.    Locally  made  chewing  tobacco  sells  at 
2  U.S.  cents  per  22--gram  packet,  and  snuff  at  11  U.S,  cents  per  25-gram  packet. 

The  outlook  for  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya  is 
good  because  the  smoking  population  in  the  large  centers  is  increasing  with 
the  rise  in  employment  and  wages.  Economic  conditions  in  many  of  the  villages 
are  improving,  and  with  the  expansion  in  the  distributing  facilities  of  the 
Tobacco  Monopoly  its  products  will  be  available  to  more  people  in  the  outlying 
districts.  There  is  an  increasing  potential  market  for  United  States  leaf, 
but  price  and  exchange  factors  will  be  particularly  important. 
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CIGARETTE  TOBACCO  SITUATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  IIF, PUBLIC 


A  joint  survey  of  the  Virginia  flue-cured  leaf  tobacco  situation  in  the 
Philippines  was  made  while  George  17.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Marketing  Specialist, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^  was  in  the  Islands  in  April.  Embassy 
and  Mutual  Security  Agency  staff  participated  in  the  survey  which  indicated 
that  leaf  tobacco  requirements  in  1953  might  materially  overrun  supplies 
available. 

The  Philippine  Tobacco  Flue-Curing  and  Redr^dng  Corporation  estimated 
that  the  1953  crop  of  Virginia  leaf  tobacco  would  be  approximately  1.5  million 
pounds  of  cured  tobacco.    Based  on  observations  of  the  tobacco  in  some  of  the 
fields,  estimated  yields,  planted  acres,  and  the  fact  that  the  above  Corporation 
has  a  very  material  interest  in  the  production,  the  estimate  seems  reasonable. 
The  stocks  of  the  1952  and  earlier  years*  crops  are  estimated  at  0.5  million 
pounds,  making  available  a  total  of  2.0  rlllion  pounds  of  locally  grown  Virginia 
tobacco.    It  is  not  anticipated  that  production  can  be  materially  increased 
for  the  next  several  j^-ears. 

Domestically  produced  Virginia  tobacco  can  be  used  to  some  extent  in 
manufacturing  cigarettes.    The  tobacco  has  good  color,  but  is  thin,  small  and 
lacks  aroma  and  flavor. 

In  accordance  vdth  the  existing  import  law  (Republic  Act  6^8  appro^^ed 
May  9^  1952)  only  lh«3  million  pounds  of  cigarette  tobacco  may  be  imported  in 
1953 •    It  has  been  reported  that  the  Import  Control  Commission  proposes  to 
issue  licenses  for  approximately  80  percent  of  the  allowable  imports  for  1953 
prior  to  June. 30,  1953. 

According  to  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  stocks  of  United 
States  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco,  including  stocks  in  factories,  warehouses, 
enroute,  and  held  in  the  United  States  (for  which  licenses  of  import  have  been 
issued  and  exchange  allocated)  on  January  1,  1953^  totaled  13  million  pounds. 

Estimated  availability  of  leaf  tobacco  for  Virginia  type  cigarettes, 
therefore,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Stocks,  January  1,  1953  ... 
Local  production,  1953 >  and 


13*0  million  pounds 


I — 


local  stocks 
Imports,  1953 


2.0  " 
lli.3  " 


Total  for  1953 


29.3 
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The  nmber  of  Virginia  or  American  blended  type  cigarettes  on  v^hich 
t&xes  were  paid  in  calendar  years  1951 i  19?2,  and  an  estimate  for  the  current 
yBar  1953,  together  with  cigarette  leaf  tobaccx)  requirements  are  as  follows; 


Ntsmber  of 
Cigarettes 
Million 
pieces 


Tobacco  used 
or  Requj.red 


Ilillioa 
pounds  ^ 


1951   

1952  ....   

1953,  e^timted  ^ 


o  t 


5,987 
9,160 
10,800 


19c8 
30«2 
35.6 


The  figures  on  tobacco  leaf  reqviirements  are  based  on  3c3  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  1,000  cigarettes  derived  frc^  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  data 
on  the  number  of  tax  paid  cigarettes  and  the  reported  usings  of  tobacco « 
Production  of  this  type  cigarette  in  1953  "^^as  18  percent  larger  than  1952  and 
1952  was  53  percent  above  1951. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  manufacturing  program,  including  con- 
sistency in  cigarette  quality,  the  minimum  stock  requirements  for  the 
Philippine  tobacco  industry  is  9  months.  The  term  "stocks"  includes  materials 
iB  factory  or  warehouse!  or  those  which  are  under  control  of  the  manufacturer, 
io©.,  an  import  license  has  been  issued  and  the  necessary  foreign  erjQhangQ  has 
been  allocated  to  the  purchase*** 

Based  on  the  1953  estimated  factory  utilization  of  35.6  million  pounds^ 
the  minimian  requirements  for  9  months'  stocks  are  26.8  million  po\mds  of  leaf 
tobacco.    Total  supplies  required  for  1953,  therefore,  vrould  seaa  to  be  62. U 
million  pounds,  more  than  double  the  supplies  which  appear  to  be  available^ 
In  other  Y/ords,  the  Philippine  manufacturers  will  be  completely  out  of  ciga- 
rette tobacco  by  November  1,'  .X953».  It  should  be  noted  that  (1)  the  stocks  are 
divided  anmg  approximately  12  manufacturers;  (2)  cigarettes  are  made  frcm  a 
blend  of  tobaccos,  therefore,  the  grades  of  tobacco  in  stocks  probably  will 
have  to  be  blended  with  other  grades  to  produce  a  cigarette  which  may  be 
expected  to  have  reasoaable  consumer  acceptance;  and  (3)  it  requires  a  minimum 
ef  two  months  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  an  import  licence  until  the  tobacco 
£s  received  in  a  manufacturing  plant. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  $6,300^006  U*S.  of  gGverr:me:st  revenue 
will  be  lost,  and  that  ^^ploy^es  of  the  cigarette  factories  ttIII  lose  2  months 
of  employment  during  taleadar  lyear  1953 o    During  calendar  year  195ii  it  is 
estimated  that  under  present  conditions  less  than  one-third  of  the  requirements 
will  be  available*       SincQ  there  are  no  legislative  restrictions  upon  tne 
imports  of  manufactured  cigarettes,    Such  imports  may  ihcrease  subs.tantially 
even  though  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  importing  is  much  greater  for  ciga- 
rettes than  for  the  equivalent  amount  of  leaf  tobacco. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Philippine  House  oi"  Representatives 
which  would  restrict  imports  of  cigarette  tobacco  even  more  than  does  tlie 
present  law»    Officials  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippinrs^  hov.^ever,  have 
indicat/ed  that  they  vdll  propose  modification  of  import  restrictions  of 
Republic  Act  698  in  order  to  assure  a  sufficient  supply  of  Virginia  type  leaf 
tobacco  to  maintain  cigaret-t/e  production  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
provide  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  collected  from  such  production  in  1^52 0 
In  the  event  of  such  action,  the  United  States  should  enjoy  a  sizeable  and 
relatively  stable  market  for  cigarette  leaf  for  Sfxne  time. 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  BY  TYPE  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 

The  tobacco  harvest  for  the  1952-53  production  year  in  a  group  of  coun- 
tries, mostly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  .fhich  harvest  the  bulk  of  their 
tobacco  between  December  and  July  totaled  1,880  million  pounds  from  2,756,000 
acres  as  compared  with  1,79^  million  pounds  from  2,729,000  acres  in  the  preceding 
production  year.    Production  increased  5  percent  over  the  previous  year  and 
acreage,  only  1  percent.    During  the  prewar  years,  1935-39,  production  in  these 
countries  v/as  2,0ii7  million  pounds  from  2,76h,000  acres «    The  decrease  took  place 
largely  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia,    Some  minor  decreases  also  occurred 
in  many  of  the  other  countries  included  in  this  summary.    It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  figures  are  not  world  totals  since  they  exclude  countries  v^hich  harvest 
tobacco  from  August  to  November  and  some  of  these  are  leading  producers. 

North  America 

Tobacco  production  in  the  listed  North  American  countries  totaled  208.6 
million  pounds  from  288,000  acres  as  compared  with  I98.I  million  pounds  from 
297>000  acres  in  195l-5^.    The  production  of  these  countries  during  the  prewar 
years  (1935-39)  was  only  120.3  million  pounds  from  188,000  acres.    Mexico  was 
the  largest  producing  country  of  the  group,  with  78^0  million  pounds  for  1^52-53* 
Cuba,  the  second  largest,  is  estimated  to  have  harvested  7ho7  million  pounds  for 
1952-53^    The  Dominican  Republic,  the  third  largest,  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
UO.O  million  pounds <, 

Asia 

The  Asiatic  countries  included  in  this  summary  harvested  l,0l5  million 
pounds  for  1952-53,  or  2  percent  above  the  992  million  pounds  of  tobacco  produced 
in  1951-52,    The  prewar  production  in  these  countries  is  estimated  at  1,535  mil- 
lion pounds.    Acreage  decreased  from  2,088,000  acres  in  1935-39  to  l,hi4u,0C0  in 
1952,  and  l,,i|66, 000  acres  in  1953.    This  decrease  from  the  prewar  level  is 
attributed  primarily  to  the  large  decreases  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia. 
Increases  in  Burma  and  Thailand  partially  offset  these  decreajes. 

South  America 

Leaf  production  in  South  America  in  1952-53  is  tentatively  9stimated  at 
ii35  million  pounds,  or  nearly  11  percent  above  the  393  million  in  1951-52  and  m 
percent  above  the  302  million  pounds  produced  in  1935-39.    Acreage  increased 
frcm  the  303,000  for  the  1935-39  average  to  590,000  acres  in  1953.    Brazil  is 
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expected  to  produce  about  60  percent  of  the  total  1^52-53  South  American  tobacco 
crop,  the  same  percentage  as  in  19^2,  and  6?  percent  of  the  1935-39  averageo 
Argentina's  production  is  expected  to  account  for  about  20  percent  of  the 
estimated  crop,  the  same  percent  as  in  1^1-52,  but  only  10  percent  of  the 
1935-39  average, 

Africa 

The  listed  countries  of  Africa  are  the  major  tobacco  producing  countries 
on  that  continent.    They  produced  210  million  pounds  in  1^52-53,  or  5  percent 
above  the  total  of  199  million  pounds  in  19$l-52,  and  1^2  percent  above  the  83 
million  pounds  in  1935-39*    Acreage  increased  from  the  1935-39  average  of  173^000 
to  uGO^OGO  in  19?2-53,    The  greatest  increase  in  production  occurred  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  vvhich  increased  from  26,1  million  pounds  in  1935-39  to  108«5  million 
pounds  in  1952-53 »    However^  the  Union  of  South  Africa  also  increased  from  the 
prevfar  average  of  21x^6  m.illion  pounds  to  37 #2  million  in  1<^53  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
from  less  than  2  million  to  over  12  million  pounds  in  1953 « 

Oceania 

The  countries  listed  in  this  area  are  Australia  and  New  Zealand,?  Tne 
1952-53  production  is  estimated  at  12^6  million  potrnds,  6.8  million  of  Tfvhich  TJas 
produced  in' Australia  and  5o8  million  produced  in  tJew  Zealand.    The  1952-53 
output  is  practically  tvd.ce  ais  large  as  the  prewar  annual  average  but  slightly 
belov;  the  1951-52  output,. 

Summary  of  Production  for  Specified  Countries  by  T3rpes 

In  this  summary  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  production  by  types 
of  leaf.  In  certain  countries  it  har.  been  necessary  to  arrive  at  tlie  total  pro- 
duction of  each  type  on  an  estimated  percentage  basis  derived  from  absolute 
figures  of  relatively  recent  years.  In  a  breakdov/n  using  this  method  the  possi- 
bility of  considerable  error  exists,  inasmuch  as  the  factors  of  production  often 
differ  by  ti'pe.  It  vdll  be  noted  that  very  ten  statistics  are  available  for  the 
prewar  average  by  types « 

Flue-cured  data  on  acreage,  yield,  and  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
has  been  collected  and  published  currently  in  the  past;  consequently,  more  informa- 
tion is  available  and  for  many  countries  it  is  considered  reasonably  reliable. 
For  the  other  types,  the  possibility  of  error  is  much  greater,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  adequate  and  current  reporting  but  also  because  of  the  variation  of 
classification  in  different  regions*    Flue-cured  production  in  the  specified 
countries  for  1952-53  is  estimated  at  358.1  million  pounds  as  compared  -with  322.1 
million  pounds  in  1951-52 «    Southern  Rhodesia  leads  in  the  production,  followed 
by  Brazil  and  Thailand,    Since  the  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf  in  cigarette  manu- 
facture has  been  increasing  in  many  foreign  countries,  much  effort  is  being 
exerted  to  increase  flue-cured  output  and  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  leaf. 


Burley    leaf  production  for  the  comitries  included  in  tiiis  summary  is 
estima-ted  at'  only  li|.2  million  pounds  in  1952-^3^  or  75  percent  above  the  8*1 
million  produced  in  1^51-52 .    'fliis  large  increase  is  primarily  attributed  to 
Brazil's  production  of  h.3  million  pounds  in  r^52-'53  as  compared  mth  none  in 

1951-  52  •    Hov/ever,  some  Bur  ley  may  have  been  groiwn  in  1951-52  and  not  reported. 
Slight  increases  in  Burley  output  also  occurred  in  a  number  of  the  included 
countries. 

Light  Air-'Cured;  The  1952-53  production  ox  zhis  type  is  estimated  at  )43.0 
milD-ion  pounds,  1^8  percent  of  v/lriich  was  produced  in  Argentina*  slightly  over  2? 
percent  in  Paraguay,  and  l5  percent  in  Madagascar,    The  1951-52  crop  is  estimated 
at  hO«3  million  pouTids,  the  bulk  of  ivhich  v;as  grown  in  the  same  countries o 

Dark  Air-cured  tobacco  is  the  predominant  type  harvested  during  t:  is 
half-year  period,    reduction  in  the  countries  included  in  this  suiamary  is 
estimated  at  1,313  million  pounds  in  1*^52-53  compared  wi.-th  1,269  million  in  1951-2, 
Practically  every  country  included  in  this  study  produces  some  dark  air-cured 
type  leaf  and  puts  this  type  to  various  uses  peculiar  t  o  the  area  in  ivhich 
produced.    Some  use  this  type  in  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  cheroots,  while  others 
also  use  it  for  chewing  and  snuff,    India  is  the  largest  producer  in  thj.s  par- 
ticular list  of  countries,  followed  by  Brazil,  PakistaJi,  and  Burma,  in  the  order 
named. 

Sun-cured  leaf  production  is  limited  to  a  few  countries.    The  total 

1952-  53  production  is  estimated  at  122,2  million  pounds  as  compared  to  111.0  mil- 
lion in  1951-52.    India  is  the  largest  run-cured  producer «  Mexico  ranks  second, 
and  Thailand,  thirds 

Fire-cured  leaf  is  reportedly  groiTO  only  in  h  of  these  countries  and 
total  1952-53  production  is  estimated  tentative?.y  at  27»8  million  pounds,  of 
Twhich  Nyasaland  produced  22.14  million  pounds, 

Turkish  Typet  Only  three  of  the  listed  countries,  all  of  v/hich  are  in 
Africa,  reported  production  of  Turkish  t^'pe.    These  three,  namely.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce 1,7  million  pounds  during  1^52-53  as  compared  vdth  1^3  million  pounds  in 
1951-52. 
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aNlfeO  STATES   DEPARTMENT    Of  A6**1C-U  lTUIT^ 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  S^f?VICC; 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 


^  FT 


May  7,  19^3 


THE  TOBACCO  SIIUATIOM  DI  STERLING  AREA  COUNTRIES 


Tobacco  production^  exports,  total  intports,  and  imports  from  other  ster- 
^ling 'areas,  have  increased  substantially  in  postv/ar  years  as  compared  vdth 
preT/ar  years  (1935-39)  in  the  sterling  area.    For  this  particular  survey,  the 
.sterling  area  is  described  as  a  group  of  British  Commonwealth  countries  which 
Cor  particular  economic  pul-poses  banded  -together  at  the  beginning  of  V/orld  V/ar  !!• 
Most  British  Ccamnonwealth  countries  have  at  some  time  or  another  belonged  to 
the  sterling  area  and  have  dropped  out,  therefore,  this  survey  includes  only 
the  most  important  tobacco  producing  and  consuming  countries  as  they  relate  to 
the  world  tobacco  'situation  and  affect  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco 
exports •  '  . 

Estimated  tobacco  production  in  the  sterling  area  for  the  1952-53  crop 
year  (excluding  tJanada  which  is  included  in  this  particular  survey  but  it  not 
considered  one  of  the  sterling  area  countries  because  of  the  close  relation  to 
the  United  States)  is  tentatively  estimated  at  1,013  million  pounds,  or  k  per- 
cent above  the  970  million  pound  average  produced  in  1935-39.    The  significant 
increases  in  production  occurred  in  Southern  I^hodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  Myasaland,  all  of  which  are  important  sources  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  for  the  United  Kingdom.    Canada's  production  has  increased  to 
135. il  million  pounds  in  1952-53  as  compared  to  only  a  76.6  million  pound 
average  in  1935-39.    India  and  Pakistan  combined  decreased  about  86  million 
pounds,  which  practically  offset  the  substantial  increases  in  the  countries 
included  in  this  survey. 

Flue-cured  production  in  the  sterling  area,  including  Canada,  increasod 
to  '37h  million  pounds  in  1952-53  as  compared  with  a  125  million  pound  average 
during  the  1935-39  period.    This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  200  percent.  Flue- 
cured  production,  the  most  important  cigarette  t^^e  leaf  in  the  sterling  area 
countries,  represents  about  33  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  production  during 
1952-53  as  compared  with  only  12  percent  of  the  total  prev:ar  average.  Southern 
Rhodesia  expanded  production  during  this  period  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  countries  shown.    However,  total  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  Canada 
is  greater  in  1952,  i.e.,  135  million  pounds  for  Canada  as  compared  with  108 
million  for  Southern  Rhodesia.    India's  flue-cured  production  also  e^cpanded 
rapidly  to  about  80  million  pounds  in  1952-53,  or  l58  percent  above  the  31  niil- 
lion  pound  annual  average  produced  in  193?-39.    Slight  increases  in  flue-cured 
production  are  also  indicated  for  the  other  sterling  area  countries. 


Complete  tobacco  consumption  date  for  these  countries  are  not  available; 
however,  Table  3  contains  the  data  which  was  obtainable.    Total  consumption  for 
the  available  countries  (including  Canada)  totaled  1,091  million  pounds  in  the 
1952  calendar  year,  or  31  percent  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of 
1,583  million  pounds.    This  decrease  is  attributable  to  India,  v/hich  decreased 
^to  508  million  pounds  in  19^2  as  compared  to  a  1,100  million  pound  annual  average 
duringl93?-39,  a  decrease  of  $92  million  pounds.    Burma's  consumption  decreased 
to  93  million  pounds  in  19$2  as  compared  to  a  110  million  pound  average  for 
193$-39«    However,  consmption  increased  in  the  more  important  importing  countries. 
The  United  Kingdom  increased  from  a  2^5  million  pound  annual  prewar  average 
(1935-39)  to  280  million  pounds  in  1952,  an  increase  of  10  percent;  Ireland 
increased  from  9.1  million  pounds  annually  for  1935-39  to  l6.2  million  in  1952, 
an  increase  of  78  percent;  Australia,  from  25.1  million  pounds  annually  during 
1935-39  to  29.5  million  in  1952;  New  Zealand's  consumption  increased  frcm  6.0 
million  pounds  annually  during  1935-39  to  10.0  million  in  1952.    Canada,  though 
not  a  large  leaf  tobacco  importer,  realized  a  consumption  increase  from  a  I46.6 
million  pound  anniial  prewar  average  to  06, h  million  pounds  in  1952 ♦ 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  important  producing  countries 
(including  Canada)  totaled  250  million  pounds,  about  135  percent  above  the  total 
annual  exports  during  the  prewar  years  of  I06.I  million  pounds.  Increased 
exports  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland  accounted 
for  the  majority  of  the  increase.    Southern  Rhodesia  exported  90.1  million  pounds 
in  1952  compared  with  only  a  19.2  million  pound  annual  average  during  1935-39; 
India  exported  85.0  million  pounds  in  1952  as  compared  with  a  li3#5  million  pound 
prewar  average,  a  95  percent  increase;  Nyasaland  exported  20.8  million  as  com-  : 
pared  with  a  12.8  million  pound  average  for  1935-39.    Northern  Rhodesia  increased 
to  9.0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  nearly  a  1»5  million  poiond  average  for 
1935-39. 

Imports  of  umanuf actured  tobacco  in  the  specified  countries,  including 
Canada,  during  1952  were  only  3II  million  pounds  as  compared  with  the  prewar 
average  of  331  million  pounds.    However,  this  decrease  is  primarily  attributed 
to  the  decreased  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  1952.    In  195l  the  imports 
of  these  countries  totaled  hh2  million  pounds;  in  1950  they  took  387  million 
pounds j  and  the  I9W-I49  average  totaled  i4l7  million  pounds,  all  substantially 
above  the  prewar  average.    Decreased  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  froa. 
sterling  area  countries  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1952  does  not  reflect  the 
postwar  import  trend  for  these  countries.    Imports  from  other  sterling  countries 
in  this  survey  show  that  in  1952  almost  I09  million  pounds  were  taken,  as  com- 
pared with  only  a  66  million  pound  prewar  average.    The  1952  total  is  substan- 
tially under  the  126  million  pounds  imported  in  1951  and  the  li^9  million 
imported  in  1950,  due  primarily  to  smaller  takings  from  these  sources  by  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  United  Kingdom  and  other  sterling  countries,  in  order  to 
conserve  the  already  scarce  exchange,  is  turning  more  and  more  to  non-dollar 
areas  for  their  supply  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 


By  Claude  E.  Dobbins,  Agricultural  Economist. 
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TABIE  1.-  Tobacco  production  in  sterling  area  countries 

19^2-53  with  comparisons 


•              Average  i 

Country 

:  1935-39 

:  I9I45-I49 

:    1950-!?1  1 

1951-52 

:  195'2-53  J/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 
:    •  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

India 

Pakistan 

Burma 

Ceylon 

British  Malaya 
Australia 

New  Zealand 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Southern  Rhodesia  • 
Northern  Rhodesia  j 
Nyas aland 

Nigeria  ! 
Gold  Coast  : 
Kenya  • 
Uganda  : 
Tanganyika  • 
Iraq  • 

:£/  761,000 

:  107,072 
:  9,000 
I      '  6,900 
:  5,276 

^'  l,Ii57 
:  214,593 
!  26,06l 

;      16,311  ' 

1,600 
37h  I 
!        8,057  ! 

:  60li,933 
il/  32a,053 
:  90,000 
:3/  2,70i4 

r  a,5oo 

:  3,306 

:  ii,527 
!  h2,676 
\  75,891 

•        ?  Don 

r  2,ii7o 

1  2,800 
8,057  1 

55l,OiiO 
:  l68,OliO 
:  93,600 
:  7,a50 
\  h,l400 
:         it,2ii8  : 

5,It36  : 
:  51,836 
:  88,208'! 
;       10,500  J 
31,000  J 
I         2,019  : 

8I45  i 
:         3J45O  ! 
!         6,127  : 
13,275  : 

:  50l4,000 
i  ihlsQhO 
I  107,000 
:  8,000 
:  3,300 
!  7,603 
5,896 
1  1|2,805 
:  97,500 
12,750  t 
26,800  « 
3,70l4  1 

700  I 
5,526 
li,991 
6,6li4  1 

:  525,000 
:  150,000 
:  100,800 
:  8,300 
:  14,500 
:  6,89h 
:  5,750 
:  37,168 
:  108,500 
12,250 
:  32,787 
;  14,000 

:  162 
:  2,373 
:  3,280 
;  11,023 

Sub-total  : 

969,815  1 

1,200,508 

:  I,0l4l,i47l4 

985,029  S 

1,012,787 

Canada  • 

76,566  ; 

!  121,373 

120,298  ! 

153,792  : 

135,1400 

Total  Countries  Shown  j 

1,0146,381  - 

!  1,321,881  \ 

1,161,772  : 

1,138,821 

1,1148,187 

1/  Preliminary. 

?/  Includes  Pakistan. 

2/  Less  than  a  5-year  average. 


Ganpiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  estimates  of  foreign 
comtries,  U.  S,  Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  other  information. 


TABLE  2,-  Flue-cured  tobacco. production  in  sterling  area  countries 

1952-^3  'wL  th  comparisons 


Country 


India 

Pakistan 

Southern  Rhodesia 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Myasaland 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Ceylon 

British  Malaya 

Burma 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Tanganyika 

Canada 

Nigeria 


:  _^  ■  Average 


Total 


1,000 

pounds 

2/  31,280 

2i4,623 

2,57U 
h,996 
5,276 
1,370 


139 
h 

5l4,6l6 


12^,878 


1,000 
pounds 

714,218 
972 

72, '785 
h,670 
2,701 

20,022 
3,307 
li,3li2 


l,li00 

50,035 


1950-51 


1,000 

pounds 

105, 6oo 
)4,165 
39,h32 
10,676 

a,  010 

21,^42 
ii,250 
5,500 

675 

2)40 

1,292 

3,087 
108,202 


3.53,571 


195X-52 


1,000 

pounds 

90,000 
li,000 

96,500 
12,500 

li,000 

16,722 
7,603 

5,775 
1,500 

hl43 
182 
1,500 
2,966 

mi,  625 
535 


385  ,  856 


1952-53 


1/ 


1,000 

pounds 

80,000 
14,500 
108,000 

11,500 
3,583 

12,0714 

6,Q9k 
5,600 

2,000 

78a 
160 

li5o 
3,000 
135,000 
600 


3714^1145 


1/  Preliminary. 

?/  Less  than  a  5 -year  average,  ■  '  ■'  . 

Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  estimates  of  foreign 
countries,  U#  S«  Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  other  iniomiation. 
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TABLE  3,-    Exports  of  unmanufactiired  tobacco  in  sterling  area  countries 

calendar  year  1952  ivith  comparisonfi 


Average 


Country 

•  1935-39 

:  19^5-1^9 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:      1,000  1 
I  pounds 

1  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 

:     pounds  : 

:  1,C00 
:  pounds 

United  Kingdom 
Ireland 
India 
Pakistan 

Burma  < 
Ceylon 

British  Malaya  « 
Aus  tralia           r  . 
New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Southern  Rhodesia  i 
LHui  wiem  xtnoQesxa  i 
%-as  aland  : 
Nigeria  j 
Gold  Coast  ! 
Kenya              ^  • 
Uganda            '  j 
ianganyiKa        .         .  *, 
Iraq  : 

il/  5,996 
iV  39h 
1?/  a3,5oo 

1  3,72ii 
:  2,066 

5             11)4  : 
:  113 

635  : 
!        19,166  ; 

;  12,810 

31?  i 

a,699  • 
:T/  31a 
:?/  55,l4h5 

:  2QU 
I  875 

:  79 
I  u6 

1,08)4 
52,811  I 

U,151 
:  20,950 

I                      -  ! 

!    '           32  : 
530  5 
:         i::,250  : 

I  88,533 

i  28 
!    •  1,363 

:               1  ! 

i  2,091 
1        89,315  : 
:         6,175  ! 
:       23,758  : 

5  \ 

128  : 

2,53;>  : 
1              I49  : 

;1/  1,162 
r  109,l4hl 

:             380  : 
:  1,007 

!  2 

\  2,906 

67,^33  ! 
10,U67  : 
27,281  : 

—  ; 

39  : 
105  : 
1,35a  : 
110  J 

:1/  1,276 
:|/  85,000 

\  197 
;  1,182 

!  2,068 
!  90,076 

9,033 
20,811 

3/  85 
V  13 
3/  1,500 

Sub-total  J 

90,8^2  : 

ll43,550  J 

213,979  : 

221,687 

211,871 

Canada  : 

l5,?9i^ 

17,052  1 

22,508  :* 

293 180 

36,315 

Total  Countries  Shovm  : 

106,136  : 

160,602  : 

'     236,ii87  \ 

250,867  : 

250,186 

1/  Re-exports. 

?/  Includes  Pakistan. 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  available  for  6  months  or  more  of  the  year. 


Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  estimates  of  foreign 
countries,  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  other  information. 
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TABLE  I4,-    Consumption  of  iinmanufactui'ed  tobacco  in  sterling  area  countries 

calendar  year  19?2  mth  comparisons 


Coimtry 


United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

India  1/ 

Pakistan 

Burma 

Ceylon 

British  Malaya 

Australia  I4/ 

New  Zealari3 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Tanganyika 

Iraq 

Sub -total  • 
Canada 


Average 
935-39    :  l^C^^ 


1,000 
£ounds 

9,101 
2/  1^100,000 

110,000 
1,200 


1,000 
Dounds 


25,070 
6,007 

22,l[ih  J 
1,2?0 


3/ 
1/ 


l,73ii 


g/  3.307 


l,536,Oli7 


3/  146,600 


289,1479 
12,172 

3/  h60,177 
90,000 


26,089 

7,77h 

37,297 
3,000 


3/ 

2/ 


2,727 
2,672 


11,000 


9U2,387 


73.hOO 

 '  — ^ 


Total  Countries  ShoMi!      I,582,61.t7  ;  1,01?, 737 

'  "    ■  '  ■  ~—  —  " —  ■ — ■  t/mmatm-^-  •i.ni^*i».g—  --      —  —  ■  ■ —  


1950 


1,000 
pounds 

mm  ■■■iiT  *r.'v^'«>iM» 

270,000 

Hi,  996 

[165,000 
90,000 


28,332 
9,9l40 

143,171 

5,000 


-  : 


1,815 
1,630 

ll^j46o 


9lil,3Ul4 


1,025,0814 


1951 


1,000 
pounds 

287,115 
16,3U2 
Il91,000 

93,000 


29,000 
10,236 
li3,270 
6,000 


2,090 
1,915 

mm 

ll^It6o 


9^1,1428 


.75,967 


1,067,395 


1952 


1,000 

pounds 

279,5hO 
16,2)40 
508,000 

93,000 


29,500 
10,000 
145,000 
7,000 


2,320 
2,l[iO 

11,160 


l,C0li,200 


86,  mii 


1,090,6114 


1/  India  fiscal  year,  April-March. 

2/  Includes  Pakistan. 

3/  Less  than  a  5-year  average, 

Ti/  Australia  fiscal  year,  July- June. 

J/  Estimated  from  unofficial  sources. 

Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  estimates'  of  foreign 
countries,  U.  o.  Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  other  information. 
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TABLE  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  sterling  area 

countries,  calendar  year  1952  mth  comparisons 


Country 

:  Average 

1950 

:  1951 

\  1952 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

India 

Pakistan 

Burma 

Ceylon  ; 
British  Malaya 
Australia  « 
New  Zealand  i 
Union  o  f  South  Africa  j 
Southern  Rhodesia  i 
Northern  Rhodesia  : 
Myas aland  ; 
Nigeria  : 
Gold  Coast  : 
Kenya  : 
Uganda  : 
Tanganyika  : 

Sub-total  : 
Canada  • 

*  • 

•  • 

:      1,000      :  1,000 
I      pounds    :  pounds 

:  1,OCO 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  258,ii86 
:  12,292 
>!/  h,191 

I      iii,o6o  - 

:         1,298  < 
r         2,376  ! 

{       22,13h  " 

3,021  J 

3>100  ; 

I             32?  1 
*• 

2,919  s 
l,ii71  : 

(     671 : 

188  ! 

:  3?5,.8h5 
:  19,3ii7 
i2/  11,262 

J  1,260 

5  l,8ii9 
1  1,23U 
I       2li,391  ! 
5,738  : 
a,ii76  : 
!  1,292 

\           15  \ 
a, 021  : 

1,397  : 

(       3,0-63  ; 
2ii7  : 

:  305,805 
!  19,729 
:  8,282 

:  .  1|,003 
\  1 
X  l,621i 
;         '  328 

!  25,799 
5,629 

i4,271 

^             15  : 

5, 050  « 
1,3^1 

7li2  . 
J-,98i?  : 
161  : 
ouu  : 

35Ii,878 
:  18,598 
:  5,800 

:  39 
:  1,^27 

:  1,625 
:  21,728 
i  7,000 
:  a,536 
t  9,213 

:               5  : 
1         5,99h  : 
:         l,o>r  : 

!         1,683  ; 
1,8U9  . 

Ii3^  ! 

:  223,7ii3 
:  16^227 
:  6,000 

1  227 
:  2,l6l4 

'  1,967 

•   ,  32,133 
:3/  6,000 

r  2,528 

r  7,759 

6,000 

loOO 

3/  1,700 
:  1,300 

'3/  h'OO 

327,13li 

U5,h57 ; 

:      l4l40,98l  ! 

309,6)48 

 li,§26j 

...  i»,322.i 

!  ia52 

^1,677 

Total  Countries  Shown 

331j,h5l  i 

[117,083  : 

386,697  i 

!  W42,133 

311i325 

1/  Includes  Pakistan. 

2/  Includes  Pakistan  through  March  19^W. 

2/  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  available  for  6  months  or  more  of  the  year. 


Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser'/ics  from  official  estimates  of  foreign 
countries,  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  other  djiforraation. 


TABLE  6.-    Tobacco  iraportvS  from  other  sterling  aa^ea  countries 
calendar  year  1952  7dth  comparisoiis 


Country 

:           A'/ei^age  : 

!        1950  ! 

1951 

:  1952 

:  1935-39 

United  Kingdom  '\ 

Ireland  i 

India 

Pakistan 

Bunna 

Ceylon  : 
British  Malaya  : 
Australia  - 
Nev;  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa  ! 
Southern  Rhodesia  : 
Northern  Rhodesia  j 
Nyas aland  i 
Nigeria  .  « 
Gold  Coast  : 
Kenya  ; 
Upanda  i 
Tanganyika  : 
Iraq  i 

Sub- total  J 

Canada  « 

!  1,000 
pounds  i 

\      1,000  J 
pc^imds  : 

1,000  J 
poun_ds  ! 

1,000  ! 

pounds  ! 

1,000 
\  £ciinds 

\       ii9, 130 

:1/  1)4,000 
r          20h  : 
t  2,07)4 

i            327  i 
133 

;       69,5145  'i 

t  337 
1             182  : 

776  ! 

:              73  - 
!         3,671  : 

3,721  ' 
'1/     1,292  : 

\  19 
:!/         ipUi?  : 

1/         299  : 

!        130,55^  ' 
!                752  1 

)40  1 

3,373  : 
1  : 

7'47 

"        5,656  S 
1        14,17a  i 

1,536  ; 

292  : 
t         1,200  ^ 

:      110,013  J 

ii89 

1            7l{0  : 

39  - 

:  67)4 
82  ; 

I         5,5146  : 
!        14,373  : 

!               5  i 
1        1,500  t 

1,012  < 

:             '?80  < 
:            212  < 

81,301 

:  525 
1,250 

:  227 
;  3h5 
!  2^2 

2,1489 
:  7,739 

\  1,500 

1  1,500 
:  1,000 
1  210 

66,072  \ 

80,li25  ! 

1)48*360  i 

125,567  ' 

:  106,823 

155  ! 

I6I1  " 

:             61i  ' 

Total  Countries  Shown 

\        66,07^  : 

60,530  : 

1148,5214  I 

125,631 

:  108,823 

1/  Less  than  a  5-year  average. 


Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  Official  e^stiinates  of  foreign 
countries,  U.  S,  Foreign  Service  Reports,         other  information. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT    Of^  AGf^l  C  U  LTU-f^E 

fO'REI.GN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
r.^         t      \  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FT  l?-.$3 


May  22,  1953 


WORLD  TOBACCO  TRADE  DECR'iASES  IN  19$2 


World  trade  in  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1Q52  was  9  percent  belov;  I95l. 
The  decreased  trade  in  19$2  was    attributed  to  continued  dollar  restrictions  by 

most  of  the  importing  countries  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  as  v/ell  as  continued 
efforts  by  many  countries  to  increase  production  and  consumption  of  domes tically- 

groYjn  tobaccos.    However,  v;orld  trade  for  1952  in  comparable  countries  was  10 
percent  above  the  1935-39  average.    Tliis  excludes  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland  and  China  in  the  1935-39  average  as  well  as  in  1952,  since  no  trade  data 
were  available  from  these  countries  for  1952 e 

Exports  from  the  principal  countries  totaled  l,l5U, 8^3^000  pounds  in  1952 
as  compared  with  1,282,019,000  pounds  in  195l-    The  ].^52  exports  for  comparable 

countries  were  10  percent  above  the  prewar  average.    The  1952  export  decrease 
resulted  primarily  from  lower  exports  from  the  United  States,  Algeria,  and  Brazil. 
The  decrease  was  partially  offset  by  increased  shipments  from  Canada,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia, 

World  imports  for  the  principal  countries  were  1,0514,120,000  in  1952  as 
compared  with  l,lli 3. 813,000  in  1951.  Total  imports  during  1-52  for  comparable 
countries  v:ere  9  percent  above  the  prewar  average,, 

V/orld  totals  for  countries  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  shovf  exports 
consistently  above  imports.    This  discrepancy  results  frcra  a  number  of  factors 
including  re-exports  (which  had  not  been  shown  as  imports)  in  the  export  data, 
the  omission  of  relatively  large  imports  into  the  Soviet  Ihion  for  v/hich  data 
are  not  available,  and  the  omission  from  the  table  of  a  number  of  countries  v;hLch 
have  a  small  tobacco  trade  and  wiiose  exports  materially  exceed  imports « 

Principal  Exporting  Countries 

In  1952  the  United  States  continued  to  be  the  leading  exr^orting  country. 
Exports  for  the  year  totaled  395,019,000  pounds,  or  2h  percent  below  the 
522,085,000  pounds  exported  in  195l     The  United  States  exports  comprised  3^4  per- 
cent of  the  to-cal  v/orld  exi^orts  of  1952  as  compared  v/ith  hi  percent  in  195l. 
The  decrease  is  primarily  a  result  of  unusually  small  takings  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  took  only  514.2  million  pounds  in  1952  as  compared  v/ith  223. 14  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1^51,    Belgium,  Luxem.bourg,  Ireland,  Gv/eden^  and  .'Jvdtzerland  also 
took  less  tobacco  during  1952.    These  decreases  were  partially  offset  by 
increased  shipments  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  the  i^hilippine 
Republic  and  Indonesia. 
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Of  the  total  United  States  1?'}2  exports,  flue-cured  leaf  accounted  for 
3lS,0  nillicn  pounds,  or  5l  percent  of  the  total  vol'june.    Exports  of  this 
tobacco  leaf  in  19^2  T:ere  2?  percent  belov:  the  19^1  total  of  h33.3  million  pounds. 
Burley  exports  in  19^2  vrere  26 •9  million  pounds,  or  7  percent  abo^^e  the  25.2 
million  pounds  exported  in  1951.    Exports  of  Kentucky- Tennessee  fire-cui'ed  tobacco 
was  21,8  million  pounds  in  1952,  or  26  percent  belov;  the  29,2  million  in  195l. 
Maryland  tobacco  exports  m  1952  totaled  5c 8  million  pounds,  or  27  percent  below 
the  8.0  million  po^ands  exported  in  195l.    Cigar  leaf  exports  totaled  6,8  million 
pounds,  vrhich  v^as  about  the  same  as  in  1^5l« 

All  Latin  American  tobacco  exporting  countries  combined  exported  substan- 
tially loT;er  quantities  in  1^52  than  in  1951^    This  decrease  is  primailly 
attributed  to  smaller  shdpnents  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  the  Dominican  Republi:^ 
which  yras  partially  offset  by  an  increase  from  Paraguay,    Host  of  the  Latin 
American  exports  went  to  European  countries. 

Hie  Oriental  t^v^e  tobacco  producing  countries  of  Southeastern  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  reported  slightly  higher  exports  in  1952  than  in  195l»  Increased 
shipments  were  shovm  for  Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy,    Exports  from 
Greece  during  1952  v.-ere  32  percent  above  1951;  Turkey  was  2  percent  above;  • 
Yugoslavia.  3U  percent  above;  ar^  Italy,  3  percent  above  the  1951  exports. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  e:^:ports  from  Far  Eastern  countries  were  substantially 
lower  in  1^52  than  in  1951 »    During  1952  only  277.1  million  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco  were  exported  from  Asiatic  Countries  as  compared  v/ith  3-0 •  7  million  pounds 
in  1951.    Decreases  in  exports  were  reported  for  S^/ria,  Hong  Kong,  and  India  in 
1952.    However,  these  decreases  v;ere  parti allj'-  offset  by  increased  shipnents  from 
Japan,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippine  Republic, 

Principal  Importing  Countries 

Total  world  imports  in  1952  totaled  1,055  million  pounds.    This  was  8 
percent  below  the  l,llia  million  po^jinds  imported  in  195l.    ThJ.s  decrease  is  pri- 
marily attributed  to  smaller  im^ncrts  by  the  United  I^ingdom,  the  largest  tobacco 
importing  country  in  the  worlds    :>aring  1952  the  United  Kingdom^  s  imports  totaled 
223.7  million  pounds  as  compared  vdth  3514-9  million  in  1^51.     This  represented 
21  percent  of  total  world  imports  in  1952  as  compared  with  31  percent  in  1951. 
Germany,  the  second  largest  1952  importer,  took  113 ah  million  pounds,  an  increase 
of  12  percent  above  iiie  101,7  mdllion  pounds  imported  in  1951 .     The  United  States, 
third  largest  importing  country^  took  103 «1  million  pounds,  which  was  slightly 
below  the  lOii.S  million  pounds  imported  in  1951. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:    International  trade,  average  1935-39 

annual  1951  and  1952 


Continent  and 


Coimtry  : 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports 

1,000  :* 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  i 

pounds  : 

1,000  i 
pounds  : 

1,000 
pounds 

NORTH  AMERICA:  : 
Canada  : 
Costa  Rica  : 
El  Salvador  ; 
Guatemala  : 
Honduras  ; 
Mexico  : 
Nicaragiia  : 
United  States  : 
Cuba  : 
Dominican  Republic  : 

I5,29ii  i 
23  1 

1,89U  :' 
215  : 

U20,797  i 
27,712  J 
13,652  : 

U,317  i 
ho  : 
U95  : 
68  : 

U3  : 
210  : 
175  : 
71,27U  : 

29,U22 
18  i 

3,930  i 
656  : 

522,0^  ! 
38,13h  : 
35,257  : 

1,152  :* 
38  : 
3,a02  : 
872  : 
lli6  : 
508  : 
613  : 
10l4,76l  : 

38,315  l 
9  1 

2/   1,700  i 
361  : 

395,019  S 
l40,3ii3  : 
33,609  : 

1,677 

100 

2/  3,250 
669 
161 
3,602 
600 
103,056 

Total  : 

1*79,587  i 

76,622  i 

629,502  ! 

111,5142  i 

509,356  ': 

113.115 

Average  1933-39 


1^51  V 


195^  1/ 


EUROPE: 
Austria 
Belgiim  and 
Luxembourg 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ireland 
Finland 
France 
Germanor 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
S'weden 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

Total 

ASIA; 
Lebanon 
Syria 
Turkey 
Ceylon 
China 

French  Indochina 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Japan 

Indonesia 

Philippine  Republic 
Thailand  (Siam) 

Total 


3/  1,1|2U 

V  ia3 

59,396 


3/ 


1490 
39U 


686 
19 
97,657 
19,162 

12,927 
h/  3,2ii9 

3/  lli9 


153 

h/  5,996 
"  10,288 


3/  I6,9$h 

h0,695 

3/  20,768 
20,206 
3/  12,292 
7,751i 
3/  61,576 
|/20li,6l4li 
20 
3,106 
5,253 
67,3U9 
6,602 
3/  I8,i40i4 
"  6,381 
6/  30,979 
1U,829 
15,795 
258,1486 
8,010 


212,1403  < 


820,103 


372  : 

21,138 

I4/  5,935 
"      5/  : 

5i4,li43 
1/' 

190  : 
1,156  : 

137  : 
782  : 
69,381  : 

227160 
18,598 
10,170 
69,725 
101,677 

167^78  ': 
h/   a, 739  : 

57^60 
.  51,169 
8,351 

13,832  i 

:  107(33 
:  146,883 
:  26,570 
:  23,a33 
I  3514,878 
n,i433 

113,1402 

:  836,371 

513 

2/ 
146 

1,175 

l,U57 
1,176 
91,261i 

5/ 
17731414 
I4/  10,137 


18,1475 


1142,127 


( 


3/ 


2,762 
78,0514 
2,086 
30,9914 
216 

143,500 
114,700 
101,176 
37,357 
13 


112 
152 
1,200 

56,613 
2,718 

10,1450 
14,791 
5,l458 
2,765 
1,075 
3,l405 


811 
ao,5l8 
123,379 
1,007 

21,139 

109,l4l4l 
1,526 

28,1473 

13,856 


1,087 

629 

1,927 
5/ 
12,377 
25,275 
5,8l47 
3,6146 
114,538 
9,371 
1,697 


8U9 
6,38l4 
125,9614 
1,182 

5/ 

1,672 
2/  85,000 
-  2,200 
2/  29,000 
2U,328 


310, 358 


88,739 


310,700 


76,9l4l4 


277,079 


21,1439 
147,077 

227(33 
16,227 
10,7140 
73,230 

113, ai2 

5/' 
I47317 

56,881 
6,982 

5/ 
107692 

2/  57,320 

"*  19,230 

2/  2h,000 
223,7143 


709,1473 


693 
906 

:6/  2571468 
"  6,106 
2/  6,000 
22,739 
,2/  17,000 
32,5142 
6,177 


119,7914 


TOBACCO,  IMIANIFACTURED:    International  trade,  average  1935-39 

annual  1951  and  1952  (Cont»d.) 


Continent  and 
Country 

!    Average  1935-39 

:            1951  1/  J 

1952  1/ 

:  Exports 

:  ]jiiports  : 

Exports 

;  liiports  j 

Exports 

:  Sports 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 
Argentina 

Brazil  j 
British  Guiana 
Chile  J 
Colombia 
Paraguay 

Peru  i 
Siirinam  < 
Uruguay  ! 

Total  1 

AFRICA:  j 
Algeria  ! 
French  Morocco  j 
Belgian  Congo 
Nyasaland 

Egypt  J 
Gold  Coast  : 
Madagascar  : 
Northern  Rhodesia  : 
Southern  Rhodesia  : 
Tunisia  ; 
Union  of  South  ; 
Africa  j 

Total  i 

OCEANIA:    .  S 
Australia  \ 
New  Zealand  : 

Total  i 

Total  for  comparable  : 
countries  7/  : 

Total  countries  shoimj 

't  1,000 
:  pounds 

1 

:          loO  ' 
!.    71,955  1 
I           -  1 

i      6,!;72  i 
!      7,7li7  ! 

:    1,000  i 
:    pounds  j 

5  lo,o7o 

i               772  1 

13/  393 

r    172 1 
3/    138  I 
r  202 
212 
5/  ) 
i    37051 J 

1,000  i 
!    pounds  J 

\           ho  1 
!     65,726  I 

i       9,127  \ 
:       5,886  : 

1,000  i 
i    pounds  : 

t     5,853  ! 

!            319  ! 
!            plO  ! 

752  : 
:         7U0  : 

105  : 
:  850 
:2/     no  < 
"  10,719 

!    1,000  \ 
pounds  : 

i2/  56,000 

\        7,038  ' 
9,512 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

i  763 

5  591 

2/  527 
:?/  U 

5  9ao 

:2/  110 

r  7,507 

\     86,35U  ' 

!     21,818  ' 

\     80,785  ' 

\  19,961i 

\      72,550  1 

{  10,ii02 

i     2li,979  ' 

5,262 
l,i|29 
:      19,166  3 

•       7,h82  ] 
'.3/   3,921  : 
;6/  1,000 

:      I3,01i|  ' 

J            17  : 

i          327  1 

29,870  ! 
68 

«       27  281  ' 

9,59l4  I 
I     10,li67  ! 

67,U33  : 

n  < 

.         0  onA  . 
!          c  ,  yUO  : 

\     9,ii89  ' 
^  3,356 

»                -?  < 
!  27,910 

L  888 

■  df 

a,i?3o  ' 

i  23,710 
r  22 

>      20  Rll 
^2/  8,000 

r  9,033 

I  90,076 
1         c. ,  UOO 

i  9,777 
:  1|,259 
:  5,258 

I  26,U02 
:  7,759 

6U523I  i 

i      333 175.  : 

Ili7,630  ' 

1  67,7liO 

!  153,731 

l  62,h39 

:  nil 

113 

!      21,537  i 
:       3,027  1 

:    2ii,728  : 
:     6,52i,  ; 

32,133 
:  6,76h 

!          227  : 

i      2],,56U  i 

31,252  1 

'z  38,897 

;l,OU]4,009 

!     966,130  : 

1,282,019 

ii;Llj3,8l3 

Sl,l5Ii,8a3 

!  I,05il5l20 

a,l53,710  ' 

i  1^065^021 

!l^282,019 

aiU3,8l3 

a,l5U,8U3 

i  1,0514,120 

1/  Preliminary.   £/  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  available  for  6  months  or  more  of 
the  year.    3/  Less"  than  a  5-3rear  average,    h/  Re-exports.    5/  Not  available. 
6/  Approximated  from  unofficial  informationT  7/  Excluding  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  China. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statis- 
tics of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  Officers  and 
other  information. 
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WORLD  TOBACCO  PHODUCTTON  FOR  19$2-53  LOV/ER 

The  world  tobacco  harvest  for  the  13  months*  period  ending  June  19^3  is 
now  estimated  at  7,193  million  pounds  as  compared  with  a  pre^/ious  forecast  of 
7,196  million  pounds*    The  current  19^2-53  estimate  is  3  percent  below  the 
7,li20  million  pounds  produced  during  1951-52.    Excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  Chir^ 
most  of  Eastern  Europe  l/from  which  ohly  fragmentary  infomation  is  available, 
world  production  for  19^2-53  is  placed  at  5,337  million  pounds,  or  7h  percent  cf 
the  total  world Aestiiiiate*. 

This  world  estimate  is  only  for  countries  shov/n  and  does  not  include 
tobacco. produced  in  other  countries  which  is  consumed  domestically  and  is  of 
little  importance.    This  estimate  includes  countries  in  the  Torrid  and  South 
Temperate  zones  for  the  1952-53  harvest,  most  of  which  occurs  during  the  first 
half  of  1953. 

•i      ■  '  ■ 

Decreased  1952-53  production  was  not  reflected  in  19'^2-'53'  consumption  as 
'  consumption  has  increased  substantially,  especially  cigarette-tyr)G  leaf,  in  many 
of  the  large  consuming  countries.    Since  better  economic  conditions  now  prevail 
than  a  year  ago,  many  countries  are  using  more  and  better  quality  leaf.  However, 
restricted  use  of  dollar  exchange  in  m,any  countries  will  tend  to  adversely 
affect  purchases  of  United  States  tobacco  and  favorably  affect  purchases  from 
sterling  and  soft  currency  producing  countries  in  the  iinnediate  months  ahead. 

Production  of  tobacco  during  1952-53  in  the  United  States  decreased  3.3 
percent;  Canada,  12  percent;  Germany,  31  percent;  Greece,  36.5  percent;  Italy, 
22.5  percent;  Yugoslavia,  ii7  percent;  Burma,  6  percent;  and  Pakistan,  10  percent. 
Increases  occurred  in  the  following  countries:  Puerto  Rico  I6  percent;  Spain  28 
percent;  India  3  percent;  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  each  11  percent. 

,  Sumnary  of  Production  by  kinds  for  Countries  Shov/n 

In  this  summary  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  production  by  kinds 
of  leaf.    In  many  countries  it  has  been  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  total  produc- 
tion of  each  kind  on  an  estimated  percentage  basis  derived  from  absolute  figures 
of  relatively  recent  years.    In  a  breakdown  using  this  method  the  possibility  of 
considerable  error  exists,  inasmuch  as  the  factors  of  production  often  differ  by 
kind.    It  will  be  noted  that  very  few  statistics  are  available  for  the  prewar 
average  by  kinds.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  production  by  kind  for 
Russia.    The  Chinese  breakdown  by  ld.nds  except  flue-cured  is  estimated  from 
unofficial  sources. 

■  V  In  this  analysis  Eastern  Europe  includes  the  following  countries:  Albania, 
Salaaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
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Data  on  flue-cured  leaf  production  has  been  compiled  and  published 
periodically  in  the  past;  consequently,  more  reliable  infomation  is  available. 
For  the  other  kinds,  the  possibility  of  error  is  much  greater,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  adequate  and  current  reporting  but  also  because  of  the  varia- 
tion of  classification  in  different  regions. 

Flue-cured.    World  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  for  1952-53  is  nov;  placed 
at  2,277  million  pounds,  or  3  percent  below  the  1951-52  output  of  2,3li7  FlLlion 
pounds.    This  decrease  is  primarily  attributed  to  decreased  production  in  the 
United  States,  which  produced  only  1,365  million  pounds  in  1952  as  comp£red  m.th 
l,ii53  million  pounds  in  1951.    Decreases  also  occurred  in  Canada,  India,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    Increases  which  partially  offset  the 
decreases  occurred  in  Brazil,  Italy,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
1952-53 •    Reports  indicate  that  good  quality  leaf  was  produced  in  most  countries 
this  season. 

Light  Air-Cured; 

Burley.    Production  of  Burley  leaf  for  1952-53  is  estimated  at  63'8  mil- 
lion pounds  as  compared  with  656  million  pounds  harvested  during  1951-52.  This 
is  an  increase  of  5  percent,  which  primarily  resulted  from  the  .32  million  pound 
increase  in  production  for  the  United  States.    The  United  States  production 
accounted  for  9h  percent  of  total  estimated  world  production,    Italy  produced 
slightly  over  11  million  po\mds  of  Burley  tobacco;  Germany  produced  over  6  mil- 
lion; Brazil  and  Japan  each,  about  It  million  pounds  during  the  1952-53  crop  year. 

Other  Light  Air-cured.    The  estimated  1952-53  production  of  all  other 
light  air-cured  leaf  is  222  million  pounds.    This  corresponds  to  l9k  million 
pounds  produced  in  1951-52,    Brazil  ranked  first  in  the  1952-53  production  of 
this  kind,  T/ith  over  69.1^  million  pounds)  Spain  ranked' second,  with  over  56  mil- 
lion, pounds;  the  United  States  ranked  third,  T/ith  39.5  million  pounds  in  1?52; 
Argentina  ranked  fourth  this  season,-  vdth  over  20  million  pounds;  and  Paraguay 
was.  fifth,  with  nearly  12  million  pounds. 

Dark  Air-cured,    Leaf  production  of  dark  air-cured  leaf,  i^ich  consti- 
tutes about  the  same  percent  of  world  total  as  flue-cured  leaf,  during  1952-53 
is  estimated  at  2,l6U  raillion  pounds  as  compared  mth  2,211  million  pounds 
during  1951-52.    Cigar  leaf  production  is  included  in  the  dark  air-cured  estimate^ 
Estimated  production  declined  in  21  countries  during  1952-53  and  increased  in 
19  countries. 

Sun-cured.    World  estimated  production  of  sun-cured  leaf  for  1^52-53  is 
7h3  million  pounds  as  compared  with  738  million  pounds  in  1^51-52.    Only  a 
limited  number  of  countries  produce  this  kind,  of  which  China  reportedly  is  the 
largest,  vdth  about  500  million  pounds,  or  67  percent  of  the  v/orld  (excluding 
U.S.S.R.)  estimate  for  1^52-53.    Other  countries  reporting  production  of  sun-cured 
leaf  include    Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  India,  Korea,  Thailand,  Algeria,  and  Nyasaland. 

Fire-^cured.    Estimated  production  of  fire -cured  leaf  for  the  countries 
shown  is  12b  million  pounds  during  1952-53  as  compared  with  I38  million  pounds  in 
I95I-52.    The  United  States,  the  largest  producer  in  1952,  produced  slightly 
over  58  million  pounds,  or  hS  percent  of  the  total,    Italy,  the  second  largest 
producer,  reportedly  harvested  nearly  U2  million  pounds  in  1952-53.  Nyasaland 
ranked  third,  with  over  22  million  pounds  this  season.    The  other  countries  shovm 
as  producers  of  fire-cured  leaf  include:  Argentina,  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
Tanganika, 
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Oriental  Leaf        ^ 'lor Id  production  of  Oriental  or  I'urkish  leaf  during  1952-53 
is  estimated  at  521  million  pounds.    This  is  2h  percent  below  the  68?  million 
pounds  produced  in  1951-52,    Less  tobacco  of  this  kind  \ms  harvested  in  practically 
every  imi^ortant  producing  country.    Turkey  is  the  largest  single  producer  of 
this  tobacco,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  blending  purposes  for  ciga- 
rettes.   Turkey's  production  constituted  37  percent  of  total  Oriental  leaf  pro- 
duced in  1952-53 #    During  the  1952r53  :crop  year,  Turkey  produced  193  million 
pounds,  which  is  one  percent  below  the  1^5l-52  harvest  of  195  million  pounds. 
Greece,  the  second  largest  producer  in  1952-53 ^  produced  8?  million  pounds,  or 
17  percent  of  the  total.    Greece's  1952-53  production  vras  36  percent  below  the 
1951-52  output  due  to  less  acreage  being  planted  in  tobacco  this  season.  Other 
countries  which  produce  Oriental,  or  semi -Oriental  leaf  include  B-Qigaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of  Soutli  Africa. 
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CAITADA'S  1953  T05ACC0  PRODUCTION  LO!'.^:  195?  COl^ 
SUl^PriOH,  STOCiCS  Al-ID  EKPOHTS  HIGK3R 

Canada's  1953  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at  11  percent  "below  195-» 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Consumption  of  redried  leaf 
in  manufacture  for  the  195^  calendar  year  is  reported  at  l4  percent  above 
1951»    Stocks  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  both  "domestic  and  imported,  on 
December  31»  1952,  is  estimated  at  nearly  2  percent ■ above  stocks  on  the  same 
1951  date.    Exports  of  unmarjofactur.ed  tobacco  increased  yi  percent  over  1951* 

The  1953  Canadian  tobacco  production  is  officially  estimated  at  about 
125«0  million  pounds  from  102,000  acres.    This  corresponds  vjith  the  139*7^ 
million  pounds  from  91» ^39 . acres  for  1952.    This  season's  growing  conditions  • 
have  been  excellent,  ho^^ever  yields  vare  not  expected  to  compare  ^-ith  the  unpre- 
cedented yield  of  1,567  pounds  per  acre  in  19'52.-    Total  flue-cured  production 
for  1953  is  expected  to  be  about  II6.O  million  pounds  as  coir.pared  vrith  I32.O 
million  in  1952.  ;    •  -  ,  ■ 

Con  sumption]  of  unmanuf  acVared  tobacco  in  manufacture  durin^-^  1952  tgtaled 
S6.^  million  pounds  as  compared  vritii  only  76. 0  million  povnds  in  1951*  The 
increased  consumption  in  1952. is  primariijr  due  to  the  increase  in  cigarette 
tax  in  April  1952.  .  The  1951  consumption  .'was  9  percent  belov;  195^  primarily 
to  the  increase  in 'cigarette  tax  v;hich  beccme  effective' April "  IT,  1951-  Con- 
sumption of  domestic  redried  leaf  constituted  97  percent  of  total  consumption, 
of  which  domestic  flue-cured  leaf  accorn.ted  for  05  percent  of  total  leaf  con- 
sumption; Burley,  6  percent;  dark,  less  than  1  percent;  cigar,  \  percent;  "oipe, 
0.7  percent;  and  other,  O.3  percent.    Redried  imported  lorf  constituted  the  .  • 
remaining  3  percent,  most  of  v;hich  v.^as  cig:  r  ieaJ*. 


Stocks  of  "unman^J-f actured  tobccco  on  December  31»  1952,  is  estimated  at 
167.5  million  pounds  as  compared  v;ith  I6U.9  million  j">ounds  on  the  corres^^onding 
1951  date,    riue-cured  leaf  comprised  79  percent  of  the  December  1952  stock 
figure;  Burley,  9  percent;  ci^ar,  8  percent;  deTk,         percent;  pipe,  1-U  per- 
cent; and  other,  1.2  percent.    The  December  1952  stock  totc-l  represents  23.3 
months  leaf  supply,    iplue-cured  stock  on  the  sai::e  dste  represents  a  21.6  months 
supply;  Burley,  3U.^  rionths;  cigar,  29*9  "months  su-^-^ly;  based  of  course  on  the 
current  consumption  rate  of  eacli  type. 


^'L  i  B  R      P  Y 

CURRENT  '  " 

AUG  14  1953  ■ 


U.S.0EPAR7MLN1  01  ktMCULllH. 


jibcports  of  unmanufactured  to'oacco  during  the  19^'2  calendr.r  year  totaled 
3S.3  million  nounds  as  com;':!ared  v/ith  29.2  mi3.1ion  pounds  in  1951  •    "-"^-f^  United 
Kingdom,  the  most  important  1952  outlet,  took  3I.9  million  -founds.    The  British 
West  Indies  ranked  second,  ts-lcing  3-2  nillion;  other  British  Snpire  coiuitries 
third,  iTfith  2»S  million  pounds.    Canadr.  imported  1,7  Elillion  poimds  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  during  195<5,  of  v;h:i.ch  the  United  States  supplied  0«3  million 
pounds;  Cuba,  O.5  million;  and  other  foreign  co'ontries,  O,^!-  million  r)ounds»  The 
United  Kingdom  is  reportedly  planning  to  tel^e  about  25*0  million  pounds  of  'iin- 
manufactured  tobacco  during-  the  1953  calendar  year. 


CAUADA:    Tobacco  Production,  Stoc'vS,  Consumption,  Exports 
and  Imports,  195^^  v;ith  comparisons  l/ 


Year  ; 

[Production' 

:  Stocks  on! 
:    Dec.  31 

\    Supply  1 

[          Disappearance  < 
jDomestic  2/  Exports  * 

I  Imports 

1  1,000 

;  1,000 

5     1,000  ! 

!  1,000 

\  1,000 

1  1,000 

t  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pounds  ; 

!  pounds 

I  pounds  1 

!  pounds 

19^9 

y  139.^20 

!  lU7,W4 

1    2S7,2l9l  ! 

•   S3. 309 

;    16,031  . 

i  1.577 

1950  ! 

120,29s 

!   15^4,^1-59  ! 

I    27^4,857  J 

^3.370'  ! 

I    26,760  J 

'  1.322 

1951  i 

f  153.792  ! 

.  lbU,95o 

;    318,7^+2  ! 

75.967 

I    29,123  ! 

.1,152 

1952  I 

139.719 

\    l67,i]-63  < 

'    307.1^7"  i 

S6,^1U  ' 

1    32,312  I 

1  1,677 

1953  *  J 

125,000  ; 

1/  Production  data  on  farm  sales  weight,  ^  all  other  redried  v;eight, 
2/  Consumption  in  manufacture. 


Source:    Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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FCREIGN  MARKET  ■  NOTES— TOBACCO  ,  - 

Market  Developments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  1/ 

■  ■'      By  George  W,.  Thomas,  Jr, 
Tobacco  Iferketing  Specialist 

Trends  in  the  consumption  and  production  of  tobacco  competing  with 
United  States  tobacco  in  the  world  markets  and  their,  possible  effect  on  the 
future  demand  for  United  States  tobacco  were  surveyed  in  March,  April,  and 
I'ky  .1953;    Included  were  discussions  in  the  various  countries  visited  with 
producers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  government .officials,  and  others  familiar 
with  the  world  tobacco  trade.  /  .  . 

■'  This  brief  report  presents,  largely  the  highlights  of  the  current  situ- 
atiohs  found  at  the  time  of  visiting  each  countxy.    In  general,  observations 
made  abroad  tend  to  confirm  established  impressions  of  potential  world 
developments  in  tobacco  production,  consumption, ,  and  trade.    Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  appended  table  1.  that  production  of'  flue-cured  tobacco  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  prewar  ^period.    Foreign  countries  are  encouraging 
and  assisting  greatly  in  the  "produclion.    The  trend  is  to  greater  production. 
There  are  material  possibilities  for  increased  production  throiigh  increased 
yields.    Continued  scarcity  bf  dollars  is  necessitating  the  ehcouragement  of 
foreign  production. 

Generally  speaking,  foreign  consumption  of  tobacco  is  not  only  increas- 
ing but  also  there  is  a  shift  in  the  kind-  of  product,  as  well  as  to  quality 
within  the  kind.    The  shift  is  to  cigarettes  and  to  a  milder  type  of  cigarette. 
High  taxation  in  some  countries  is  having  a  material  restrictive  effect  but. 
as  a  whole  consumption  is  going  up  and  it  is  expected  that  linder  the  present  • 
favorable  economic  conditions  the  trend  upward  will  continue. 

1/  The  survey  war  made  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  a  producer  organization,  wliich, 
in  this  instance,  also  represented  several  other  of  the  tobacco  organizations. 
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United  States  tobacco  continues  to  meet  increased  competition  in  foreign 
consuming  markets.    In  the  countries  visited  which  are  producing  tobacco 
there  was  evideiwe  of  sustained  efforts  to  increase  production  rapidly  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  quality  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  favorable  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world.    The  most  pronounced  indication  is  the  attractive 
prices  being  paid  for  these  tobaccos. 

The  question  of  the  future  effect  on  the  consumer  taste  for  United  States 
tobacco  is  debatable.    However,  it  has  been  proven  that  a  growing  p-ercezitage 
of  Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco  can  be  blended  with  United  States  tobacco  to 
produce  an  acceptable  product  in  England,    The  German  consumption  .i.s  exi  ected 
to  increase  materially,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this  increase  can 
offset  the  loss  in  the  United  Kingdom* 

As  greater  supplies  become  available  from  soft  currency  countries,  a 
gradual  decrease  in  exports  from  the  United  State    may  be  expected  under 
prevailing  world  trade  conditions.    However,  because  of  the  preference  of 
consumers  for  cigarettes  made  from  United  States  leaf  and  the  inability  of 
foreign  producers  to  duplicate  the  taste  and  aroma  of  United  States  tobacco, 
shifts  in  consumption  are  likely  to  come  slowly. 


The  Philippines 

In  April  2/  this  Service  commented  upon  the  legislation  restricting 
1953  imports  of  cigarette  tobacco  to  14.3  million  pounis  and  reported  that 
reqviirements  might  materially  overrun  available  supplies.    Since  that  date, 
the  Secretary  of  Finance  of  the  Philippines  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  proposed  bill  to  modify  this  legislation  (Public  Law  698). 
This  Bill  would  have  permitted  the  production  of  cigarettes  at  least  at  a 
level  equal  to  that  of  the  production  in  1952.    The  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  but  died  when  it  was  not  reported  out  of  the  Committee  before  the 
Congress  ad jotirned. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  American  type  blended 
cigarettes  in  the  Philippines  will  be  completely  out  of  tobacco  in  November. 
Consequently,  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  concerrfed  about  the  future  loss  of 
revenue,  has  asked  for  an  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  an  Executive 
Order  modifying  the  present  Public  Law  698  may  be  issued  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  temporarily,  i.e.  until  the  Riilippine  Congress  reconvenes  following 
the  elections  in  November  1953  • 

With  the  current  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  imnediate  prospects  of  a  continuation  at  this  level,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  consumption  of  cigarettes  will  contirae  to -rise.    For  many  years, 
the  Philippine  people  consumed  tobacco  in  the  form  of  cigars.    Ifewever,  it  is 
quite  noticeable  that  the  younger  generations  are  consuming  tobacco  in  the 
form  of  cigarettes  rather  than  cigars. 
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The  Import  Control  Commission  announced  on  April  17  that  licenses  would 
be  issued  for  the  importation  of  11  million  pounds  of  tobacco  during  the 
period  January-June  1953.    This  will  mean  that  about  3.3  million  pounds  should 
be  licensed  for  import  during  the  second  half  of  this  year. 

The  following  informatit>n  has  recently  been  received  from  llanila: 

1.  The  Import  Control  Commission,  which  ceased  to  exist  on  July  1,1953, 
issued  licenses  to  import  6,785,CCO  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1953.  This 
is  considerably  less  than  the  announcement  in  April  by  the  Import 
Control  Commission  (see  above).    This  will  leave  a  balance  of^ 
7,515,000  pounds  which  may  be  licensed  for  import  during  this 
calendar  year. 

2.  The  Central  Bank' of  the  Philippines  will.be  responsible  for  issuing 
licenses  in  the  future.  ' 

3.  The  1953  flue-cured  crop  in  the  Philippines  has  been  estimated  at 
1,000,000  kilos. 

4.  The  production  of  blended  cigarettes  averaged  over  88,000  cases 
a  month  for  the  period  January  through  May  1953. 

The  1953  production  of  cigar  tobaccos  in  the  Philippines  is  estimated 
at  37.5  million  pounds  of  average  quality.    This  can  be  compared  with  the 
1952  crop  of  slightly  less  than  44.0  million  pounds.    The  experts  and  con- 
tracts for  exports  of  cigar  tobacco  have  practically  elimimted  all  the  old 
stocks.    During  April  or^e  of  the  largest  exporters  procured  all  the  stocks 
of  tobacco  held  by  the  National  Toba-cco  Company,  a  Government  corporation 
which  is  being  liquidated.    Prices  to  the  farmers  are  expected  to  be  higher 
by  15  to  25  percent  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  increased  interest  in 
Philippine  tobacco.    This  increase  in.  prices  for  cigar  tobacco  practically 
eliminates  the  difference  to  the  farmers  in  the  cigar  tobacco  prices  and  the 
flue-cured  prices  which  could  remove  a  part  of  the  incentive  to  si^itch  pro- 
duction from  cigar  tobacco  to  flue-cured  tobacco. 

.  * 

•  The  United  States  hag  a  two-fold  interest  in  seeing  that  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  is  successful  in  its  operation  of  a  tobacco  import  program: 
(1)   One  that  would  mean  the  most  to  the  economy  of  the  Islands;  (2)  maintain- 
ing a  favorable  trade  relationship  which  would  permit  the  United  States  to 
supply  the;  tobacco  desired  and  required  by  the  consumers  and  manufacturers 
-in  the  Philippines.    This  office  will  continue  to  follow  this  situation. 
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-  •  _        , .  Formosa 

There  are  ^bput  5,000  farmers  engaged  in  producing  over  18  million  pourxis 
of  tobacco  in  1953  compared  with  6  million  pounds  average  in  1935-39.  Stocks 
of  locally  produced' tobacco  are  about  22  million  pounds,  making  a  total 
availability  for  1953  of  about  40  million  pounds.    This  is  flue-cured  tobacco, 
principally  Bright  Yellow,  Orinoco,  and  Cash  varieties..   Recently,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  problem  of  tobacco  plant  diseases.    Kcwever,  there  has 
been  research  in  developing  disease -resistant  flue-cured  varieties  as  well  as 
in  the  production  of  Oriental  and  Burley  .types  of  tobacco.    To  maintain  the 
production  of  the  present  blends  of  products,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
over  2  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  prior  to  July  1,  1954.  ; 

United  States  tobaccos  are  used  for  blending  arjd  the  Tobacco  I-lonopoly 
expects  to  continue  to  .import  vslightly  over  a  million  pounds  a  year  V7ith  the 
current  rate  of  consumption*"  .  >  .  : 

Hong  Kong  .  .  ^  .    .  . 

Hong  Kong  produces  no  tobacco  but  has  4  reasonable  sized 'manufacturing 
plants  and,  in  addition,  imports  sizable  quantities  of  cigarettes  from  the 
United  States  and  Englarjd,    The  blended-type  cigarette  is  not  the  most  popular 
now  but  it  is  reported , that  its  popularity  is  growing  faster  than  the  straight 
Virginia- type  qigarette,  , 

The  factories  in. Hong  Kong  are  using  slightly  over  4  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  a  year.    This  was  supplemented  in  1952  by  imports  of  3,63^,000  pounds 
of  cigarettes,  two-thirds  of  i.'hich  camie  from  the  United  States,  and  approximately 
one-third  from  England.    Hong  Kong  is  very  active,  in  exporting  cigarettes. 
For  example,  in  1952,  1,456,000  pounds  were  exported.    Of  this  amount,  349,000 
pourjds  were  domestically  manufactured.    Also,  in  1952,  459,000  pounds  of  pipe, 
chewing  tobaccos,  and  snuff  were  exported  from  Hong  Kon§,  neajrly  all  of  which 
was  domestically  manufactured. 

I'!anufacturing  plants 'are  very  modern  or  are  being'  completely  modernized 
ifi- expectation  of  a  continued  increase  in  consmption  and  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  products  manufactured  in  Hong  Kong,.  . 

■  .   Considerable  interest  was  shown  in' problems  of  blending  /^erican-type 
cigarettes  which  could  be  exported  as  well  as  used  for  local  consumption.- 
Tvfo  of  the  manufacturers  asked  for  •  specif ic  irjformation  regarding  methods  and 
materials  for  blending  tobaccos  'for  manufacturing  American-type  cigarettes. 

There  v/as  considerable  optimism  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  resump- 
tion of  trade  with  the  mainland  of  Cliir^,,    Chinese  tobacco  was  being  offered 
for  sale  to  the  manufacturers  in  Hong  Kong,  but,  based  upon  the  samples,  it 
was  obvious  that  it  had  not  been  redried.    It  vjas  reported  that  India  was 
selling  some  tobacco  in  Hong  Kong  and  ilacao.    Based  upon  reports,  if  trade  of 
nonstrategic  materials  betv/een  the  United  States  arid  the  mainlarid  of  China 


were'r^sniiied, 'it- Is  i^easaimble  to'-assM  ^  that  an  active  demand  for  United  States 
tobaccos  would'cbe  created.  '  It  vas^f^p  'fted  'that^^n  inor^ased^  voliune  of •'  '  •■ ' 
flue-cured  tdbacco  w^^  b^ixig  pri^Kiuc^d  ' :  n'  Chim  laut  that  the  quality  ^h^ 
deteriorated  very  significantly.    The  coti'seneue  v^a  tJ^t  China  would,  want  and 
need  sizable  quantities  of  United  Ctatt^s  tobacco  if  trade  were  re  slimed  and  the 
licenses  and  the  necessary  dollar  exchrnge  were  available. 

Thailand 

Thailand 'produced  about  17,6  mill ibtt- pounds  of  f'lue-cur^d  tobacco  in  1953 
compared  to  the  1935-39  average  '  of  4.. 2 -million  pounds.    Considerable  work- is 
"being  done:: by  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  to  encourage  production  6f  flue-rCUr^d  ' tobacco 
and  to  improve  the, quality  throxigh  research  and  better  cultural  practices*  For 
example,  prices 'being  paid 'to  the  farmers  for  tobacco  b^"  the  KohopxDly  compared 
favorably  with  other  agricultural  commodities  and, .therefore,  ^ ncouraged' 
continuation  of  production.  :  .  -  ■  -  ' 

.'There  are  2  manufacturing  plants  in  Thailand  and  a  third' under ' construc- 
tion, reflecting  the  increased  consumption  of  tobacco  preducts  and  the  expected 
continuation  of  the  increase.    The  equipment  of  the  redrying  facilities  and  of 
the  manufacturing 'plants  are  very  modern  and  th^  opei-atidn  api:eared  very 
efficient.  .  -      .  '       ■••  ■     '•  i'-'  -  ■ 

With  the  increase  in  consumption,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  requirements 
for 'United  Statefs  tobacco  will  also  increase  ■  somewhat.    One  of  the  biggest 
problems  regarding  the  exporting  of  tobacco  to  countries  in  southeast  Asia  or 
the  .-torrid  zone  is  that  of  keeping  the  leaf  without  having  it  lose  •  color  rather 
rapidly  due  sto  climatic  infittsnces.    The  i'onopoly  reported  iihat  for  this  reason 
they  prefer  to  carry  only  a  3  months*  stock  of  United  States  tobaccos  in  the 
country  with  3  month •s  supply  in  transit,  and  a  minimum  of  9  months*  require- 
ments being  kept  in  storage  in.'th<^_UnitedjSt£^^^ 

.      •  .         •    •  .-•  .  •  •■  ,  ■  .  f^'^  .n-^t"."  rv  i 

.ic-y- .  ■' '  ^  India.,  .  ■'•■^  v 

.    India's  jaroduction  of  flue-cured  -type  tobaccd^'lii  19$3  is  estdinaited  'at  - 
alpproximateily  75i.. million  pounds,,  a  reduction  f  rote  1952  of  over  '15'  percent  ,  • 
Thrs  Teductioit  was  re  ported- as  being  attributable-  to  unfavorable'  pla:nting  and 
growing  conditions  as  well  as  some  weakening -  in  the  demand.    According  to  the 
Government  officials  interested  in  the  marketing  of  tdbaccb',  IMid  Is  concen- 
trating on  producing  a  neutral-type  tobacco  of  good  color  that  can  be  exported 
at,. a  fairly  reasonaible  prices    Tiie  greste¥t  :i;htel^'st  f  or  domestic- tobaccos  is 
in  B  k4..nd-  of  tobacco  that  is  used  in  Bidi'd  and'  water'  pipes.    Froducti-bn  of 
tobacco  for  these,  products  i^-increasing, •        i  '    '    •-  •  "'^ 

v-f  ponsumption  of  tobacco  ^product^  made -of  Ui^ ted  States 'tj^ie  tobaccos  is 
fairly-.'^ta^jle,  .  The  largest  manufacturer  sub st-antiated' this  i r^ormtioh. •  He 
^^epor^bed  also  that  he- expected  to'  obtain  about  the'  same  quantitie^'of "  "  '  '"7 
•  United-  States  tobaccos  thiB  year  -  as  in  the  prec'eding'  s^'Veral  yeairs',  '-      . ; . 


Considerable  work  Is  being  done  at"  re'searcH  "stations  by  Government ,  off  icials, 
tobacco  dealers,,  and  associations  in  trying  to  increase,  materially  the  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  flue-ciared  type  tobacco  in  order  ;tq  increav^e  the  export 
market.    It  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  in  production  over  the  next 
several  years,    .  .  .   :  .  ^      '  '  \   \  . 

Pakistan 

Considerable  experimentation  in  the  growing  of  flue-cured  tpbacco  in 
Fakistan.has  been  and  is  being  carried  on  v/ith  the  result  that  approxiicately 
5,0Cb  acres  of  tobacco  are  being  harvested  this  Spring,  and  are  expected  to 
yield  approximately  1,C0C  pounds  per  acre,    While  the  local  tobacco  does  not 
have  the  color  of  the  tobaccos  produced  in  l-kdras,  India,  the  manufacturers 
felt  that  the  quality  of  the  crop  was  much  higher  and  contained  less  low  grades 
than  the  Indian  tobaccos.    The  largest  manufacturer  estimated  that  production 
could  be  inci*eased  to  approximately  20,CC0  acres  yielding  about  20  million 
pounds  annually.    He  felt  it  would  take  several  ^rears  to  reach  this  level, 
since  it  woul.^;  be  necessary,  to  complete  barn.?  and  warehouses  for  handling  and 
storage  of  tobacco,  :,v       .    ■   ;   '  '     ,  .    -    .  , 

Consumption  of  cigarettes  in  Pakistan  has  increased  from  4.  ^billion  in  1951 
to  8  billion  in  1952,  and  it  is  estimated  to  reach  12  billion  in  the  calendar 
year  1953. 

Stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  on  hand  are  of  about  3  or  4  months* 
duration.    The  manufacturers  estimate  that  they  need  about  2  million  pounds 
of  United  States  tobaccos^  .ins  1953.    Discussions  with  Government  officials: 
indicate  that  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  the  nece ssary- funds, . 

.Union  of  South  Africa 

The  Union  of  South  ^Ifrica's  production  for  1953  is  estimated  at  37  million 
pounds,  approximately  12  million  pounds  being  flue-cured  (Orinoco),  with 
4  million  pounds  light  air-cured,  20  million  pounds  dark  air-cured, .  and  ap- 
proximately 1  million  pounds  oriental -type  tobacco,    All  tobacco  produced  in 
the  Union  moves  from  the  farms  to  a  producer  cooperative  for  prices  established 
by  the  Tobacco  Control  Board' (a  coiamittee  made  'up  of  representatives  of  the 
producers,  manufacturers,  and  cooperatives) ,    The  cppperativ^s  in  turn  allocate 
tobacco,  to  the  manufacturers,        .  '  '  ... 

■  Consumption  in  the  Union  in  1952  Mfas  approximately  4.;^  million  pounds,  " 
of  which  19  million  pounds  were  flue-cured  tobacco;  ,22  million  pounds,  air-cured 
tobacco;  and  about  1  million  pounds-,  oriental-type  tobacco,. 

Tobacco  stocks,  held  by  iihe  cooperatives,  manufacturers  and  dealers  on 
January  1,  1953,  an^ounted  to  approximately  70  miliion  pourids.  'This  can  be 
compared  with  stocks  a  year  earlier  of  approximately ,  75  million  pounds,.  There 
is  considerable  interest  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  developing  an  export 
outlet  for  tobacco. 
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S  out  her  11  Rhode  6ia>  Northern  Rhode  sia^^  and  Nyasaland 

It  is  expected  that /these  2  British  Pro tectoralDes  and  one  self-governing 
colony  will  in  1953  become  a  Federatiop,  which,  for  all  practical  consideration, 
will  he  an  independent  State^ 

The' total.. flue-cured. produe:tion..'fi5r,; Southern  Rhodesia  for  1953  is  esti- 
mated at  108  miliion .  pounds ^ :  .^his: :  can  \be  compared  with"  the  1935-39  average 
annual  production  ofv^Sim^llion  poutids.    The  current,  average  yield  of  6C0 
pounds  per  acre  ranged  by  farms  from  about  200  pounds  per  acre  to  1,200  pounds 
per  acre.    The.  quality  of  the  1953  ctop  is.  estimated  as  not  quite  iip  "to 'average. 
The  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  .tobacco  were^  -in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
buyers,  slightly  higher. ithan  the  comparable  grades  of  United  States  tobaccoo 
Hovrever,  on  the  lower  end,  the  prices  were  ^cheaper  than  United  States  tobacco. 
The  United  Kingdom,  which  is  .by 'far  the 'largest  buyer  of  Southern  Rhodesia*  s 
tobacco,  has  a  .^O-cent.6  per  pound  preferential  duty  for  Southern  Rhode sian 
tobacco.    Therefore,  the  raanufactiirers  may  pay  higher  prices  for  the  Southern 
Rhode  sian  tobacco  than  for  United  .Stales  tobacco  and  still  obtain  it  at  a 
lower  net  cost, .  However,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  manufactT^Ters  on  the  ' 
Eluxppean  Continents  .  ,   -        :  ^.r    '  '  ' 

Northern  Rhodesia  produced  about  il>5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1953> 
compared  to  the  1935-39  average  of  1,6  million  pounds.    The  quality  of  the 
crop  was  considered,  above  average  but  the. prices  of  Northern  Rhode sian  tobacco 
were  in  line  wit^  the  Southern. Rhode sian  prices.    It  is  expected  that  the  crop 
average  price* will  be  greater,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Rhode sian 
production  contains  more  good  tobacco  t> 

Ifyasaland  was  reported  to  have  produced  approximately  22»U  million  pounds 
of  very  good  quality  fire-cured  tobaoce.i  .The  selling  prices  of  fire-cured  in  _ 
the  market  in  Limbe, ,  .JfyaeaJ.and,  up  to  June 1953?  ranged  from  approximately;  ' 
16  to  21  cents  a  pound,  ,    .'•  ..  ."        -  -  ~  ' 

Discussions,  with  Government  officials  leading  farmers,  heads  of  research 
stations,  buyers,  and  other sj  indicated  that  these  countries  would  continue 
to  increase  tobacco  production.    Strong  and  concerted  efforts  are  being  made 
to  continue  in  this  direction.    The  goal,  is  to  increase  prodtibtiofi  by  50  percent 
in  the  next  3  to  5  years.    Substantial  areas  of  land  are  available  for  th^ 
production  of  tobacco  without  interfering  with  the  production  of  food  crops. 
Some  production  problems  have  arisen  in  connection  with  diseases  but  these 
appeair.  .to  be  minor  at  this  time-    Also,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  total 
production  .substantially  ; by  increasing.,  the  average  yield  per  acre. 

.  Considerable  research  is  being- done  to  improve  varieties -arid  to  develop 
and  encourage  cultural  practices  which  will  increase  yields  per  acre  and  produce 
better  quality  tobacco.    Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  market  by  buyers 
for  the  Vie  stern  E-urppean  countries^  "the  United  .  Kingdom,  arid 'other  sterling-area 
countries..  .A  particularly  successful  producer  (cultivating  about  100  acres 
of  tobacco  a  year  with  an  average  yield  of  approximately  1,200  peundis  per  acre) 
computes  his  cost  of  production  per  acre  at  approximately  Ol80.    It  is  doubtful 
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that  this  stun  included  interest  on  the  capital  investment  and  other  similar 
items.    However >  allowing  for  this,  it  appears  that  ^^rith  an  average  yield 
of  1,200  pounds  per  acre  adequate  incentive  is  provided  to  encoui'age  the 
production  of  tobacco  at  current  prices. 

Labor  supply  will  be  better  under  the  Federation  of  the  3  countries  which 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  during  this  calendar  year.    It  was  reported  that 
the  greatest  need  at  this  time  is  for  more  supervisory  personnel.    If  this 
need  was  met  production  should  materially  increase  rapidly. 

The  big  demand  for  tobacqo  produced  in  Central  African  countries  has  been 
created  by  the  .shortage  of  dollar  exchange  resulting  in  the  governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and, other  sterling-area  countries  pressing  the 
manufactiirers  to  procure  as  much  tobacco  as  possible  in  the  area.  The 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  take  not  less  than  80  million  pounds 
in  1953 5  B5  million  pounds  annually  in  195A  and  1955 >  andi  80  million  pounds 
annually  in  1956  and  1957,  provided  the  required  amounts  are  available  in 
sufficient  quality  and  are  reasonably  priced.    In  addition,  Australia  and 
other  sterling-area  countries  are  asking  for  10  to  15  million  pounds  annually. 
It  is  estimated  that  Southern  Rhodesia  is  consuming  about  8  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  a  year  and  that  the  three  countries  after  federation  will  consume  about 
15  or  16  million  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year. 

Considering  all  the  points  enumerated  above,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
a  further  increase  in  tobacco  producjbion  in  these  three  countries. 

Gold  Coast 

In  February  1953  the  duty  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  Gold  Coast  was 
increased  100  percent.    This  market  took  over  20  percent  in  1951  and  over 
35  percent  in  1952  of  the  total  Black  Fat,  Water  Baler,  and  Dark  African 
tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States.    The  increase  in  duty  created  con- 
siderable consjern  to  the  tobacco  rehandlers  in  the  United  States  and  four  days 
were  spent  in  Accra  discussing  the  situation  with  tobacco  importers,  government 
officials  and  others.    The  increased  duty  on  the  imports  of  tobacco  was  intended 
to  obtain  additional  revenue.    The  effect  this  increase  will  have  is  still  to  be 
determined.    However,  it  is  expected  that  increase  in  price,  which  will  be 
necessary,  will  result  in  some  decrease  in  consumption. 

The  tobacco  importers  have  been  allocated  about  10  percent  more  dollars 
to  buy  United  States  tobacco  during  the  calendar  year  1953  than  in  1952. 
Licenses  for  almost  the  entire  amount  have  already  been  issued,  though  the 
importers  are  still  uncertain  whether  they  will  use  all  of  the  dollars  licensed 
for  this  year. 

The  tobacco  trade  agreed  that  practically  all  the  old  stocks  of  tobacco 
which  were  iii5)orted  under  the  previous  low  duty  rate  have  now  been  consumed 
and  that  orders  for  shipping  more  United  States  tobacco  to  the.  Gold  Coast  would 
have  to  be,  placed  at  once. 
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The  amount  of  profit  that  had  been  indicated  as  being  made  on  tobacco 
must  be  questioned  in  t^hat  the  tobacco  mqv^s  through  many  diverge  distributing 
channels  prior  to  reaching;  the  consuiiieir^    While  the  .total  amount  may  have 
reached  an  urirea^fepnably  high  f  igur^  importers  .reported  that  tobacco' 

will  have  to  bfe  "ubed  as  li  "loss  leader"  "in  their  stores  arid  that  tliey  will 
try  to  make  their  profit  on  other  commodities.    It  was  not  felt  that  any  unusual 
profits  would  be  inade  by  anyone  at  the  present'  rate  of  duty.  . 

'  It  was  announced  that' a  plant  f  or;  the.  raa,mf  actlire  of  cigarettes  v^as  to  be 
built  in;  the-  Gold  Coast  during  this  year.    The  company  to  operate  the  plant 
propofeeiJ' to  produce  sufficient  tobacco  in  the  Gold  Coast  necessary  to  meet  its 
requirements.  .  ■ 

The  Gold  Coast  market  is  very  important  to  the  tobacco  rehandlers  in  the 
United  States.  '  V/hile  thfe  duty  increase  was  for  re  Venue  reasons  only,  the 
situation  needs  to  be  carefully  followed  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  in- 
creased duties  on  consumption  and  needs  for  United  States  tobaccos, 

Portugal 

Tobacco  iis  riot  produced  in  Portugal,  since  the  government,  is  attempting 
to  develop  production  in  the  colonies  and  provide  a  market  for  the  product  in 
Portugal.    The  manufacturing  of  tobacco  products  in  Portugal  is  controlled  by 
■"tiie  Qoverment-  8itid  contracts  are  entered  into  with  manufacturers  who  are  given  . 
franchises  for  long  peri&ds.    Consumption  of  products  of  tobacco  in  Portugal 
has  increased  10  percent  in  the  last  4  years.    However,  exports  of  United  States, 
tobacco  to  Portugal  from  1949  to  1952  decreased  about  12.5  percent.    The  in- 
crease shown  in  imports  of  tobacco  from  other  areas  was  attributed  primarily 
to  pressure  brought  by  the  Portuguese  Government  upon  the  local. tob^coo  companies 
to  import  more  froi^i  the  nohdollar  countries. /  This .is. gipnsider^    nece^ss^ry  in 
order  that  Portugal  can,  sell  its  products  such,  as  fish,  and' wne,  to  tpb^acco-:.. 
exporting- countjries, .  '    ;  ,. 

Stdcks  bf  tobacco  are  considered  fairly  reasonable,.    However,  there  is  a 
definite'  demand  for  greater  quantities  of  United  States  tobacco.  Indications 
are  that  the  Government  expects  to  continue  to  limit  imports  from  the  dollar 
areas  where  possible.    Time  did  not  permit  a  survey  of  the  availabilities  of 
imported  tobacco  products  but  there  were  several  indications  that  a  not 
inconsequential  volume  v/as  on  hand, 

'■  ■  '  '  iFi^ance 

The  decreased  takings  of  United  States  fire-cured  tobaccos  by  France  were 
discussed  with  representatives  of  the  French  Government  and  the  Tobacco  Monopoly, 
The  same  question  was  not  raised  as  regards  imports  of  flue -cured  and  Biirley 
tobacco,  because  in  1952  the  imports  were  considered  reasonable  in  light  of 
the  usings. 
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The  French  Government  officials  indicated  that  thejr  would  like  very;  much 
to  buy  fire-cured  tobacco  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco.    Howevi^r,  they  claim"'^ 
that  free  dollars  are  not  available  ,^nd  stated  that  if '  they  vxere  permitted^ -^^^ 
to  use  MSA  dollars  to  finance  the  "procurement  of  tobacco  th^^  Would  ^^1^     to  ' 
import  some  fire^cured  and  dar{c  ^ir,ri?^^red  asLsbori*  ab  '  ^iossibie,  /  .      ^  '  - 

.  discussions  t^ith  representatives  of  ^th^  French -Tob^cSo  I^hopoly  indicated 
that  they  wo\ild  like  to  reintfoduq^  ,fire-cuyed  t6bac6o;ln  the  popular  brand 
cigarettes.    If  done,  this 'wo^^d  mean. that  the  f  ire-cui:ed  and '^d^rk  ^ir-^cured 
tobacco  annual  requirement  Would  !be  ^bput  -7  to  8  million  p'ounds.    It  was 
pointed"  out,  however,  that  tKis  i/aa  cpj^tingent  on"  being  able  to  continue 
obtaining  these  kinds  of  tobacco,  since  they  felt  it  best  not  to  change  the' 
blends  constantly.    While  it  was  recognized: that  the  dollaf  scarcity- would 
probably  centime  'to  be  a  problem,  it  was*  stated  that  probably  strong  efforts 
to"  develop  compensation  arrangements  which  would  permit  tfie  movement  of 
.United  States  tobacco  to  France  would  be  a  solution. 

f 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Frarnce  wad  about  5,  per  cent  lower  in 
,1952  than  in  1951.    This  does  not  include  «'Wack  market"  cigarettes,  for  which 
ho  estimate  is  available.    It  is  .interesting ^tb^not^'" that  the  Balto  brand 
(AmerjijCan  -blended- typ(5  cligarette)  sales  have  remaihed' fairly  constant  in  the 
last  3  years  while  th(§'  "Week-end"  and  "High  Life"  straight ;  "Virginia-type  , 
cigarettes  sales  have  dropped  off  materially.    During  the  same  period,  howpver, 
imports  of  United  States  manufactured  cigarettes  increased  from  175'Mlli6ft 
in  1950  to  680  million  in  1952,  while  the "legal  imports  of  English  manufactured 
cigarettes  increased  from  25  million  _to..  3X0  million.  ■  >  ■.  .. 

. .         .  >r  .    1        •. ; -'■'f-'  *    »  .    ■••  "  * 

Effective  tTune.~8^''taxes  oA  tobacco  products  ^ih'Ve stern  Germkhy'Vere' 
adjusted  downwardi  ^s'For'^xaimple:  *  Six  cigarettes  now \,rill  be  "sold  for  iapj^oxi- 
mately  12  qents,- which  heretofore  was  the  price  oX  five  cigarettes.  This 
should  make  a  material  difference  in  the  total  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Germai^.    It,has  been  estimated  that  cigarette  consumption  should  increase 
;about  25  perc^ntj  or  up  to  about  39  billion  pieces  ^taually.  .  This  woi^ijld  : 
require j. approximately  95  million  pounds  of  tobaccd,  ..of  which  50  percent  should 

be  of  tfnited  States  origin.  .  ».        ^ •  ' 

•"  ' .    •  ....  .  •  -'^^-'^^^v- 

-Prices  Qf  other  tobacco  products  have^alsQ  been  adjusted  "dbic^'i^ 
it  is  .e.stimated  that  the  consuii^tion.p;f;  smoking r tobacco,  piik^.  and,  tobaGCO:.f£or 
roll-your-ox^n  cigarettes  -should  also  increase  about  10  perceht,i;'requiring  *c.<rri • 
approximsately  37  million  pounds  of  tobacco.    Less  than  UO  percent  of  this  -to::- :  • 
amount^  ho^^^ever,  is  estimated  to  be  require^,  from  the  Unite'd  Sta,tes,. 

'    -     i     ■  ••  , 
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United  ICingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  tobacco  In  the  world.  It 
is  also  the  largest  forpign  market  for  United  Stated  flue-ciired  tobacco.  The 
total  man\ifact\ire*s  using  of  tobacco  in  1952  dropped  a,bout  2<  percent  while  the 
usings  of  tobacco  of  United  States  origin  decreased  over  6^^percent.    A  downward 
trend  has  been  'established,  in  the  use  -of  tobacco'  of  United'  States  origin,  v/hich 
began  in  1949.  ,  The  United  States  supijlied,  about  64  percent  of  the  tobacco  used 
in  the  United  Kingddm'iil  1949  with,  ihe'  percentage  of  58  percent  in  1950, 
54  percent  in  1951*  and  52  percent  in  1952,  a  reduct^ion  of  about  12  percent 
in  the  last  4  years. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  consumption  in  1953  will  increase  over  1952. 
However,  the  present  estimate  for  1954  is  that  consumption  again  \^ill  decrease. 
One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  ^^ecrease.  in  .the  ^Consumption  level  is  the  high 
cost  of  cigarettje's  which  is  equivalent ;tq  pver  50  U.S.  cents  for  a  package  of 
20  cigarette sV  "wiiile '  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  hourly  wage  is  about 
45  cents.    In  view  of  this,  tiie  number  of  new  smokers  each  year  is  getting 
^nailer  and  at  the  same  time  older  mokers  are  being  lost  to  the  market.  Con- 
siderable concern- was  exp>ressed  regarding  tjiis  situation  in  that  it  is  unknown 
as  to  how  long, this  tre'nd  will  continue. 

Another  important  question. from  the  United  Statels*  viewjioint  is  that  if 
the  percentage  of  Uriited  S^tates  tobacgo.used  in  cigarettes  is;  reduced  fiurther, 
will  the  taste'  and  defbahd  for 'products  manufactured  from  United  States  tobacco 
be  eliminated?    If  so^  as  soon  as  sufficient  supplies'*  are  available  from  other 
sources  will  this  result  in  a  shift  completely  away  f rom- ' the  'use  of  United  States 
tobaccos?       :  ■  -  '     .  '         ,       ,   .  «  i  ^  ! 

In  table  ^  are  shown  imports  of  tobacco  by  these  countries,  from  all 
sources  and  from  the  United  States,,  ^  *    '      ■       ■  , 

;  '  y.-']^  '    >  ■■   '  '  ^  : 

]  Table  1.  -  Tobacco  Production 


-    Jplue-cured  '  \ 

;  Average  i 
:  1935-39^  J 

{Estimated 
I    1952  • 

1  i 

{Estimated 
I  1953 

i              •    ■  "» 

;          1       ■  /  .  .,  « 
•       ;     i           .    ■ '  * 

■            i  ] 

Philippine  feepublglc    .  i 
Formosa^  J 

India    •  •  •  *  ^      .  •  : 
Pakistan  t 
Union  of  So\itli  ^ijlca  j 
Southern  Rhodesia ,  .  .  J 
Northern  Rh6desia    .  .  J 
Ifyasaland    .<  .«  ;  ,  .  ,  j 

:  laiilon  ; 

:    pounds  : 

s "  !:i  1 

i  •  '31.3  i 
t  -         •  i 
;  ♦  *  5.0  J 
I  .  ^24.6  ! 

\  -  \ 

>  *■  -    '  • 

>  —  .i  « 

:  miion" 
:  ppunds 

'  1.5 

s       17.6  , 

i    16. 8  : 

t.      90.0  1 

t     4.0 : 

16,7  i 

96.5 
12.5  ! 
!  4.0 

r      5.1  ! 

:  miion 
;  pounds 

:        2.0  ^ 
I       18.7  ' 
I  17.6 
i  75.0 
i  ,5.0 
\  12.1 
f  108.0 
:  11.5 
»  3.5 
;  5.9 

•  \  Total                      •  r  f3.7;  \ 

264.7  ?  259.3 
>  • 

Fire -cured          '  i 
%asaland 

12.5 

!       18.8  :  22.4 
• 
• 

Source:    Compiled  from  trade  and  official  soxarces. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C. 


19  -  53  July  30,  1953 

IITOa»S  TOBACCO  PROBUCTIOIT  KIC-HER 
iXPORTS,  Al^ID  IHFO-HTS  LOIER 

India's  1952-53  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at  9  percent  tielov;  the 
1951-52  output  according  to  Clarence  S.  Pike,  Agricultural  Attache,  I'ew  Delhi. 
Sxports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  I952  are  estimated  at  26  -Dercent 
beloir  the  I95I  total.    Imports  ^'ere  slightl^y  lov^er  in  I952  then  in  1951. 

:::stiraated  1952-53  tobacco  production  for  India  is  515.2  million  -:)Ounds 
from  about  S00,000  acres  as  compared  vrith  ^70.^  million  povuids  from  approxi- 
mately 700,000  acres  in  1951-52.    ^he  increase  in  acrer.;:;e  and  production 
during  1952-^53  occurred  in  the  states  of  Bombay,  Hyderbad  and  Hajasthon,  All 
the  increase  occurred  in  native  type  leaf  prodviction  as  fli-'.e-cured  acreage 
and  product  on  declined. 

JPlue-cured  leaf  production  for  1952-53  is  placed  at  32,0  million  pounds 
from  ISO, 000  acres.    This  is  9  percent  less  than  the  9O.O  million  pounds  from 
195.000  acres  gro^m  in  195U52.    "The  1952-53  decline  is  attributed,  first  to 
the  more  attractive  prices  offered  for  other  kinds  of  tobacco  and  food  crops 
as  comr)ared  v/ith  flue-cured  prices,  secondly,  to  unfavorable  v/eather  conditions 
at  -olanting  time  in  the  i?.ajor  groiring  area,,  and  thirdly,  to  beetle  damages  in 
the  State  of  iladras. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  totaled  S2#9  million  'oounds  valued  at 
■l2S*h  million  U.S.  during  1952  as  compared  'dth  109*^  million  r)ounds  valued 
at  'S2S#6  million  U.S.    The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  leadin^^-  ex^iort 
ou.tlet  during  1952  takin ;  35 -7  million  rjounds.    PalcistaJi  ranked  second  vith 
k*S  million  pounds,  the  Soviet  Union  ranked  third  vrith  k.J  million  pounds. 
During  January«i ^arch  1953  India  ex":>orted  only  o.u  million  noujids  as  compared 
v;ith  16.9  million  pounds  durin;;  the  comparable  1952  :oeriod.    Over  50  percent 
of  the  exports  in  the  first  ciuarter  of  1953  '-^'^^  to  the  United  Kingaom. 

I]xr>orts  of  raanuf axtured  tobacco  products  during  1952  totaled  G.l  million 
poimds  valued  at  ,^5.9  U.S.    This  is  slightly  lo^^er  tlian  the  1951  total  of  6.6 
million  pounds  valued  at  j5.9  U.S.    The  1952  e:qoorts  consisted  primarily  of 
Bidis,  Hookah  and  chevdng  tobacco  most  of  ^'hich  i/ent  to  nearby  Asiatic  coimtries. 

Ira-oorts  of  leaf  tobacco  drring  1952  totaled  5«^  million  poujids  valued  at 
■»U.O  million  U.S.  or  practically  the  srme  as  in  1951*    -l^e  United  States  contin- 
ued to  be  the  most  iPiioortrnt  leaf  source,  mostly  flue-cured,  su-rolying  U.l  million 
rounds.    During  Januarjr-I Jarch  1953  India  imported  I.5  million  -oovmds  of  leaf 
tobacco  of  rhich  0.7  million  -oound  caxie  from  the  United  States. 
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3ffective  Jrjie  S,  1953»  ^^^^  "t^^x  rates  a-o-^licable  to  tobfcco  u-oclncts 
v;ere  reduced.    The  tax  reduction  ':hich  v;as .  accon->anied  "by  reduction  in  the  re- 
tail nrices  v^as  desiccned  to  iruprove  the  financial  position  of  the  Gernsn  tobacco 
industry,  especially  t-he  small  end  inediuin  sized  firns.    As  a  resi-Lit  of  the 
anticipated  increase-  in  consumption,  the  Finance  De-oartment  is  not  anticipating 
any  material  decrease  in  the  total  revenue  receiTed  by  the  Governnent  of  the.. 
Federal  He-)ublic,     It  is  reported  that  cigrret te  .  srles  increased  between  25 
end  35  percent  diu-ing  the  first  month  after  the  red"'ction  vent  into  effect.  .  ... 
Eovever,  this  is  not  sufficient  time  to  .:;ive  eiiy  indication  of  a  long  term 
trend.    The  ne-".-;  lav;  provides  tax  adjustL^ents  c^s  follovfs: 

Table  I.    Germany:    Tobacco  fax  rrte  effective  June  S,' 1953  v;ith  coin-;";arison 

■       of  old  rate.  .  ^ 


Pro  duct 


.Tax  as  'oercent  of  retail  "orice 


:  ■  He'>  Tax  Hate 


^^ercent 


Cigarettes  •  :    52.5  to  57.6 


23 

23 


Ci;:^ers  (ea.)  to  ,095  U.S.  cents  : 

Cigars  (ea.)  over  .095  ^'^S.  cents  : 

Chevring  Tobacco.  6.3  to  17 •  5 

Fine  Cut  Tobacco  :  ^7-6 

Fine  Cut  Tobacco  inclu.din^  at  least  50  * 

percent  doriestic  tobacco  31«0  to  37*5 

Kav;  Cigarette  Tobacco  -:)riced  5130.90  for  : 

220  lbs  \  •  : 

Coarse  Cut  PiT)e  Tobacco..  

Coarse  Cut  Pi-oe  Tobacco  includinr.;  at  least: 

50  percent  doinestic  tobacco  : 

Snuff  I 

Ci^sarette  paper  -ner  1,000  sheet  s  •  -  : 


Ho 'Tax 

.•2G 

25 
12 
.l.lU 


Old  Tax  Hate 


'ercent 


53 

25 

33 

13 

53 

50 

^3 

^3 

.  23 

$.2U 


Source:     Conii^i.ted  in  the  Office  of  rorei'.;n  Afe'ric-.-.ltural  Service  based  in  T>,art 
on  ?oreic;n  Service  He":'orts. 

1^/  Dollar  Value  fi.^ures  in  this  circular  ^'ere  converted  from  Deutsche  Mark 
at  23»S  U.S.  cents* 


The  nev;  tscc  law  fu.rther  provides  for  additional  ta::  reduction  for  raaim- 
facturers  of  ci^'arettes,  ci^^aretto  paper,  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco.  This 
special  reduction  is  based  on  the  anoriit  of  tzx  revenue  paid  ciua.rterly  "by  the 
manufacturer  as  sliovm  in  the  follov/ing  tables. 


Table  II.    Cigar  liajiuf acturers 


Quarterly  Tax  ] 

[      Special  Tax  Redu.ction 

U.S.  dollars 

\  Percent 

1. 

On  any  amount  U">  to  $X^SO^»00 

:  20 

2, 

Betvreen  $I,90i4'»2¥  and  .37»1^0»00.  ! 

:  ? 

5- 

Between  $Z.ayO»aU.:and.  3.15*532*00..  i 

Cigar  manufactiirers  v/hose  quarterly  payments  exceed  -^26,loO.OO  U.S. 
v/ill  have  the  above  rate  redticed  25  'percent,  ?3.bove    ^OiS^i-O.OO  reduced  50  per- 
cent, above  $35 ♦700.00  v/ill  receive  no  special  tax  reduction. 


Table  III.    Cigarette  ilanuf a.cturers 


Quarterly  lex 

Special  Tax  deduction 

U.S.  dollars 

Percent 

1. 

On  any  amount  v:o  to  4^35 #700 .00 

10 

2. 

Betvreen  $35,700.2^  end.  $113,050.00 

7 

Betv^een  .113,050.24  end  S3, 332, COO. Uo 

k 

Cigarette  manij.facturers  whose  quarterly  -nsyment  exceeds  .^GGSjUqo.OO  U.S. 
will  have  the  above  rate  reduced  25  percent,  above  qil,llo,600. 00  reduced  50 
percent  and  above  $1,666,000.00  will  receive  no  ta::  reduction. 


Table  IV.    hani-'.facturers  of  Pine  Cut  TobacQp 


Quarterly  Tax 

*        Special  Tbzz  .ziedtiction 

U.S."  dollars  ' 

;    .  Percent 

1. 

On  Guy  amount  u^t  'to  :}h,2Sk.OO  ; 

!  12»5 

2. 

Between  3^,23^1. 24'  and  ^^15,^70. CO      ■  ! 

!  6 

3,- 

Bet-een  $15,^70.2^  end  $30,9^.00      .     ,  .  . 

tianuf acturers  of  fine  cut  tobacco  \rhose  quarterly  peyments  exceed 
^552,360.00  U.s;  v/ill  have  the  above  rate  reduced  25  percent,  above  $57,120.00 
deduced  50  percent,  and  above  ,)bl,uS0.00  will  receive  no  special  tax  reduction. 


3 


Table  T.    L'anuf acturers  of  other  smoking  tobacco 


Quarterly  Taj:  | 

^       Special  Tax  H eduction 

U.S.  dollars 

1  Percent 

1. 

On  any  amou-nt  u-o  to  $1,90U.00 

1  IS 

2. 

3etv;een  $1,90^.2'.'  and  '35,950.00 

1  12 

3- 

Betvreen  p5.950.2U  and  '.11,900.00 

:                       6  . 

Manufacturers  of  smoking  tobacco  v;hose  quaa^terly  tajc  pryiaent  exceeds 
•?21,U20.00  U.S.  .vrill  have  the  above  rate  reduced  25  -oercent,  above  ■335,700.00 
rediiced  50  percejit,  and  above  >5.2»36o.OO  ^rill  receive  no  special  tax  reduction. 


Table  VI.    Manufacturer s  of  cigarette  pa-ner 


Q,U£^rterly  Tax                 •  ^ 

[         Special  Tax  Reduction 

U.S.  dollars 

Percent 

1. 

On  any  amount  u-^  to  .-jil,90^T»00  I 

'20 

2. 

Betv/een  31,.9oU.2U  and  $2,S56.00      *  ) 

15 

Bet^'een  s32,S56.2U  and  .^3. 570.00    '  '  J 

10 

Marrof acturers  of  cigc^^ette  paper  vhose  quarterly  tax  -oaj'ment  exceeds 
?5t950»00  U.S.  will  have  the  above  rate  i-edticed  25  percent,  above  )6, 5^5*00 
reduced  50  percent,  and  above  $7#1^»C0  ^dll  receive  no  sr)ecial  tax  reduction. 


The  follo^'ing  table  indicated  the  consujuption  trend  of  tobacco  pro- 
ducts since  the  war  in  G-erinrJi;^^: 

Table  VII.    L^obacco  Consu.mtion  in  "estern  G-ernany  during  1952  v;ith  comparisons 


Year 


. "  19^9 
1950 

1951 
1952 
First  ouarter 

1953  increase 
over  first 

ouarter  1952 


Ci,3:arettes 


Billion. pes. 
22.0 

23-7 

.  23.3 

30.7 


Cisars 


Billion  pos« 
2.2 
k.l 

h.3 


-  3r^ 


Pine  Cut  ; 
Smolrina;  T'obaccO 


Pi-ne  Tobacco 


1,000  tons 

16.0 
15.6 

15.^ 
13.6 


-15)' 


1,000  tons 
5.2 

^.3 


ConsumT^tion  has  been  increasing  steadily  in  the  form  of  cigai'ettes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  t?j^  adjustment  referred  to  above  vdll 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  consimT^tion  of  cigarettes  of  about  25.  percent  and  of 
smoking  tobacco  by  ap-iroxi-r-tely  10  percent,    ro  increase  is  antici-oated  in  the 
total  consuinT>tion  of  cigars,    "^his  could  mean  an  increase  in  the  recuirements 


for  U.S.  toba.cco.    Hovrever,  it         "been  reported  that  manufacturers  have  agreed 
not  to  exceed  an  averaf^;e  of  50  percent  lAsings  of  U.S.  to"bacco  in  their  total 
production*.  This  is  a  further  rediiction  from  the  1952  percenta^g-e  of  U.S. 
tobacco  usinfjs  of  the  total. 

Percentage  of  usin^s  of  tohacco  "by  Kind  and  Product 


Year 

;  U.S. 

\      Oriental  , 

Other 

,  Domestic 

1951 

!     5S.7  i 

!        37-5  ! 

■         1.7  ■ 

!  2.2 

1952  ! 

1  52.^ 

;    ■     39.2  1 

!         5.7  i 

I  2»7 

1953  est. 

:        50.0  ! 

1         39-6  1 

!  7.5 

:  2.9 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Year  \ 

U.S.  ; 

[  Oriental 

Other 

\  Donestic 

1951    .  ! 

:         9.9.  i 

;        6.7  : 

\  42.2 

1952 

•         5.9  ■ 

!        S.6  : 

.1953  est.: 

:  33.0 

'          5.0  : 

I   ,     9*6     ■  . 

According  to  information  received  from  trade  sources  the  free  dollars 
to  he  allocated  for  the  1953  tobacco  irivxjrt  prot':raja  for  './estern  G-erman;^/"  have 
been  sipproved  as  folio v/s: 


Industry 


Dollars 
I'iillion 


Cigarette 
S  mo  Icing  Tobacco 
Chewing  and  Snuff  ' 
Cigar  U.S. 

CigaT  (Cuba,  Dom.ingo  etc.) 
Cigar  Lebanon 


31.6 

10.5 
.2 

7*4 
1.1 
.2 


Tot  a 


51*0 


Indications  are  that  the  dollars  will  be  made  a.vailable  in  three  install- 
ments,  the  first  in  September  1953 »  then  December  1953  ^^^^  i-arch  l^k* 
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D373L0?I^EHTS  IIT  TH::  TOBACCO  IFIjuSl'IY  OF  C^:']G3 

Prod^action 

C?he  1953  tobacco  ci-o^^  of  ^-reece  is  tentativel-^  estirnE.ted  at  aTjout 
6l*S  percent  above  the  1952  outp-at  accordins  to  ?.  Hudson  .and  C.  Sanliotis, 
American  ZLifoass^'-,  Athens-    This  estimate  based  on  the  con-narable  acrec.^-e, 
assu::-ing  comparable  j^ields  should  be  about  lUC  million  pounds.    Tobacco  pro- 
duction dujTing  1952  ^-as  only      .0  million  pounds  as  cor.pared  ^'ith  I37.I  million 
pounds  in  195^*    The  1952  crop  v^as  smaller  than  usual  because  previously 
produced  tobacco  had  not  been  marketed  and  prices  ^.^ere  .e:^:tre^eiy  lov.^  therefore 
substiti7.te  feed  cro-os  ^•ere  plant sd»    Ko"ever,  narhets  for  the  tobacco  stock  on 
hand  ^-^ere  foimd  and  much  of  tlie  leaf  sold  at  fair  prices  vliich  .^.Tve  the  pro- 
ducers the  incentive  to  produce  tobacco  Id  1953« 

Exports 


"Tobacco  ei:p>orts  du.rin^.v  the  12  :.*onth  period  endin.-;  June  1,  1953  totaled 
91.3  million  pounds  rs  compared  'dth  09. 2  nillion  poujids  di''j.-ing  the  comparable 
preceedin/i;  period.    Xh.-.rir.--  the  first  five  months  of  1953  { Janu.arjr-I :ay)  G-reece 
exported  kj »J  million  -oorjids  of  T.-hich  !'7estern  Geric^y  tooh  11. S  million  pounds 
or  approixiina-tel],'  25  percent  of  the  Greek  exports.    G-reek  exporters  believe 
tha.t  the  decrease  in  G^rme.n  tax  on  tobacco,  ■'.hich  '-'ent  into  effect  on  Jme  o, 
1953 »  v/ill  encourage  greater  trade  "ith  that  count r^?*.    In  order  to  encourage 
exT)orts  to  Ilia  stern  ^"^-ermany,  the  Toreign  Trade  Comjnittee  of  the  I.'inistr^/-  of 
Commerce  has  arrrnr.-ed  for  the  exoort  of  tobacco  to  that  countr-/  for  clearance 
through  Italy  in  exchcn::e  for  Italian  goods.    The  devaluation  of  the  Greek 
currency  in  April  of  this  year  may  also  have  a  favorable  effect  on  total  ex::;orts 
of  toba,cco. 

^'actory  I laid--)"lat  ion 

Greece  recently  enacted  lai-;  nujnber  23^'-S  ^'hicli  abolished  the  or^.'anization 
of  Tobacco  •'Jorkers  (T.A.K.)  vhicli  in  the  past  has  recuired  the  factory  ovners 
to  hire  their  labor  from  this  or^T-nizat ion  a.t  '-ages  J.-?ny  times  •;;reater  than 
that  received  by  the  tobacco  farmer  for  his  prod\.icts.    The  TontVa  Ii^m  also  re- 
ouired  that  as  neon^  men  be  hired  a.s  i-ere    vramen.    Hovrever,  a  better  Job  of 
tobacco  maniT)Ulat ion  can  be  done  by  vromen,  '-'Jiose  vra/;es  are  less  than  men.  After 
the  passage  of    the  lavr  23^0,  the  factory  o^-ner  can  hire  whomever  he  v/ishes,  as 
Ion':  as  his  activities  ere  a"^proved  by  a  s'oecial  comimittee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eroorters,  the  workers,  the  I'inistr:^  of  Labor  and  the  Secrtirity 


Officials*    This  law  also  requires  tlie  retirement  of  all  tobacco  vrorkers  over 
50  years  of  ' age  who  viere  memoers  of  the  T'.A^K.  organization.    Those  retired 
v;ill  receive  a  pension  provided  they  have  worked  at  toha^cco  manipulation  for 
2,700  deys,  yOO  of  -'hich  v/ere  dixring  the  five  years.    Funds  for  the  pensions 
xfill  he  raised  fror.  tohacco  e^q^ort  tax. 

Officials  of  the  Trreek  C-overnnient  and  of  the  '"'ederation  of  Tohacco 
herchents  are  confident  that  the  nev:  lav;  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
factoxy  manipulation  as  it  vdll  provide  cheaper  and  ;iiore  effective  laoor  and 
more  direct  control  over  employees. 

Stocks 

On  June  1,  19!)3  ezportahle  stocks  v;ere  estimated  at.  10-3.9  million  pounds 
of  which  77*0  p^^rcent  is  from  the  1952  croi;3  v/hich  usiie.lly  does  not  move  into 
export  channels  -^iitil  Se-ot ember  1953'    3xportel)le  stocks  were  163.6  million 
pounds  on  the  spjae  19??  date. 

C i:-;car e 1 1 e  Co g.sunipt  ion 

Oons'cjijption  of  cigarettes  during  January-] !ay  1953  totaled'. S»b  million 
poimds  as  pompared  with  <>.9  million  v)ounds  in  the  s^^xie  1952  period.    In  addition 
to  the  tobacco  consi-unrition  in  manufactured  form,  many  tobacco  "grov/ers  roll 
their. . own . ci;c:aret to s  which  totrls  about  1»S  million  poujuls  annually. 
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EFPJITUM 


The  following  corrections  should  be  made  on  page  2,  first 
paragraph,  fourth  sentence  of  FT  22-53,  Foreign  Karket  Notes  - 
Tobacco,  "Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Situation  in  the  Netherlands,"  by 
George  W,  Van  Dyne,  Marketing  Specialist,  issued  Ati^st  14,  1953s 

Sentence  should  read  as  follow st 

^Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  26,982,000 
pounds  in  1950  to  28,964,000  in  1951  but  decreased  to 
19,985,000  pounds  in  1952." 
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FCREIGN  i-iAR:I{ET  NOTES— TOBACCO  ' 


Notes  on  the  Tobacco  "Situation  in -the  Netherlands  1/ 


By  G,  Vi ,  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


The  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Ketherlarxis  maintained  its 
general  postwar  progress  during  1951  and  1952.    The  cigarette  branch,  in 
particular,  forged  ahead.    Foreign  trade  branches,  however, .were  not  so  suc- 
Cessful*    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tgbacco,  hampered  especially  by  the  short- 
age of  dollar  exchange,  decreased  about  8  percent  in  1952^ as  compared  with 
1951 Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco,  particularly. cut  tobacco,  also  declined 
in  1952/  as  compared  with  the  previous  y^ar.    Exports. of  cigarettes  decreased 
also.  ■  Production  and  exports  of  domestic  leaf  were  not  important  and  showed 
little  change.  '. 

Manufacturing 

•    Factory  output  of  cigarettes  dviring  1952  set  an  all-time  record  of 
9>34-0  million  pieces  (see  table  1),    .Over  75  percent  of  all  cigarettes  con- 
'sumed  in  the  Netherlands  are  the  bright  Virginia-type  made  with  varying  per- 
centages of  United  States  flue-cured  leaf.    Practically  all  of  the  remainder 
are  United- States  blended  type.    There  are  definite  indications  of  a  shift 
in  consumer  preference  to  these.    Consumer  prices  for  cigarettes  range  from 
a- low  of  f.  0.60  2/  (15.9?^  U.S.)  per  pack  of  20  pieces  to  a  high  of  f.  l.CO 
(26,4-5^  U.S.)  per  pack  of  20,    The  most  popular  brands  sell  at  f.  0.75 
(19. U.S.)  per  pack  of  20.  . 

l7   Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  "outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  tobacco  being  conducted  by  lir,-  Vaii  Dyne,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Karketing  Act.    Ibr.  Van  Dyne  is  stationed  in  Paris,  France, 
to  report  on  tobacco  markets  in  VJestern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area. 
He  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  tobacco  trade,  government  officials 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
at  The  Hague, 

2/   United  States  81.00  equals  Florins  3.78, 


-  2  - 


Table  1.    Netherlands:    Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  products 
by  categories,  average  1935-39  and  annual  1950  through  1952 


1 

Year  ] 

< 

1      Cigagillos  : 
!        Cigars  J 

Cigarettes  \ 

Cut  Tobacco 

< 

i  Million  pieces  [ 

[  Million  pieces  ] 

.  l^COO  pounds 

Average  J 

5  28,353 

1935-39    *  ! 

i         1*541  1 

Annu:al  j 

1950  .  .  .  ! 

1             BBO  1 

!          8,200  \ 

;  29,806 

1951  .  .  .  s 

\             860  J 

I          9,110  ; 

;  30,300 

1952  ...  J 

5            930  ! 

I  9,3/^0 

5  29,64-0 

Source:    Netherlands,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Imports 

Netherlands'  imports  of  unmanufactured* tobacco,  including  scrap  and  stems, 
decreased  from  64.,002,p00  pounds  in  1951  to  58,760,000  pounds  in  1952.  The 
annual •  average  during  .the  five  years,  1935-39,  was  67,34.9,000  pounds.  The. 
United  States  wa^  the  principal  source  of  supply  in  1952  followed  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  Brazil,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  India,    Imports  from  the 
United  States  dropped  from  26,982,000  pounds  in  1950  to  28,964-, 035  in  1951 
and  19, 984., 699  pounds  in  1952.    About  75  percent  of  this  leaf  was  flue-c\ired. 
The  trade  state  that  this,  type  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  decline.  This, 
of  course,  was  due  mainly  to  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  but  high  prices 
Were  an  important  contributing  factor.    Because  of  this,  Rhcdesian  and  Indian 
flue-cured  tobaccos  v;ere  substituted  in  substantial  quantities.    Imports  of 
Indian  leaf  were  negligible  in  the  early  postwar  years,  during  which  period 
no  leaf  was  imported  from  Rhodesia.    During  1952,  imports  from  Rhodesia  totaled 
4,950^000  pounds  and  those  from  India  2,700,000  pounds.    The  long-term  view 
is  that  imports. of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  these  two  countries  will  increase, 
particularly  Rjiodesianj.  unless  prices,  especially  for  United  States  nondescript 
common  and  low- side  mediiim  grades  are  made  more  competitive. 

Imports  of  ma;nufactured  tobacco  in  1952  decreased  as  compared  with  1951 
(see  table  2).    During  recent  years  the  bulk  of  these  products  originated  in 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,    However,  important  quantities  were 
supplied  by  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,    The  trade  state  that  high  landed  costs 
and  internal  taxes  are  killing  the  cut-tobacco  imports  and  slowing  up  Imports 
of  other  tobacco  products. 


Table  2,    Netherlands:    Imports  of  maniifactured  tobacco 
by  categories,  average  1935-39,  annual  1951  and  1952 


Year  \ 

i    Cigagillos  J 
t       Cigars  < 

[    Cigarettes  [ 

1  Cut  Tobacco 

Average  i 
1935-39  J 
Annual  s 

1951  ! 

1952  ! 

1,000  pieces  ] 

;           750  s 
i       19,162  : 

»  1 

1  1 

1  1,000  pieces  [ 

i       434,000  J 

1  i 
{       400,000  i 

!  390,000 
■  < 

[  1,000  pounds 

5  1,437 

\ 

f  2,037 

:  648 

• 
> 

Source:    Netherlands,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Exports 

The  Netherlands'  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of 
cut  tobacco,  has  fluctuated  considerably  during  recent  years»    During  1951 
and  1952  annual  shipments  of  cut  tobacco  averaged  about  3,000,000  pounds. 
The  principal  markets  were  Indonesia,  Belgium*Iuxembourg,  ard  Malaya »  Exports 
of  cigarettes  which,  diiring  1950  totaled  636,329,000  pieces,  rose  to 
1,080,656,000  pieces  in  1951,  but  dropped  to  272,029,000  pieces  in  1952*  The 
principal  outlets  for  these  are  Indonesia  and  Australia.    Increased  domestic 
manufacture  in  each  of  these  countries  is  held  responsible  for  the  decrease. 
Exports  of  cigars  and  cigar illos  combined  increased  from  55,079,000  pieces 
in  1950  to  79,133,000  pieces  in  1951  and  to  103,389,000  in  1952.    The  chief 
destinations  were  Belgium  and  L\ixembourg,  but  Indonesia  and  Scandinavian 
countries  took  substantial  quantities.    Regardless  of  the  recent  "patchy"  trade 
pattern,  manufacturers  in  the  Netherlands  believe  that  the  short-term  outlook 
for  their  tobacco  industry  is  good,  and  the  long-term  even  better. 

Stocks 

Stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured,  as  of  January  1,  were  reported  to  be 
on  the  low  side.    However,  the  recent  improvement  in  the  dollar  exchange 
position,  and  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  Rhodesian  leaf  should  rectify 
this  position  somewhat. 

Leaf  Production 

The  Government  has  recently  increased  its  activities  at  the  Experimental 
Institute  at  Wageningen  in  connection  with  the  production  of  flue-cured  and 
light  air -cured  tobacco.    Special  attention  has  been  given  to  Delcrest,  a 
species  of  flue-cured  tobacco  believed  to  be  of  Canadian  origin,  and  to  American 
Gold  Virginia.    In  addition,  experiments  have  been  tried  with  White  Burley  seed. 
Success  has  been  achieved  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  as  regards 
color,  size  and  combustion.    However,  the  authorities  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  taste  which  they  state  is  not  neutral  enough  for  cigarette  purposes.  Plans 
are  to  persevere  with  these  experiments  but  to  concentrate  on  Delcrest  flue- 
cured  Virginia  type  which  has  shown  the  best  results  to  date. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES   oef^ARTMENT    OF  AG  f^l  C  U  lT  U^^  E 
^■*^X)R^E[GN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
5  !  WASHINGTO-N,  D  C 


FT  23-53 


September  9..,  1953 


NORTH  TEIvIPERATE  ZONE  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  INCREASES 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  North  Temperate  Zone  harvest  of  leaf 
tobacco  during  1953  at  5^  50i+  million  pounds,  v:hich  would  be  the  second 
largest  crop  in  the  postv/ar  period. 

This  is  approximately  h  percent  above  the  revised  estim.ate  of  1952 
production  of  5^297  million  pounds  and  about  25  percent  above  the  1935-39 
pre^/ar  average •    Estimated  increases  in  production  in  China,  Turkey  and 
in  most  European  countries  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  larger 


forecast  for  1> 


'53. 


North  America:    Canada's  tobacco  crop  in  1953  is  forecast  at  125  million 
pounds  from  102,000  acres*    Although  the  acreage  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  previous  year,  yields  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  exceptionally  high 
levels  of  1952, 

Total  tobacco  production  in  the  United  States  was  forecast  as  of 
August  1,  1953  at  2,086  million  pounds,  compared  with  2,255  million  pounds 
in  1952.    The  decrease  is  due  in  part  to  smaller  acreage  and  to  a  slightly 
lower  yield  per  acre, 

Europe ;    Total  tobacco  production  in  Europe  in  1953,  excluding  the 
Soviet  TTnion,  is  estimated  at  about  21  percent  above  the  1?52  harvest,  or 
779  mdllion  pounds  from  828,000  acres  in  1953  compared  with  6I4I  million 
pounds  from  751,000  acres  in  the  previous  year. 

Soviet  Union i  Authentic  information  in  tobacco  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years  is  not  available,  but  output  is  estimated  at  about 
15  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  525  million  pounds. 

Asia;    Total  tobacco  production  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  2,015  million  pounds  from 
2,058,000    acres  in  1953  as  compared  with  1,762 million  pounds  from  1,82^,000 
acres  in  1952,  a  Ih  percent  increase  in  production.    Reliaole  production 
estimates   for  China  in  1953  are  unavailable,  but  fragmentary  reports  indicate 
the  tobacco  crop  at  somewhat  above  the  1952  and  prewar  levels. 
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Japan »s  production  is  about  17  percent  above  1952  ivhile  production  in 
Korea  is  estimated  about  the  same  as  in  1952  or  h2  million  pounds.  Turkey's 
crop  is  tentatively  reported  at  266  million  pounds  from  388^000  acres  or 
about  33  percent  above  the  19S2  levelc^    For  all  other  Asiatic  countries^  the 
1953  harvest  is  little  changed  from  the  previous  year*- 

Africa;  Procucticn  in  1953  in  North  Temperate  Zone  African  countries  is 
estimated  to  be  relatively  unchanged  from  the  h9  million  pounds  produced 
in  1952o         ■      .  . 

production;  by  Kinds 

Flue-Cured;    Output  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  North  Temperate  Zone  countries  in 
1953  is  estimated  to  have  decre:^sed  k  percent  to  l_j336  million  pounds  from 
1^913  mllion  pounds  in  1952  due  primarily  to  a  95-'million-poand  decrease  in 
United  States  productiono    production  in  other  North  >^merican  countries  and 
European  and  Asian  countries  probably  either  declined  only  slightly  or 
remained  relatively  unchanged  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan  where, 
compared  to  1952^  production  is  believed  to  have  increased  30  percent  from 
110  million  to  114-3  'Txillion  pounds c 

Light  Air-Cured? 

Bur  ley ;    -Output  of  Burley  leaf  in  1953  is  estim.ated  at  599  million 
pounds^  a  decline  of  about  11  percent  below  1952o    This  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  forecast  decline  in  United  States  production  from  650  million  to  579 
million  pounds o    Burley  leaf  production  in  Japan  is  also  thought  to  have 
declined  substantially  while  production  in  Canada  and  in  Italy  probably 
increased  in  19S5-  slightly  over  1932<. 

Other  Lig:ht  Air-Cured;    All  other  light  air-cured  leaf  production  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  2  percent  over  1952  to  110  m.illion  pounds.  ^ 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  aimost  a  1,7  L-illion  pound  forecast  rise  in 
France's  output. 

Sun-Cur edt     Prodiiction  of  run-cured  leaf  is  estimated  to  have  incre.ased 
substantially  from  621  million  ^.o^mds  in  1-52  to  771  million  in  1953  — 
a  gain  of  2h  percent.    The  increase  is  probably  primarily  due  to  higher 
output  of  both  light  and  dark  sm-cured  tobacco  in  Gliina,  although 
reliable  ertimates  from  that  country  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Dark  Air -Cured:     Iferth  Tem.j^erate  Zone  production  of  dark  air-cured  leaf 
in  l'A53  is  estimated  at  ^.'2o  rdllion  pounds,  only  a  slight  clmnge  from  1952. 
Output  in  France  and  Lebanon  is  forecast  e.z  9  percent  more  and  51  percent 
less,  respectively,  than  in  1952.    Production  forecast  in  major  producing 
countries  —  Cl'dna,  Japan,  United  Ctates,  Gerraany  —  probably  changed 
onlv  sli:";htly.. 


-  a 


Fire^C'ured;-  .  Gnlj  relatively  insignificant  changes  are  forecast  for,  fire- 
ciu^ed  tobacco  production  in  1^53  •    Output  Td.ll  probably  total  a  little 
belovr  i9S2>-  due  to-  r^^odera'te  decreases  in  United  States  production  of 
Virgir4.a  fire-cured  leaf  and  in  Italian  output  of  Kentucky- t^^e  fire-cured, 
leaf,  -  •     .  "   .  , 

Oriental; .    Ihe  most  significant  development  in  lp53  in  production  of 
xcbacco  is  in  the.  oriental  leaf  sector  irhere  output  is  forecast  at  711 
million  pounds,  a  substantial  increase  of  35  percent  over  19$2.  Relatively 
heaw  gains  ^rere  made  by  Greece  and  Yugosla^.da^ r.-here  output  increased  in 
in  those  countries  bj  h?  and  53  percent^  respectively.    In  Greece  this  was 
due  largely  to  tr/o  factors  —  a  drought  in  19^2  TJl'iich  acc canted  for  the 
abndmally  loT-r  crop  for  .that  year  —  and  revaluation  of  the  currency  in 
1953  -"fhich- led  to  a  gen^iral  rise  in  prices  and  probably  encouraged  farmers 
to  increase  tobacco  production.    Production  in  Italy  decreased  onl37' 
moderately  vfhile  in  all  other  Eiiropean  countries  not  Tr-entioned  above ^  it 
rose  33  percent,    Pi^oduction  in  Turke^:^  increased  to  266  million  pounds  — 
a  gain  of  33  percent -over  1,^52,    In  Lebanon^  although  orHy  a  relatively 
snail  producer,  output  doubled  in  1"53  io  2,5  nillion  pounds. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRJCULTURt 
FOR-E.IGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERV-(CE 
WASHIN'GTON,  D  C, 


FT  2/^-53 


UNITED 


"September  25,  1953 


EXrOKTS  0^^  i-iAl^iUOVi CTUHED  TCBACCO 


For  several  ^^-ears,  large  importers  of  U,  S,  tobacco  leaf  have  been 
turning  to  non-dollar  areas  for  their  tobacco,  v/hile . exports  of  nanuiactured 
tobacco  appear  to  have  stabilized  or  to  be  increasin-^.  over  .the  same  period. 

•  United  States  e:cports  of  tobacco  px-oducts  in  the  first  6  inontjis  of.  1953, 
with  the  exception  of  chcT.dng  tobacco,    increased  substantially  over  the 
same  period  in  1952,    Total  dollar  value  of  exports  increased  by  4., 3  million 
dollars  to  ■■32.2  liillion  and  has  already  exceeded  the  half-yearly  value 
figure  based  on  the  5-3'oojr  postwar  average.    Largely  responsible  for  the  . 
increase  is  (l)  the  continually  increasing  number  of  American  tourists- 
abroad  v/ho  demand  American . tobacco  products,  and  (2)  rpreater  availability 
of  U.       dollars  abroad.  . 

Total  value  of  United  States  exports  of  tobacco  '"^roducts  during  calen- 
dar yiear  1952  increased  3lightl3r  over  the  previous  year,  57.,2  million  dollars 
as  compared  with  56.7  million  dollars  in  1951,  and  vjere  m.ore  than  five  tidies 
greater  than  prewar  yearly  average,    i.verage  value  of  total  tobacco  products 
exported  in  the  5-3^ear  period  ending  1952  was  '"'52.2  million  compared  with 
OlO.S  million  exported  dvxiiify  the  5-year  prewar  period. 


Cif<arettes 


rf- 


I 


During  Januar:/- June  1953,  total  cigarette  exportsf^-ncrea^Bd  by  S  percent^ 
625  million  pieces  —  over  the  comparable  period  in  1952,    Duri.ii;^^' this  sl-x- -  ■ 
month  period,  exports  to  North  and  South  America  in  1953  only  ciian'^'^'  slir^htl^' 
from  the  same  period  in  1952,  '.rhile  takings  by  Europe  increased  by  rouglily 
200  million  pieces.    The  biggest  increase  was  in  e::ports  to  vSpain  v/hich 
amounted  to  alm.ost  one  nuarter  of  a  billion  pieces  in  January-June  1953  and 
which  were  almost  non-existent  in  the  same  period  of  1952.    Spain's  takin^'js 
for  this  period  are  an  all-tirae  high.    On  the  other  hand,  during  the  sar;ie 
six-month  period,  exports  to  Switzerland  dropped  almost  56  percent  from  the 
more  than  4-00  m.illion  pieces  exported  in  January-June  1952. 

During  1952,  United  states  cigarette  exports  had  declined  by  about  4-56 
million  pieces  (aliriost  3  percent)  compared  to  1951,  but  still  were  alm.ost  3i" 
tim_es  the  1934--38  average.    Exports  to  Asia  decreased  by  32  percent,  or  l,36o 
million  pieces.    In  this  area,  dioring  1952  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan, 
Philippine  Islands,  Iiong  Kong,  and  British  i'ala3^a  reduced  their  takings  by 
34,  4-3,  Ulf  and  1,5  percent,  respectively,  compared  to  1951;  on  the  other  hand, 
exports  to  Oceania  increased  by  about  36.8  million  pieces  over  1951,  a  rise 
of  more  than  77  percent. 


cigars  and  Cheroots 


Total  e^rpor-s  cf  cigars  and  cheroots  increased       2,^  million  pieces 
frcn  the  1951  figure  ci  2.6  niliicn,  —bile  -^a-lue  rose  by  "I'D-jsand 
dollars  to  2,5  rdllirn  dcll  =  rs.     This  "ras  the  highest  figiire  reached  since 
pre'var.    Average  cigar  and  cher:?"  experts  in  l^liC-52  were  alr.ost-  t\Tee  tines 
the  average  for  I-3I1-3S.    Exrcr-5  d^nring  the  first  six  r.cnths  of  l'"53  ^sc 
rose  shiarply  over  the  same  period  in  lp52,  possibly  indicating  a  higher  tct^ 
for  l'^S3  than  1.^51^  Tirien  exports  ?-ere  zT£  hJ.ghest  in  'he  ocstvar  period  except 
for  the  unse~tled  years  l^L?  snd  I9U8. 

Che'T.ngj  "lug  and  Tther  ■■  •  - 

-Total  expcros  cf  cheTTxng,  plug  and  ccher  sinilai-  tobacco  pro  due  is  in 
1^52.  TiBTe  the  highest  since  l"^Ii9,  due  to  l  =  rger  -alcings  by  the  Philippines 
and  Australia-    Z^zports  during  the  firs*  six  rznchs  of  1953j  hcwe-rer^  were 
Eore  than  250  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  sane  period  in  1^52  and  possibly 
p-oint  up  loTTer  total  exp-or"^  for  l'"53.        brighter  aspect  is  shcTm  in  the 
1 ~— "^3  a — e'^-e^e  "^""""^  c'"'  is  20  To^rc^*"t  Vi-*  "y:^  ~  '0'h[|_|^_'s^  g.'"— "^.^ 

STiicking  Tobacco  •  ,  - 

IiccecT  for  1^L6,  ejrports  cf  smoking  tooaccc  in  1.^52  were  the  largest 
in  bo~h  -he  prerrar  and  pcs-^-ar  periods.    Exports  to  the  ^hdlippine  Islands 
increased  by  ^3  percent  ccrcpared  to  l"5l  2nd  total  sriimcnts  to  cc-antries 
not  listed  rose  by  ncre  -:han  12  percent.     Ihe  six  :!ionthiS  period  ending  June 
1953  '^^^  "  '^11  ^nead.  —  7S  percent  —  of  the  sane  period  in  1''52,  and  t^ere  are 
indications  that  exports  by  zhe  end  cf  1953  ^11  be  neas^urably  ahead  of  l-52« 
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Cigarettes:    Exports  by  country,  average  1934.-38,  194-8-52,  annual  1952, 

and  January-June  1952  and  1953 


Continent  and  Country 


Average 


1934-38 


1,CC0 


pieces 


North  America  : 

Iceland  , . ,  ,  

Canada  „ . , ,   .  .11 

ifev-f  oundland  &  Labrador  . , ,  2  6 

I-iiQuelon  &  St,  Fierre  6 

Kexico  :  30 

Costa  Rica    28 

Panama  Republic  ( 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ( 

Bernuda  , ,  :  29 

Cuba  , ,   . . . .  :  IS 

Haiti   :  "  19 

Curacao  ( 2Tetherlands  : 

West  Ihdies)                       s  105 

ivetherlands  Antilles   - 

Other  :  42 

Total  i'Torth  America  , , , , .  ;  715 

South  America'     -                      :  ~ 

Colombia  ,  .  c. . . ,  ,  J  90 

Venezuela-                               :  38 

Ecuador  :  6 

Peru  ,   10 

Uruguay  . , . . ,   7 

Argentina   ;  63 

Other   ;  8 

Total  South  America  226 
Europe  : 

Sweden  , . ,  ,  :  79 

France  ,  ,  :  307 

United  Kingdom  ,  :  9$ 

Netherlands  :  127 

Iceland!  •.•.••■.*.«•••«««,.• 

Belgium  :  63 

Switzerland  . ;  ,  :  16 

Spain  r . . . .  :  15 

Portugal   :  ^ 

Italy   :  33 

Other   :  142 

Total  Europe   :  88Q 


106 
865 
466 
119 
776 
528 

84^ 

804 
834 
147 


029 


n  I  I 

'4^ 


778 
688 
693 
454 
804 
643 
827 


^92 


':^55 

224 
754 
916 
203 
404 
235 
595 
686 
500 
692 


964 


1948-52 


L,0C0 
Dieces 


51 


2 

294 
28 

471 

213 
59 

329 


7J 


.,019 


2,968 


242 
1,181 

126 
62 

148 
■13 
29 


1,804 


509 
383 

27 
205 

10 
984 
717 
7 

27 
375 
1,540 


4,788 


^52 


626 

952 
061 
068 
867 
977 
962 
355 
221 


092 
738 


771 


551 
296 
8?7 
730 
431 
199 
740 


784 


259 
530 
879 
342 
777 
680 
248 
264 
674 
035 
119 


807 


1952 


1,000 
pieces 

78,780 
^533,109 

1,580 
165,994 

24, 349 
644, 823 
172,302 

66,494 
396,126 

62,192 


846 
100 


f  CP 


260 
1,570 
185 
57 
180 
3 

38 


2,296 


654 
851 

28 
255 

17 
813 
700 

16 
401 
1^298 
5,039 


495 
572 


816 


524 
147 
400 
720 
836 
595 
020 


242 


400 
737 

895 
930 
130 
690 

669 
990 
600 
315 
457 


81' 


Januar 


-  June 


1952 


1 


CO 
pieces 

30,810 


( 


229, 


i84 


/'c,  53*i 
9,759 
308,737 

75,794 

28,700 
185,765 

28,400 


427 
.,455 


105 
861 
115 
26 

105 
1 

IS 


1,2 


2>QL 
381 
23 
106 

268 
400 

10 
185 
637 


2, 326 


157 

339 


377 


339 
388 
260 
730 
556 

205 

980 


458 


880 
990 

065 
650 
810 
430 
757 
430 
570 
280 
580 


4' 2 


1953 


0 


pieces 


93 , 600 
|238,109 


2,770 
78,815 
12,430 

285,626 
90,910 
30,993 

174,069 
15,840 


425,555 

52,5^ 


1,501,242 


141,939 
685,284 
106,106 
55,360 
62,342 
2,780 
19,115 


1,072,926 


390,360 
511,776 

26,920 
143,130 

10,400 
502,720 
216,740 
245,923 
9,120 

160,191 
814,790 


3,032,070 


Continued  - 


Cigarettes:    Exports  by  country,  average  1934-38,  1948-52,  annual  1952, 

arjd  January-June  1952  and  1953  -  Continued 


Continent  and  Country 

:  Avera^:^e 

!  1952 

•  Jani;ary 

-  June 

:  1934-38 

:  1948-52 

:    1952  1 

\  1953 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  • 

!  1,000 

:  1,000 

Asia 

:  pieces 

• 
• 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

Palestine  &  Trans- Jordan 

n                   ^*             I    v«            A       ■!   v\  *n 

..:  2,373 

:  1,170 
:       26, 848 

:  68,693 
:  4,486,121 
:  2,276 
I  952,420 
:  475,709 

:  13,540 

:  692,837 

:  •  709,512 
:       ojrff  <iDo . 
:    ■  755,399 

:  7,290 
\  3,150 

-  536,57/. 
:  309,422 

5     d  /  f  f  <dU<  J . 

:  325,701 

:  11,080 
\        2,  ^CX) 
r        5  031 

I  255,155 
:  425,577 

:  502,785 

.  Total  Asia  , .  . , 

i  6,592,652 

:  2.877.756! 

;  1.498. 240; 

:  1 . Z  20 . 0A8 

Oceania 

• 
• 

Australia 

:  2,907 
:  .  4,628 

:          8  820: 
:"•  3,1601 

t  770 

!     •  930. 

:        3  T81 

French  Pacific  Islands 
Other   

!.  .37,124. 
9,875: 

:  •  "  45,480! 
1  '  '26,7561 

t      24, 070 
:  -11,754! 

:  20,460 
!  12,138 

>  54,534 

:  ' '  84,216: 

37,524: 

!  35,779 

Africa 

•  « 

*  • 

Libya  , . .  

Belgian  Congo  ... . . 
Other  .......... 

/ 15,120-: 

3.475: 

!  1,310! 
4,050! 

38.511: 

•  111,493; 

173,782,! 
■  1,'468,720: 
:  386,6425 

!  560: 
■'8,8Cb: 
:  9;p50: 

8,161: 
:  109,959: 
\  188,460: 
2/129,920: 
504,966: 

280; 
"  2,500: 
• . 5,o50: 

2,465: 
'  '53.989! 
.70,250: 
827,209: 
'  258,764: 

:  200 
:  4,300 

O,  oUu 

.  .  365 
79,115 
78,810 
932,600 
234,619 

2, '226, 921; 

2,960,676: 

1,221,307: 

1,336,809 

Total  quantity.  . ,  .  ..^  . 

. ,  :4,773,66b: 

18,436,469: 

.16„351,519: 

7^773,348: 

8, 398, 874 

Total  value 

"  •  • 

54,730: 

54,754: 

26,005: 

29,574 

SoTorce:    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service , 
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United  States  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco, 
average  1934--38,  194.B-52,  annual  1952,  January-June  1952,  1953 


Continent  .and  Country 


Avera£e   

194B«.52 


:  1,000 

:  pieces 
Cigars,  and  cheropts  : 

.North  America  : 

Greenland  •fscf******^*'*^*  : 

•  Iceland  . ,  « ^           :  '  3 

.  ■ Panama  Republic  , ...  c :  1, 111 

Panama  Canal  Zone  , . . « « . , . :  ■  - 

Bermuda  .  ^  a ..^ ......  !  25 

Other  .  countrie  s  i  AAi 

.  Total  North  America  . . , .  o :  1,5^3 

South'  America  '        ■                 :  ^ 

Total  South  America  «    . ,  ;  •  169. 
Europe.                •  s 

Germany       c ................ :  1B2 

United  Kingdom-,                .o« :  .    2, 176 

■  Spain  .  c  :  1 

Italy   v:  .  2,51^ 

Other  countries  ,  c '  367 

Total  Europe   ,  i ...  s  -  5 ^  240 

Asia    ■                                     :  ""^  ~" 

Total  Asia  o   . ;  219 

Oceania      ' '        '                   .  t  ' \ 

Total  Oceania  ,   321 

Africa  \         '  : 

Egypt  67 

Union  of '  S.outh  Africa  .  ;  553 

Other  countrie  s  , ,                 ;  A9 

Total '  Africa :                     :  '  669 

'    Total  quantity  -  . , ,  ^ ;  •. . . ;  '  S,  201 

Total  value         . • ,  •  ' 

1^000  dollars       .  ,  4,35 

-    :  1,000  . 

:  pounds 
Chewing,  plug,  ar^d  other  1/  : 

Newfoundland      Labrador  , . , :  201 

Panama  ♦ , . . ,  :  l/,! 

United  Kingdom  , :  1^7 

Philippine  Republic  609 

Australia  c . . . . :  516 

Other  countries  ;  173 

Total  quantity                   ;  1,787 

Total  value                         ;  ~ 

1,000  dollars  :  708 


1,000 

■pieces.' 


1 

502 

899 
70 
298 


1>770 


72 


1,245 
16 
1 

274- 


1, 54-0 


1,078 


12 


23 
502 
115 


5,112 


353 


1952. 

"iTccc^"' 

pieces 


'5 

538 
'926 

 242 

1,711 


105 


2 
1 

3W 


312 


590 


33 


8 

430 

8/. 


522 


3,273 


177 


January  »  June 
1953 


1952 


1,000 
pieces 


258 
42b 

81 


765 


47 


16 


17 


51 


8 

'350 
57 


415 


1,300 


69 


1,000 
piece  s 


-  183 
453 
185 

1,118 

1,939 


10 


127 


127 


339 


24 


235 

30 


265 


2,704 


14;4 


1,000  ; 

)Ounds 


59 
139 

38 
833 
732 
341 


1,000 

pounds 

28 

119 
28 
788 

840 
117 


1,000  :  . 
pounds 

14 
59 
14 
459 
379 
78 


1,000 
pounds 

12 
50 
7 
51 

404 
75 


2,U2 


1,920 


1,003 


599 


1,434 


1,547 


784 


512 


Continued 


United  States  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco, 
average  1934.-38,  19AS-52,  annual  1952,  January- June  1952,  1953  -  Continued 


Average 


Continent  and  Country  19^4 -38'  «  l<^4.8'-52 


1952 


January  »-  J'^ne 
T952~  :  1953 


Smoking  2/ 
U.S.S.R. 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


Mevf oundland  &  Labrador  , . . : 

i^9i 
83J 

'  .  (252, 

;  [237^ 

!  (^16 

268; 

146: 

102: 

!  U 

:  14. 

:  10 

Philippine  Republic 

64.: 

:  244 

:  585; 

226 

401: 

:  1,688. 

t    ,  2,028. 

:  937 

2,344 

1  2,864 

;  1,289 

Total  value  : 

601: 

:  1,720; 

!  2,455; 

1,063 

( 


129 


•  8 
782 
1,379 
2,298 


1,982 


1/    Snuff  included  1948  on.  • 

2/    Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  and  bulk. 

Source:    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service, 


UNITED  STATES: 

Exports  of 

Tobacco  Products 

Product  and  Area  : 

Average 
l?3U'-38  : 

•  Average'  ■ 
19)48--52  : 

1952 

• 
• 

jaiiUcirv 
1952    ■  : 

-  June 
:  1953 

• 

1,000  I 
pieces 

1,000    ■  i 

pieces      '  : 

"1,000 
pieces 

9 

0 

■1,000  ■•: 
pieces  : 

"'1,000 
■■  pieces 

• 

Cigarettes  : 

« 

Northi'  Anerica 

O  /-\  T  n  4-          A  "-^     "v^  TOO  0 

OUUbXl  AiilQ?i  j.Ud.  ; 

Europe  : 
Asia           '  ' 
Oceania  ; 

» 

7l5,7lili  i 

2  73^.2'jO  • 

:        60,750  z 

1)|R   On?  • 

■2,968,771  J 
l,80U,78ii  : 

14,738,807  " 
2, 226.,  921  • 

3,002,816- 

0*^0 .81  3 

■  '  8h,2l6 
9  ^^60'"  676 

e 
• 

• 

e 
• 

• 

•  • 
• 

l,ii55",37r  : 

2,326,aa2  . 

l,[}vF,2L0  ; 
•  '  .37,5214.  - 
1  2^1  ^07  ' 

r,  501,2142 

.  1,072,926 
;  3,032,070 
1  ]i20  01-8 
35,779 

;  1,336,609 

Total  .  • ;    .....  j 

.  14,773., 6S6 

18  ':i6  a69  ' 

16,351,51^ 

« 

7,773.3148 

•  3,i98,87l4 

\  ,  Value  ..^^OOQ. 

51i,73C  I 

 5h.751i^ 

 26,005  J 

:       ..29.,  57a 

Cigars  Rc  Cheroots 

• 
• 

• 

North  America  : 

oOUuXl   i-iinex  J-L-cL  ; 

Europe  ■: 

ii  o  X  ca.  . 

Oceania 
Airica 

1.583  : 
:             -j-oy  : 
:         :p,^aO  : 
219  : 
:             321  : 
:              Oo>  ; 

1,770  : 
72  ; 

i,5uo  ! 

12  : 
6I1O  • 

1,711 

312 

<oo 

:  33 

C^99 

« 
* 

■    1^^  . 
]\1 

M  I 
17 

51 

:  1,^39 
:  10 

:  127 
3  i9 
2h 
265 

Total 

;          8,201  : 

3,273 

• 
• 

• 

1,300 

?  70)  1 

c.  ,  (  wu 

Value  c?.000 

:             I435  °: 

353 

:  177 

• 
• 

69 

'.  lUh 

CheiAring  Tobacco 

I  1,000 

1,000  : 

Dounus 

1,000 

•         rii  1 ";") 

1,000 

:  I5OOO 

Total 

J        1,787  I 

2,li42  • 

1,920 

1,003  : 

599 

Value  $000  ; 

708  : 

l,^3l4 

-\  nr'l,'? 
:  1,!:>U7 

''.  512 

Smoking  Tobacco         s  ; 

♦  • 

♦  • 

Total 

:             967  : 

;  2,86a 

1,289 

Value  oOOO 

;             601  : 

1,720  : 

2,W> 

1,063 

i  1,982 

Grand  Total  Value 

:         10,802  ; 

c'9  CO -3 

27,^21 

,                       )  CMC 

Prepared  by  Foreign  Agricultural 

^■ervic(;^ . 
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N0Y9-1953 

Y-^.T  GEISIAM  TOBACCO  MARKFT  EFACI^  AFTI31 
ADJUSTirr'JT  OF ^ TOBACCO  ^MJCuI^SSLTURE 


October  28,  1953 


Sviminary 

Consmer  resistance  to  high  retail  tobacco  prices,  and  pressure  frcm  V/est 
German  manufacturers  caught  beti'reen  rising  production  costs  and  fixed  retail 
prices  T:ere  the  major  factors  behind  the  reduction  in  tobacco  tsoz  rates  Tjhich 
took  place  on  June  8,  1  9?3«    Retarul  prices  T:ere  reduced  lu  percent  on  the 
average  --hile  across -the -^ard  ta:^  reductions  averaged  26  percent.    During  the 
tiTo  TTiontlis  follovdng  the  reduction  in  retail  pidces,  total  consumption  of  all 
manufactured  tobacco  products  increased  about  20  percent,    'fhe  V^'est  German 
trade  believes  that  consumption  vill  either  reirain  at  current  levels  or  con- 
tinue to  rise.    The  trade  estimates  th^t  rav:  leaf  iriports  ud.ll  increase  bv 
11,000  metric  tons  (2l4,3  m.illion  pounds),  primarily  cigarette  tobacco,  snd  that' 
about  h5  percent  of  these  adclitional  inport  requirements  i^dll  come  from  the 
United  States*    A  substantial  portion  of  the  reiiisining  55  percent  vdll  probably 
be  obtained  from  Oriental-producing  countries  (Turkey  and  Oreece)* 

Prior  to  the  recent  reduction  in  tobacco  tax  rates,  retail  prices  for 
manufactured  tobacco  T.^ere  almost  three  times  the  pre^^r  level,  as  a  result  of 
substantially  higher  ta:<:es.    Consmer  complaints' T^ere  ^i.gorously  backed  by 
manufacturers  u-ho  vere  faced  vdth  rising  production  co.?ts  and  fixed  retail  prices, 

In  spite  of  feai's  that  lovrer  tobacco  taxes  T^ould  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
German  treasury  of  about  ICO  million  Deutsche  L'.arks  (  ■23.3  million),  recent  data 
indicate  that  consumption  during  the  t^vo  months  follov.dng  the  reform  Tjas  about 
20  percent  over  average  monthly  consumption  during  early  1953  and  1952.  The 
German  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  calculated  that  the  o-^erall  price  level  for 
tobacco  products  in  '"Western  C^rmxany  dropped  lii  percent  since  i,he  tax  reform. 
The  fact  that  index  figures  for  value  of  total  retail  tobacco  sales  during  June 
and  Jijly  in  the  folloT.i.ng  table  r^ained  constant  is  indicative  of  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  quantities  of  tobacco  products  sold.    Total  sales  in  July 
1953  sre  estim-ted  to  be  20  oercent  above  Ju'^.y  1-52.. 


Prepared  frcm  a  report  submitted  by  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Bremen, 
Germany. 
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TOBiVCCO:  Retail  sales  in  Fes+ern  Germany 
Index  01  total  sales,  values  \/ 

(Llonthly  average  l':<0  -  100) 


Year  total  l^Jl   lOu 

Year  total  19^2   ..,103 

Ilarch  19>3  ..^«...».  .......  lOli 

AT^ril  1553   109 

Kay     1>53   106 

.  June    1^53  106 

July   19p3  107 


1/  Separate  sales  index  figures  for  cigars,  ciga- 
i^ettes,  sraoking  tobacco  etc.  .are  not  a-zailable. 

Moreover,  judging  from  postiTar  per  capita  consumption  figures  'idiich  are  still 
substantially  beloTr  prevr.p.r,  it  appears  that  thc-re  is  rocni  for  a  sizeable  increase 
in  consumption.  * 


iOBACCO  PRODUCTS:    Per  capita  consumption  in  the  German  Federal  Republic 


Fiscal  I'ear  i/  : 

Cigarettes 

;     Gig^r-e  : 

Snoking  Tobacco  2^/ 

Pieces  : 

^iecps 

:  Grams 

1938/X939-'3/  j 

692 

:    •     133  : 

li63 

I9I49./I95U  : 

Ii70  : 

'     •     Ii7  : 

a52  • 

1950/1^51  1 

:          li^8  : 

1          31  : 

I43O 

1951/1952 

f          .536  : 

.         65  : 

h21 

■  1952/1953  U/      .  ' 

:         633  : 

:          59  : 

370 

1/  April  1  -  f  larch  31. 
2j  German  Reich. 
3/  Fstimated. 

u/  The  decline  in  consumption  of  snoking  tobacco  is  mainly  due  to  decreased 
sales  of  pipe  tobacco  included  under  this  heading,    Prer-ar  figures  are  for 
the  German  Pjeich,     The  largest  outlet  for  pipe  tobacco  Tias  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany,  noiT  in  Soviet •  zone  and  under  Polish  administration.    A  slight 
decline  has  also  been  observed  in  fine  cut  tobacco  chiefly  used  for 
roll-your-ovvTi  cigarettes.    This  is  explained  by  grovang  consider  preference 
for  macliine^Tiade  cigarettes • 

Source:    Statistisches  Jahrbuch  ~  Federal  Republic  -  1953. 
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Though  adrdttedly  a  short  period  .tor  comparison,  production  of  manufactured 
tobacco  during  June  and  July  following  the  tax  reform  increased  substantially. 
June  output  vas  exceptionally  high  to  r.iake  up  for  a  slack  in  pror^uction  during 
Hay,  v'hen  manuf scturers  slovred  dorm  in  anticip-- tion  of  the  new  ta-x  reform,  and 
to  fill  up  distributive  channels  and  retail  outlets,    ■'■he  tra      f e- Is  th-at  the 
July  level  night  possibly  reflect  the  ncvr  "normal".    Compared  to  the  first  four 
months  of  1^5,3?  July  production  of  cig-  rettes  increased.  23.Ii  percent.    For  the 
same  period,  production  of  smoking  tobacco  increased  20  percent  while  that  of 
cigars  rose  by  about  ^••5  percent.    The  rise  in  cigar  production  is  probably  to 
refurnish  stocks.    A  significant  rise  in  consumption  of  cigars  is  not  expected 
since  retail  orices  for  this  product  ha'^"e  not  been  reduced. 

Since  the  tobacco  tax  reform  the  number  of  cigarette  brands  marketed  in 
yjes tern  Germany  has  risen  from  12'^  to  l6l.  •  The  bulk  of  this  increase  v-as 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  to.bacco  tax  law  unr^er  -vhich  each 
manufacturer  may  produce  l5,00{j,000  cigarettes  per  month  at  a  preferential  rate. 
Few  manufacturers  have  talcen  advantage  of  the  -o-ref eiential  rate^  h-we'^^er,  due 
to  the  added  e:q3ense  of  marketing  a  relatively  small  nuraber  of  cigarettes  under 
a  separate    brand  name.    The  arrangement  was  intended  to  support  small  producer's . 
Output  of  cigarettes  in  the  preferential  tax  bracket  is  limited  to  approxima-'''.ely 
200  million  cigarettes  per. month  or  about  6  percent  of  total.  V.-est  German  ciga- 
rette production.    These  are  selling  at  a  retail  price  of -7-1/2  pfennigs 
(1.8  U.S.  cents)  each  instead  of  8-1/3  Pfennings  (2.0  U.  S.  cents)  for  brands 
in  the  normal  tax  grade  produced  by. the  larger- factories.    Likewise,  the  manu- 
facturers of  smoking  tobacco  may  each  produce  500.  kilograms  (1,102  pounds)  of 
pref el?ential  low-ta:<:ed  smoking  tobacco.     The  total  monthly  cutout  of  this 
product  v.dll  probabl3r  amount  to  70  or  80  tons  ri5ii,322  pounds  -  176,363  pounds). 
It  vdll  sell  retail  for  HI  2k  per ^kilograci  (  '^2.50  per- pound)  instead  of  27  ril 

($2.92  per  pound),  which  is  the  lowest  price  bracket  for  large-scale  producers. 
Cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  under  tlds  preferential  ta:<:  are  not  subjected  to 
any  restrictions  mth  regard  to  the  use  of  foreign  tobacco  leaf. 

Recent  tobacco  m.arket  reviews  generallj^  report  that  sales  of  tlie  7*5 
Pfenni.gs  (1.79  U.S.  cents)  t^ax-favored  cigaret/tes  are  not  meeting  expectations. 
It  is  estimated  that  t'eir  share  in  total  cigarette  sales  declined  frcm.  about  7 
percent  in  June  to  about  5  percent  in  July  1-C3»    Tliis  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  a  lack  of  advertising  hj  mianuf actiurers  of  such  cigarettes.    The  sales 
of  tlieobrands  of  cigarettes  in  thiis  tax  category  are  aMost  invariably  restricted 
to  rather  small  areas  centered  around  the  places  where  they  are  produced. 

Cigarettes  priced  at  10  Pfennigs  (2,38  U.S.  cents)  before  June  3,  1^63 9 
are  no^v  selling  at  8-1/3  Pfennigs  (2  U.S.  cents).    It  is  estimated  that  32  per- 
cent of  all  cigarettes  smoked  in  "''estern  C-ermany  are  in  this  price  bracket. 
The  number  of  brands  in  this  class  has  been  reduced  substantially.  Large-scale 
producers  are  nov;  concentrating  on  fewer  but  more  vddely  advertised  brajids. 
Since  the  tax  reduction,  sales  in  the  10  Pfennigs  (2.33  U.S.  cents)  class 
(12  and  12.5  Pfennigs  (2.86  and  2.97  U.S.  cents)  before  JiJie  8)  are  reported 
increased  until  they  accounted  for  abou.t  12  percent  of  tota.l  cigarette  consump- 
tion in  July  19^3^  as  compared  vdth  only  5  percent  during  the  fiscal  year 
1952-53  .-J^ 


April  1 


-  March  31 • 
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There  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  straight  Oriental  blends, 
although  the  An  eric  an  blends  are  still  dondnating  ^.he  market.    Before  June  3,lv53^ 
26  percent,  of  all  brands  marketed  were  .Oriental  tj];)es,    'Tliese  tjTjes.'.accotmt  for 
33  percent  since  the  tobacco  tax  reform.    V'hile  consii^ption  of  straight  Oriental 
type  cigarettes  xra.^  estimated  at  2  percent  in  19?2,  recent  marketing  reports 
state  that  sales  have  risen  to  about  7  percent  of  entire  v.'est  German  cigarette 
consumption. 

The  recent  increase  in 'Consumption  of  cigarettes  made  from  straight 
Oriental  tobacco  could  indicate  changing  consmer  taste.    Before  World  V.'ar  II 
about  96  to  97  percent  of  all  cigarettes  smoked  in  the  German  Reich  T/ere  straight 
Oriental  t^rpes.    Part  of  the  recent -up s^/dng  of  Oriental  brands,  however,  is 
probabl^r  due  to-  price  developments  after  the  tobacco  tax  reform.   ■  The  bulk,  of 
popular  Oriental  brands  is  norr  selling  in  the  10  Pfennigs  (2.38  U.S.  cents) 
bracket,  instead  of  12.5  .Pfennigs  (2. 97  U.S.  cents)  as  before  June  8.    This  is 
a  reduction  of  25  p.^rcent  as  cc?npared  vath  a  decrease  of  l6,7  percent  of  the 
price  ©f  brands  in  "die  8-1/3  Pfennig    (1.-6  U.S.  cents)  class  "rhich  accounts  for 
the  bulk  of  American-blend  brands.-   By  reducing  retail  prices  from  12.5  to 
10  Pfennigs,  (2,97  to  2.33  U.S.  cents)  in  line  vdth  the  tax  decrease  manufac- 
turers have  attained  a  significantly  larger  volur.e  of  sales  in  this  price  brackdi 

In  1952  Western  .Germaii^r  imported  a  total  of  5l,^u3  tons  (1133^12,000  pounds) 
of  leaf  tobacco.    It^-is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  tax  and  price  reduc- 
tions and  the  20  percent  rise  in  consumption  that  U.S.  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
to  Western  German3^  T/ill  increase  by  about  h,f^50.,  tons  (10.6  million  pounds)  ; per 
year.    Dollars  for  imports  of  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco,  are  said'  to.  Id e 
available.     The  intended  purchases  of  U.  S.  cigar  leaf  tobacco  have  not  been'  • 
made  preidously,  largely  because  of  sharp  price  rises i    It  is  intended  to  use 
these  funds  for  increased  imi3orts  .of  cigarette  leaf  tobacco  from  the  USA. 
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CUREEr]T  '  ^I^  0' LLAN}^OUS  TOB'-CGO  DEVELOHr^NT?  IN  TURISY^  IIIDOIIESIA 
PAKISTAN,  HUIIGARY,  KOREA,  HOLIArlD,  AIID  CUBA 


Tobacco  "^odiiction  in  Tiirkey  Estimated 
At  or  Near  All-time  High 

Total  production  of  tobacco  in  Turkey  m.ay  reach  a  new  high  this  year. 
Plantings  vrere  increased  as  a  consequence  of  last  yearns  favorable  market  --hich 
ens.bled  producers  and  merchants  to  dispose  of  practicall37-  all  marketable  stocks 
at  relatively  good  prices.    Production  in  Turkey  has  been  rising  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  especially  since  19)45.     This  ^^-ear^s  crop  is  expected  to  exceed 
'tliat  of  1952  but  firm  estimates  are  not  yet  available  to  indicate  how  it  compares 
iTith  the  unusualljT-  large  crops  of  l?h^  (2l6  million  rounds)  and  19^9  (269.0 
million  pounds). 


TURKEY: 


Domestic  iDroduction  and  cor^uD.ption  of  tobacco 


Average 

• 

•  < 

1050    :     1051  : 

1952 

l^UO-lili.  : 

9 
* 

:  Rillion  : 
:  pounds  - 

a 

' 'illion  : 
pounds 

• 

"iillion  : 
pounds  : 

I 'XV.  ion:  I  allien 
pounds  : pounds  ; 

9  c 

:  liillion 
pounds 

Production  : 
Cons^jmption 

128.5  ; 

I      28.7  I 

133.0  : 
37.0  : 

• 

191.5  / 
3^.S  V' 

187.3     :  180.8  : 

2/            2/  : 

• 

200.6 

UO.3 

Not  available. 


mmJ:  -  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1^52 
by  country  of  destination 


Country 

:  Quantity 

:  }:illion 

:  pounds 

United  States 
Germany,  E^est 
Germany,  East 
Russia 


\ 


^?URKEY:  ~  Exports  of  leaf  tob^^cco  in  1952 
oj  country  of  clestinatiori  (cont'd,) 


Go-antr3r 


Quantity 


Millj-on 
ponnds 


Hungary 

BelgiiM 

Sgypt 

AustiUa 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

wSmtzerlaiid 
Finland. 
PYance 
Others 


Total 


2.2 


Shar-p  Reduction_in  Production  of 
Virginia  Flue-^'^ed  In  East  Java 

Cm^rent  reports  from  East  Java  indicate  a  sharp  decrease  in  thie  production 
of  Virginia  f lue-oui-ed  tobacco  this  year,    Eue  to  unseasonable  rains  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  at  about  1^6?3jOOO  pounds  as  compared  to  arour^d  6^6lIi^OOO 
pounds  in  19$2a 

The  Depar"tiiient  of  Agricultm-e  is  asking  for  more  information  on  current 
estimates  of  Indonesian  production  as  this  could  be  a  significant  factor  in 
level  of  United  States  exports  to  that  country, 

Indonesia  does  not  produce  enough  Virginia- t^^y'pe  tobacco  to  meet  domestic 
needs.    About  70  percent  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  required  for  the  Indonesian 
cigarette  industry  is  iiiiported^    In  19 52^  Indonesia  impx:)rted  7jl?U  metric  tons 
(about  l5o3  million  pounds)  of  this  type  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States*, 
They  are  attempting  to  becc^e  self-sufficient  in  tliis  't^'pe  thi^ough  encouraging 
increased  riroduction^    However^  the  Indonesians  are  experiencing  difficulties 
(especially  those  due  to  unfavorable  soil  and  climate)  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce high-quality  Virginia  tobacco. 

Import  quotc.s  of  Virginia  tobacco  are  restidcted  to  the  minimum  amounts 
required  to  supplement  domestic  production.    All  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
Indonesia  must  contain  a  minimum  stipulated  percentage  of  local ly-grovjn  tobacco« 
The  percentage  "required"  depends  on  the  grade  of  cigarette.    The  minimum 
percentages  were  to  be  increased  in  1953 j  however ^  actual  availability  of  stocks 
vdll  lai'gely  determine  the  mixtures  usedo 
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IDOi}]ESI^: 

-  Im'oortj 

=  of  Leaf 

Tobacco 

Leaf 

1^50  ; 

:    1^51  J 

1952 

• 

:  1,000  : 

!  pounds  : 

1,000  : 
noirnds  : 

1,000  • 
poundvS  : 

'  1,000  ; 

pounds  : 

1,000 

Doundv*^. 

United  States 
India 

Other  : 

6,1:73 
1,  512  i 

7,5p9 

6,729  1 

2,000  ! 
2  ; 

12,723  : 

t    1,363  i 
2  : 

'  15,772 

1,563  1/ 
h  V 

Total  : 

t  • 

7,^85  • 

7,601  1 

3,86$  : 

1)4,588  ' 

•  17, 3 

1/  First  6  months  of  T^2 . 


Lost  of  the  Indonesian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States  is 
flTie-cured,    They  do  import  some  d^'rk  air-cured  (2  87,000  pounds  Green  River ^ 
1952),  some  dark  fire-cured  (87,000  pounds  Kentucky-Tennessee,  1^-52)  and  a 
little  Bur  ley,    'iost  of  their  other  leaf  imports  ccme  from  India,  Cut  tobacco, 
ci;;:arettes,  and  cigars  are  imported  mostly  from  the  ifetherlands,  the  United 
States, and  the  United  Kingdom,  r.dth  increased  amounts  coming  from  the  ITnited 
States  5.nd  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years.    Total  imports  of  m.anuf actured 
tobacco  smoun':.cd  to  about  3.3  nlllion  Dounds  in  1950  and  3.1  million  pounds  in 
1951. 

Only,  a  small  proportion  of  Indonesian  produv-'tion  is  of  Virginia  flue- 
cured  and  its  production  is  a  relati-^.^ely  recent  development.    However,  due  to 
the  e^-'er  increasing  demand  for  cigarettes  greater  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
this  type.    ':ost  of  the  flue-cured  production  is  in  the  Besuki  area  of  East 
Java,  the  Celebes,  and  other  areas,-   Celi  cigr^r  tobacco,  especially  virapper 
(East  Coast  of  Sumatra);  Vorstenland:.r  T.Tapper  (Central  Java)*  Besuki  ^. Tapper^ 
binder,  and  filler  (Fast  and  Central  JaT?^);  and  Krossok  (concentrated  in  Besulci. 
area  of  Java  and  J'.adura  —  drjr  vreather  t-^^pe  used  for  pipe  tobacco  and  the 
domestic  i^anui'acture  of  cigarettes  and  ^.-'et  vreather  or  irrigated  t^vToe  for  cigars) 
have  long  accoun-bed  for  the  bulk  of  Indonesian  production  end  exports.  In 
terms  of  total  production,  tx^bacco  gx*oi'ing  is  largely  concentrated  in  East  and 
Central  Java,  L:adrra  (••ladoera)  and  Sumatra  but  some  is  also  groim  in  L-est  Java, 
Bali,  Lom.bok,  South  Celebes,  and  oth.er  areas.    Total  production  of  all  t\^es  of' 
tobacco  is  norr  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the- l^te  1930 *s  and  early 
I9l40»s.    The  production  was  about  lll.h'  viillion  pounds  in  1952  and  128.7  million 
pounds  in  1^51  as  compared  to  222.7  million  for  l."'39-uO. 

Pakistan  Relaxes  Tobacco 
Exoort  Controls 


On  September  22,  the  Pakistan  Government  announced  some  relajjcation  in 
tobacco  export  regulations.    Mo  license  is  noTV  required  for  the  export  of  tobacco 
of  Pakistan  origin  of  the  follovdng  t^/pe;  tobacco  (rav:)  -  ooher  than  Virginia 
type  -  cigars  and  cigar  vrapper  leaf  from  East  Pakistan  only.    A  license  is 
necessaiT.'-  for  exT:)orts  from  Lest  Pakistan. 
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RaTT  Vir^nia  t^rpe  ix)b£Cco  and  nanuf actured  tobacco  Drodncts  other  than 
bidis ,  cigarettes,  cigars^  and  snuff  ma^'' be  exported  against  licenses  T.'hich  T.-ill 
be  granted  ireelj  ":o  all  exporters  concerned© 

Kimg^ir:,?'  Exports  to  France 
Year  Jiine  1952-53 

A  one-year  trade  agreenent  beginning  June  1^1953^  betrreen  France  and 
Hungary  pro\-ldes  for  Hungarian  ei-rports  of  1^323.$ COO  pomds  of  tobacco  to  Frances 
About  275/CCO  pounds  Ydll  go  to  --Igeria  and  Tunisia  snd  275,000  to  the  Associated 
States  (Ca^bodia^  ^.^ietnam  and  Lacs)« 

Korean  Tobacco  Production 
Estinates  Increased  f  or  T953 

Korean  production  for  1?^53  is  estir^ated  at  about  39*5  rdllion  pounds  as 
cor-pared  to  37 >2  million  pounds  in  1952.-  The  hi^.est  production  ever  reached 
Tras  about  SI4  riillion  pounds^  '..hile  the  1^146-52  average  7:as  around  3795  nillion. 

The  tobacco  producing  areas  are  in  the  central  section  of  South  Korea. 
Three  government  factories  manufacture  practically  all  cigarettes  and  pipe 
tobacco,    TV;o  of  then  are  at  Chongju  and  one  is  in  TaegUj 

Of  the  cigarette  nacrJ.nes  -j^ed^  I6  are  of  United  States  manijf acture,  one 
Korean and  the  remainder;,  Japanese<,  All  of  the  tobacco  cutting  machines  "^ere 
made  by  the  Japanese a 

Tobacco  coming  into  the  factories  is  in  burlap  ^.Tapped  bags  and  is  pressed 
into  blocks  for  the  cutting  machines «    'The  processing  of  tobacco  for  cigarettes 
seeiiis  to  be  the  same  as  for  that  used  in  \^ipes.. 

Locally  produced  cigai'ettes  retail  for  S  to  l5  cents  per  pack  of  20  as 
comp^ared  to  30  cents  for  ^-merican  cigarettes  on  the  black  market.    3oth  types 
appear  to  be  in  plentiful  supply. 

Preference  for  American  type  blended  cigarettes  is  YrLde spread. 

Holland  lifts  Tm"cort  Pestric~ions  on  Tobacco  and 


:her  ---^rri cultural  Products  from.  Jollar  .-reas 


FolloT.'ing  the  announcement  in  early  September  of  intentions  to  liberalise 
dollar  import-s,  a  list  of  goods  ivas  published  on  "'hose  im-oort  from  the  dollar 
area  after  October  l5  ^-i  11  no  lor^er  be  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions., 
In  practice,  the  trade  Tdll  m.ake  out  its  o:".n  import  forms  r-hiich  v.dll  be  approved 
automatically  oy  the  licensing  officials  for  the  quantities  of  goods  desiredo 
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'.rhe  free  ^Toup  includes  many  af^ricnltirral  comodities  such  as  tobacco, 
raTr  or  manufactured,  and  v/aste  thereof;  corn;  raw  cotton  and  bleached  cotton 
linters;  sugar v  sisal,  cantata  and  manila;  broom  corn;  animal  hair  and  bristles; 
and  various  t^/pes  of  hardwoods.     This  list  also  contains  many  other  ravf 
materials,  as  T:ell  as  serilHTianuf actures  and  capital  floods.    Their  re-export  is 
prohibited.    The  lifting  of  quantitative  restrictions  are  applicable  to  imports 
from  most  South  and  Latin  American  countries,  I{exico>  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Philippines,    There  are  lists  for  two  other  categories  of  goods  rhich  are 
still  under  quantitative  restrictions  but  for  which  a  more  liberal  policy  of 
granting  import  licenses  has  been  put  into  effect. 

The  old  system  of  separate  requests  for  dollar  import  licenses  mil  be 
replaced  by  a  m^re  flexible  system  regarding  imports  from  Organization  for 
European-Economic  Cooperation  countries. 

The  Netherlands  Bank  has  withdravm  tie  -peg  of  3.79$  guilders  at  ivhich  it 
is  used  to  buy  dollars  on  the  free  market.    The  banks  have  ample  funds  and  are 
in  an  exceedingly  liquid  position,  thus  it  may  now  be  easier  to  secure  exchange 
for  dollar  purchases, 

liigher  Production  Quo ta  Kst^^blished  by  the  Cuban  lliniGtry 
of  Agriculture  for  tlie  1^^3**5ir'Sun*-Grown  Tobacco  Crop 

On  September  12  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture  set  a  maximum  domestic 
production  quota  of  800,000  quintals  (3l,ll|]|,000  pounds)  of  sun-grown  for  the 
19?3-5ii  crop.    This  limit  is  2,?  million  pounds  bdgher  than  the  19$2-53  sun- 
grown  quota  established  in  September  19$2,    In  July  19^2,  the  1^52-53  crop  limit 
was  set  at  65.9  million  pounds  but  was  later  re^dsed  upi'^ard  in  anticipation  of 
increased  leaf  exports. 

The  current  crop  maj/-  reach  80  million  pounds  but  official  estimates  are 
not  yet  available. 

No  limit  is  established  on  the  production  of  shade-grovm. 

In  1^$1  and  1^52,  exports  of  unmanufactured  Cuban  leaf  were  higher  than 
for  any  period  in  the  last  decade,  vdth  the  exception  of  19h6,    Cigar  exports  in 
1951  and  19^2  iiere  also  substantially  above  the  low  levels  of  19h9  and  19^0 . 
Recent  upward  trends  in  exports  and  the  belief  that  strong  e^rport  demand  ?dll 
continue  are  important  factors  in  establishing  the  level  of  production  quotas ,i 

The  largest  im.porters  of  Cuban  leaf  and  tobacco  products  are  the  United 
States  (about  70  to  75  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  1951  and  1^52) 
Spain,  France,  Uruguay,  and  Canada.    If  production  quota  le'/els  are  attained, 
importers  of  Cuban  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  vdll  be  assured  ample  supplies. 
On  the  other  hand,  realization  of  the  indicated  produ^'tion  quota  would  bring 
about  increased  .competition  for  r^^rket  outleti:-  of  certain  i.'-pes  of  tobacco 
products  of  the  United  States. 
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Vfeather  Conditions.    In  general  ^-eather  conditions  during  19^3  ivere  favor- 
able for  tobacco  "prod-action.    Rains  dm'lng  June  and  July  caused  abnorinal  and 
irregular  grovth  'of  the  first  leaves  harvested  and  resulted  in  a  louver  quality 
of  the  first  3  ^"ickings,    Ilov'cver,  from  Jul^/  l5,  through  har^^est  time,  t.  e  sunny 
and  dry  Feather  ^.^as  excellent  for  quality  production. 

Harvesting.  Because  of  "the  nild  sur:!ner,  h^rvestinf  started  alx)Ut  10  da^/s 
later  than  usual.',   '.'ith  a  f err  exceptions  in  the  r'ountainpus  areas  the  harvesting 
of  tobacco  was  completed  by  October  1.  ... 

Acreage  and  Production.    The  1*^53  tobacco  planted  area  of  over  2iiO^OOO  •  -  • 
acJ*&e>  is  about  15  percent  higher  tlian  in  l'r52  and  3.  percent  belov;  the  1^36-hO 
a\nerage.    The  increase  in  acreage  oi'er  1952  is  attributed  to ■  the  prospects' for 
better  prices  than  one  year  earlier.    The  drachma  devaluation  on  Horil  10 
brightened  e:vport  prospects.    The  largest  increase  in  acreage  vias  in  the  islands, 
where  it  rras  o^'er  tv.-ice  as  great  as  one  ^^ear  earlier.     The  increase  in  Tliessaly 
Y^as  22  percent  and  in  '.."estern  Macedonia  about  lt6  percent  of  last  year.    In  the 
Peloponnesus  (irrigated  tobacco  )  and  Fokia  ccm-oetition  'dth  tomatoes  and  cotton 
reduced  the  acreage. 

It  is  ex];?ected  that  the  1^^3  production  of  t  )bacco  rill  be  about  135,000,000 
pounds.    This  is  about  59  percent  abo'''"e  last  year's  ""onusual  production  vof  _  .. 
87,000,000  pounds  but  about  equal  to  the  prer-ar  average  production.     This  sharp 
increase  is  attributed  to  the  rains  of  last  spring  and  early  surrmer  v;hich  favored 
the  development  of  larger  plants  and  leaves. 
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GK>:lC.:  :  -  ^lanted  area,  ^d.eld  and  production,  19>3 


1  * 
k 

Yield 

Area 

:  Acreage 

;  Per  Acre  : 

iToduction 

1,000 

Pounds  ; 

;  pounds 

East  Macedonia  and  : 

Thrace 

:    10li,$70  : 

:  57,002 

Central  and  ''est  : 

Macedonia  : 

h3,3hl  ; 

:       8lh  i 

i  35,27h 

Thessaly  : 

12,733  : 

:  12,275 

Phthiotis  and  Fokis  : 

6,192  ; 

629  1 

:  .3,893 

A  e  tolia-Acarnania 

:      33,121  .     •  ! 

1        Shi  : 

:  18,131 

Epirus  J 

2,21$  : 

1        678  : 

l,hliO 

Peloponnesus  : 

9,630  t 

718 

:  7,055 

Thebes  : 

1,030  : 

653 

;  705 

Islands  : 

3,li50 

:  613 

:  2,116 

Total  : 

2l6,lili2  ■  : 

637 

137,891 

1952 

188,7^2  i 

•  '  Ii60 

:  86,o5h 

Quality  of  l'"53  C^oVc    According  to  early  indications ^  the  quality  of  the 
1953  tobacco  crop  is  beloT.^  that  of  lact  year.     The  first  tliree  pickings  vrere 
thick  and  hsa^/y  and  of.  a  poor  color.    Tae  reason  for  "ch.e  poor  qualit3''  is  given 

earlier  in  the  report^ 

Koine  Manipulations.  Home  manipulation  started  about  the  middle  of  October » 
This  is  about  15  days  earlier  than  last  year.    Rains  ^'hich  fell  in  early  October 
provided  the  needed  humi'dity  necessary  for  the  handling  of  the  dry  tobacco 
leaves.    It  v.ill  be  super-^jised  as  last  year,  o'^  170  e::tension  specialists  of  the 
Hellenic  Tobacco  3oard  in  order  to  help  the  farriers  produce  a  better,  grade  of. 
tobacco. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  high  production  costs  of  tobacco  the  hone  inanipula^ 
tion  process  has  been  under  study  for  several  years.    In  1^52,  the  Government 
for  the  first  tiine  authorized  the  sale  ivithout  heme  manipulation  of  about 
1,985,000  pounds  of  tobacco  from  'Thrace  and  Macedonia.     'This  vras  done  in  order 
to  study  its  effects  on  production  costs  and  quality,  as  T^e3-1  as  to  get  the 
reaction  of  the  buyers.    For  the  1953  crop,  authorization  vras  granted  for  the 
sale  of  unmanipulated  tobacco  amounting  to      850,000  pounds.     This  year  a  close 
study  of  the  new  system  v.n.11  be  made  by  Government  experts.  Considerable 
interest  is  being  manifest  in  the  possibility  of  eliminating  this  expensive 
process  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco  for  market. 
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FOREIGN  ITUDE 

From  the  beginning  of  19^3  "the  pressure  of  the  indigenous  exportable  stocks 
of  tobacco  began  to  decrease.    This  -v^ras  brought  about  by:  (1)  the  small  amount 
of  exportable  tobacco  available  from  the  19^2  crop  (66,000,000  pounds);  (2)  the 
appearance  in  the  Greek  tobacco  market  of  neiv  buyers  including  Eastern  Germany, 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslaida;  and  (3)  the  drachma  devaluation  designed  to 
encourage  foreign  sales.    The  stocks  of  exportable  tobacco  in  Greece  on 
September  1,  19535  (about  10hpOOO,000  pounds)  were  approximately  2$  percent 
less  than  those  of  one  ^^ar  earlier. 

The  total  exports  during  the  tobacco  year  September  1,  1952,  through 
August  31,  1953,  vrere  ^6,7614,000  pounds  in  comparison  mth  82,000,000  pounds 
for  the  same  period  one  year  earlier,    ^-est  Germany  took  over  1/3  of  the  total 
exports,  follov/ed  by  France  and  the  United  States  i^dth  19  percent  and  l5  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Tobacco  experts  in  Greece  forecast  tobacco  expor'bs  for  the  period 
September  1,  1^53,  to  Avigust  31,  1^^5)4,  at  about  o6, 800,000  pounds.    To  October  10, 
1953,  about  35,265,00(  pounds  vrere  contracted  for  shjipment  during  October, 
November,  and  Decanber  at  prices  betvxeen  ?7^  and  IB^  per  pipund  for  American  grades 
and  38^  and  h34  per  pound  for  European  grades. 

Ijuring  June,  JUI3'',  and  August  of  this  year  about  8,832,000  pounds  of  leaf 
were  exported.    Thas  is  about  2.6  times  as  much  as  .the ^ 3,375,000  pounds  shipped  in 
the  similar  three  months  of  1952.    V/estern  Germany,  Eastern  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
Egypt,  Russia,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  were  the  largest  importers  during 
th^  period  June  1  to  August  3I,  1953- 
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5?he  1953  cro--?  of  iIug  cured  tQ"br.cco  in  Ocnada  is  nov  estimated  at 
a"bouf  123  million  potinds.    !i'hiG  cor.-oares  T-jith  I32  rnillion  ""^ou-nds,  green 
v:ei^t,  produced  in  1952 •    In  the.  main  Ontario  ;:vro--in:;  district  the  crop 
appears  to  "be  ver^.^  similcr  in  size  to  th?.t  of  last  ^'eer,  out  production 
pro'ba'bl:''  ^-411  not  be  as  Ir.rge  as  last  wear's  cro;~:»    Yields  ^'ere  .loine- 
v'hat  "better  than  ezc^oectcd.    "lie  1953  acreC:?;e  ailotcents  ^-ere  cade  "ith 
a  tar^cet  in  nind  of  120  million  pounds. 

h^rheting  of  the  nev;  crop  o'^ened  on  j^oveml:er  J,Td.  end  e  price  com- 
mittee of  the  harl-jetin^';  Board  conpic-ting  of  three  "bu-'ers,  three  gro'-ers 
and  the  chaimirn,  hxave,  agreed  on  .  a  ninin-jm  a^vercge  ■">rice  of  h^^  per 
pound,    -hir.  cor.perss  ^dth  ';-2  l/'Uf  for  the  195^  crop*    Clobacco  is  not 
marketed  on  auction  floors  in  Canada  Irut  bii^-ers  exci.iine,  oid  on  and 
b\i.y  the  entire  crop  of  each  individual  groT/er*      The  "bu^^ers  ere  coinriitted 
to  a  range  of  prices  for  soir.e  13  grades  vai7.'ing  iron  2a-»9Sc  a  poriid  to 
S3.25^-      ■oouuu.    Ihese  rjrices  vreighted  "by  estimated  rurntities  of  each 
grade  "bring  about  the  average  -n-ice  of    o<^9    ^'he  Marketing  Sorrd  grades 
a"bout  one-third  of  eacli  gro'-'ers'  crop  so  that  if  a  gro:^er  is  u-nder  prid 
the  amount  can  be  ascertained  rnd  recovered  from  the  bu3^er.    Prices  for 


various 

grades  of 

the  1: 

•53 

crop  are  stated 
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66. bo 

3 

5 

20.31 

u  2 

33oO 

B  2  L 

53.2s 

n 

2 

S3. 25 

X  2  . 

5+1.63 

B  3 

^9.95 

0 

3 

66.60 

-V  3 

33.30  I 

B  3  L 

1+2. U6 

0 

1+ 

53. 2S 

]. 

3  k 

3^*97 

n 

5 

U9.95 

m 

Dis-nosal  of  1952  Crop 

i.'arketing  rnd  disuosal  of  the  large  19:  2  crop  ^.-/as  less  of  a  ■':!roblem 
than  v;as  e;roected  a  year  ago*    Domestic  cons'ojnption  imioroved  substantially* 


1/  Based  on  a  ovember  3rd  re'Tort  from  h'r.  P^^nil  0.  i'ylms,  U.  3.  Agricultural 
Attaciie  to  Canada. 
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3:ccise  ta::es  collected  fron  cigarettes  for  the  yea.T  October  1,  l^o2  to 
SepteiTroer  30,  1953  re-^resent  20,010  million  cigarettso     xhis  is  1:-  per- 
cent lar^'er  tlian  the  17»535  -billion  cigarettes  on  v;hich  tar-ies  uere  -oald. 
in  lS51-52o 

'withdrawals  of  flue  cnired  leaf  from  "bond  for  niamif acturing  piir^r.oses 
T'/ere       million  pounds  for  the  year  Octoher  1,  1952  to  Septemoer  30,  1953 
compared  -ath  vithdravrals  of  73  million  T^ounds  for  the  ^)revious  year* 
It  is  "believed  th?.t  the  reduction  in  cigarette  taxes  of       a  package  made 
on  "ehriAar;^^  19»  1953  is  the  main  explanation  for  the  gree.ter  consumption. 
■■Jith  9  ■ps.'cktge  of  20  cigarettes  retailing  at  ap^oroximately  33f^  Ontario, 
and  37v^       Q,ue'beCi,  -or ices  contim^e  comparitively  high,  --laxticularly  as 
^•'age  and  sala.n^  levels  are  lorer  than  in  the  tJ.  $• 

In  1952  the  United  IZingdoi"  made  Canadian  dollar  allocations  for  the 
pu.rchase  of  onl:^  S  1/2  million  pounds  of  Canadian  flue  cured  leafo  Con- 
s^-imption  in  IDngland  for  tha.,t  year  'jas  "oartly  at  the  e:::".ense  of  a^ccunrcu- 
lated  stocks*.    In  ^^ay^  1953       allocation  of  Canadian,  dollars  for  -.mr~ 
chases  from'  the  1953  crop  v/as  made  v-hich  v/ill  iiermit  the  mrch:  se  of  25 
million  pounds  of  Canadian  re-drie'\"  leaf'>    'The  English  tooacco  companies, 
in  viev'  of  insuffientl"  aged  leaf  in  their  o^m  stockp,  v^ere  especic.lly 
interested  in  old  cro^  leaf  end  it  is  estimated    that  -purchases  aJid  sliip— 
ments  of  ahout  lU  million  pounds  from  old  stocks  have  "been  made»    On  the 
programmed  hasis  only  11  million  pounds  could  "be  bought  from  the  1953 
croioe    Utilisation  of  the  1952  cro'D  of  I32  m.illion  pounds  green  v/eight 
(119  million  po^inds  re— dried  '"t.)  v/as  as  follo^.'s:  .        •  . 

Domestic  mcjiufacture  7^  million  poimds 

■lM;)orts  to  united  I-ingdom    23       n  » 
Oth^r  e:roorts  6  "    ;  • 

Increase  in  stocks  11       "  " 

Total  *  lis       "  " 

1953  Crop  ■ 

Pros'oective  utilization  of  the  1953  crop  (about  II5  mdllion  pounds 
dried  'it 9)  probably  v/ill  be  about  as  follov.'ss 

Tom&stic  m.anufacture       '  r  S6  million  pounds 
SicnoTts  to  r'nited  IZingdom    11       "  " 
Cthel-  exports  ^  y       (f  si 

Increase  in  stocks  ._11       "  " 

•  Total  ai5       "  " 

*  ♦ 

About  11  million  pounds  of  leaf  are  added  to  Septemfoer  30  stocks  in 
each  of  the  t^.^o  crop  yearso    Stocks  of  137  million  pounds  on  September  30j 
1953         large  bi^.t  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  disturbingo 
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Philippine  Islands^  Tobacco  Production 
Foreign  Trade 'and  Current  Developments 


The  1952-53  tobacco  crop,  according  to  a  prelindnary  estimate,  is  —^■^•'"'^ 
ii6,892,000  pounds  of  Native  types  and  2,205,000  pounds  of  Virginia  leaf. 
This  compares  with  1951-52  at  55^688,000  pounds  of  Native  types  and 
3,102,000  pounds  of  Virginia  leaf. 

"The  reduction  in  the  1952-53  crop  is  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  and  low  prices.    The  doubling  in  price  of  Native  tobacco  since 
January,  1953  due  to  the  short  supply  and  active  demand,  will  undoubtedly 
influence  producers  to  increase  planted  acreage  in  Native  types  in  1953-SU» 
There  may  be  a  slight  increase  in  planted  area  of  Virginia,  types. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  Virginia  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  United  States 
during  the  first  half  1953  totalled  11,993^000  pounds.    Part  of  this  was 
shipped  against  licenses  approved  in  1952 •    Under  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Act  No.  698    license  for  1953  have  been  approved  for  importing  a  total  of 
approximately  Ik  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  foreign  leaf. 

PRODUCTION  ■  *  ■ 

The  'Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  estimated  the  1952-53  tobacco  crop 
on  a  preliminary  basis  at  U6, 892, 000  pounds  of  Native  types  and  2,205,000 
pounds  of  Virginia  types       from  8U,000  acres  and  U,1|00  acres j  respectively^  i 

The  1951-52  crop  c onsisted  of  55^688,200  pounds  of  Native  types  and 
3,102,000  pounds  of  Virginia  types  on  108,700  acres  and  5>880  acres,  respec- 
tively. 


Weather  conditions,  particularly  untimely  heavy  rains  and  typhoons 
caused  damage  to  the  1952-53  crop.    Another  cause  of  lower  production  is  the 
fact  that  prices  for  Native  types  have  not  been  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  producers  during  past  years  to  prevent  them  from  shifting  to  better  paying 
crops. 


1/    Based  largely  on  a  report  from    r,  J.  L.  Dougherty,  Agricultural  Attache 
in  Manila 


FOREIGN  Tnpm 


Imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States  for  the 
first  semester  of  1953  amounted  to  11^993>000  pounds*    (?ee  Table  IV)* 
Manufactured  cigarette  imports  totalled  1695  793^000  pieces;  chewing  tobacco 
330,  pounds  and  smoking  tobacco  55^11$  pounds*    Most  of  the  manufactured 
tobacco  also  came  from  the  United  States,    Comparative  imports  for  1952 
are  shoi-m  in  Table  IV • 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  half  of  year  was  in 
the  form  of  native  cigar  type  leaf*    Spain  was  the  principal  market  for  this 
tobacco  and  v^as  the  destination  for  15^352,800  p  ounds  out  of  a  total 
18,2U0,000  poundSv»    Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  v/ere  1,907,000  pieces 
out  of  a  total  of  2,729,000  pieces©    Cigarette  exports  amounting  to  100,000 
pieces  T^ere  shipped  t©  Hong  Kong,    The  United  States  received  593>000  pounds 
of  tobacco  scraps  out  of  the  total  of  67ii,000  pounds  exported.  Comparative 
expbi'ts  for  1952  are  shov/n  in  Table  V» 

CWREWr  DEVELOPIifENTS  •  •• 

The  Deputy  Govenor  of  the  Central  Bank  issued  instructions  on  October  28 
to  all  tobacco  manufacturers  to  supply  the  Central  Bank  with  information  by 
November  2  regarding  total  imports  of  tobacco  leaf  since  1950  and  up  to 
September  30>  1953,  including  quantity  and  dollar  valuer    There  was  a  pl^ace 
on  the  form  issued  for  this  information  so  that  each  license  could  be  listed 
showing  date  of  issuance p  Quantity  and  value*    The  dat<5  of  arrival  of  ship- 
ments was  also  requested  and  other  detailed  information  such  as  special 
taxes  paide  Failure  to  provide  this  information  for  the  Central  B'^nk  is 
considered  a  waiver  of  all  privileges  for  an  adjustment  of  quota  allocations 
for  Virginia  leaf  for  thu  last  half  of  1953. 

This  information  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling-  the  Central  Bank  tt^ 
determine  how  to  allocate  approximately  ii, COO, 000  pounds  of  Virginia  leaf 
tobacco  among  cigarette  manufacturers*    Manufacturers  have  claimed  that  this 
amount  was  still  due  them  according  to  law  for  calendar  year  1953. 

"Apparently,  the  Central  Bank  had  considered  previous  information  recently 
presented  to  them  by  the  cigarette  manufacturers  as^sufricieht  for  th& 
purpose  of  making  allocations  for  the  second  semester,  and  was  considering 
issuing  licenses  in  early  November*'    (411  1953.  ijnport 'licenses  have  been  issued) 

FELLER  TOBACCO  QUOTAS  APPROVED 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  approved  two  quota  orders  which  permitted 
temporary  allocations  for  the  unfilled  quota  of  scrap  and  filler  toba^ijo 
■  to.  the  United  States*  ,         •  - 

SHIPPING  COMPANIES  REQUESTED  CtJRB  SALE  OF  CIGARETTES 

■  ♦ 

In  several  cases  in  which  co-npanies  failed  to  ship  the  full  amount  of 
scrap  and  filler  tobacco  allocated  to  them,  authorities  reallocated  the  amounts 
to  other  companies,  -     .  ■  , 
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FOPECi^ST 

Trade  sources  state  that  195 3-5U  production  v/ill  be  larger  than  1952-53 
due  to  increased  prices  for  Native  end  Virginia  leaf«    Native  leaf ^tobacco 
has  shovm  a  sharp  increase  in  price  from  January  to  October,.  Virginia 
leaf  prices  have  advanced  only  slightly  during  this  period.    The  1953-5U 
crop  has  not  3^et  been  planted  but  the  improvement  in  prices  is  expected  to 
cause  an  increase  in  area  planted* 

TABIE  I  -  Philippines:    Tobacco  production  and  acreage,  prevj-ar 
1937-Ul  average,  and  annual  19U5-li6  to  1952-53 


re  a 

1  Yield  per 
1        acre  ; 

[             Production  1/ 

Year  { 

1  Virginia  \ 

Total 

{  Na-  J 

1  V  er-  . 

!  Native  ! 

!  Virginia  i 

\  Total 

1    .Native  , 

►  tive  J 

'ginia- 

1,000  ! 

\     1,000  J 

1  1,000 

acres 

[  acres 

[     acres  ] 

!poundsiPound£^ 

pounds  ; 

{  pounds 

•  pounds 

1937-Ul  av.  i 
19U5-U6 

19U6-U7 
19U7-U8  1 
19hB-ii9  J 
19U9-50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52  J 

1952-  53  2/  , 

!  177,912  i 
!  66,717  : 
I  81,5U3  ! 
i  83.-223  , 
\  95,378  1 
1  113, U68  i 
:  12li,C6l  J 
1  108, 72U  3 
1    8U,01U  i 

3U8  , 

371  1 
\       1,762  J 
;       5,881  : 
1       U,9U2  i 

\  177,912 
!    66,717  1 
1    81,51.3  ! 
s  ^3,223 
!    95,726  s 

1  113,639  i 
1  125,823  . 
•  11U,605  , 
1    68,956  ; 

;  U30  < 
.  hlh  i 
!  U77  . 
;  U58  ; 

i  505  ! 

1  511  : 
1  52h  , 
1  512  ; 
1  558  . 

!  582 
:  591  , 
!  563  . 
!  527  . 

\  77,161  ; 
:  31>596  i 
;  38,920  i 
!  36,098  ! 
1  18,122  ! 
1  57,976  ; 
;  61,967  J 
5  55,688  1 
!  U6,692  , 

]          203  i 

1  220  ; 
;  .  682  ; 
1  3,102  J 
!        2,20l4  1 

'\  77,161 
;  31,596 
:  38,920 
;  38,098 
!  U8,325 
1  58,197 
i  65,8UO 
\  58,790 
,  U9,096 

1/  Dry  7^eight,  sun,  air  or  flue-cured* 
"2/  Preliminary, 


Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics, 


TA3IE  il  -  Philippines  :    Output  of  rdanufacturecl  tobacco  products 
•  .  by  .s  qe'cixied  yeaTs  -"&' January- June  1953.         -  " 


••   CI'lAHS.  ■    .■■       CIGARETTES  :  -    v.    SUOKII^G            •  CHEWING: 
(.1/000   .   •    ■    '  .(l^OOO'             \,   ■  TOBACCO  TOBACCO 
pieces)              pieces)                  (1,000     .           (] ,000  ^  . 
 pounds  )  pounds  ) 


1937-41 

312,887 

:  3,136,761 

425     .  . 

362 

..11,66a  .... 

 ..251,555 

65 

87 

1946  . 

.  4B,X58  ..  , 

-  .     1,136,396  ■. 

212 

1947 

58,034 

1,867,711 

^  2 

2o0 

191^8.  . 

87,146 

1,861,753  ' 

457 

-  321 

194^  ■ 

91,764 

1,850,3'^8' 

.  435 

-  304 

1950  '  ■  ' 

93,434 

7,495, 3(J9 

-  .  577  " 

458 

1951  .  • 

91,020  ■ 

9,013, 75;3 

352  • 

696 

1952  • 

86,107 

11,538,251 

355 

509. 

1953  • 

January 

7,328  • 

1,274,998' 

•  58 

54 

February 

9,731  ' 

1/096,431 

■  59  . 

.28 

March 

■■    9,068  ' 

1,102,374  . 

48    '    .  . 

33 

April  • 

8,142  ' 

1,071,988 

49 

35 

May- 

'    8,192  • 

1,068,302  • 

43  • 

26 

June 

7,477 

*    1,141,917  ■ 

43  " 

'24 

Jan-Jiune 

49^95  8  • 

'  6,756.010 

'285  \ 

200 

Total 

Source:    Bureau  of  Census  h  Statis  oic  s 

\J  9,162,193  iTere  Virginia  tj'pe  ci^'arettes , 
2/    5,320,384  v/ere  Virrinia  type  cigarettes. 


TABIL 

Ill  -  Philippines : 
January 

Ci;;arettes  ■;ia^nufactured  d-'jtrin^  ' 
"-Sep-be.'ber  1955  ±/ 

liONTH      •  •    :  ' 

•  .                       *  ■ 

mTIVE  '  .... 
(million 
.  pieces) 

yiRGIIIIA  lEAF  ■  ■ 

BIE/DED 
(million  pieces ) 

TOTAL 
(million  pieces; 

J  anuary 

275*" 

968  , 

1,242 

February 

23o  • 

r  .      r  ■ 

:    831            [  .  .  . 

.  1,064 

IJarch 

♦ 

216  • 

'    '  ;  869 

1,085 

April           ■  ; 

■t 

213  •• 

•    876  i 

.  1,053 

■l^   

""""  212  •  "  ^  '■ 

;  ■  .8.69  ' 

1,031 

< 

-  ..  -2.15/ 

1, 122 

■  ■  '    pi  3  : 

;     315      .  .  ;'  .    ■  • 

1,026 

Angus  t 

23S- 

'  .  805 

1,044 

Septeniber . .  '.. 

250:   ■  ' 

'   ■■■•389  .  . 

1,139 

Source:  Bureau  of  Internal  roe venue.  ; 
.1/    Number  'on  'vhich  taxes  ^;7ere  'paid.  .. 


TABLE  IV  -  Philippines?    Imports  of  Tobacco  products  by  countries 

of  origin  and  specified  years 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Leaf  Tobacco  1/ 

U«Se  and  Territories 
'Other 
Total 

Stems  and  Scraps 

UoS«  and  Territories 

yjtNUFACTURED 
Cigars 

UeS©  and  Territories 
Cuba 
Total 


Cigarettes 

UcSo  and  Territories 
Great  Britain 
Hong  Kong 
Others 
Total 


Chewing  Tobacco- 

U«Se  and  Territories 
Others 
Total 


Smoking  Tobacco 
U»S6  and  Terr: 
China 
Hong  Kong 
Others 
Total 


Other  Tobacco 
UeSo  and  Tei 
Hong  Kong 
Total 


i    Average      s  i 
19U8-51      ?       ^^^^  I 

1555 

.TanaJune 

\     pounds  .  J 

pounds      s      pounds  ; 

pounds 

,  1  nc^ft  )ii7  « 
!       16,U02  . 

!    9,883; 9U3  i 

r\  /          n  Z     C  ^Z 

-2/      16^096  ' 

>  • 

1  32,5U2,383  i 
f3/  2 

f  0 

s  1,07U,819  ! 

1    9,90O_^-o3y  i 

>  11,99U,261 

\  \ 

!  1,000  pcSfi.  ; 

t  1,000  pcso  J 

5  1,000  pcso  . 

>  2O.I126 
J  1,000  pes. 

i  .           21  i 
J  0 

\               21  i 
:  0 

1                       1  ! 

:  0 

J  21 

:  21 

.  1 

:  0 

:  1^.000  pcso 

!  1,0'jO  pcs« 

s  1,000  pcsrt 

»  1.000  ccs» 

i  2,711,758  i 
:             10  3 

:             16  , 

\  5,638,139 

!                       2  ! 

t  3,663 
J  3,130 

f  076^975 
1              93  1 

5             5,006  I 
!  9 

1        16Q  68? 
!  3 

t  68 

JiO 

;  2;711j«0b      5,695, 13U  . 

:       882,083  . 

169.793 

;      pourjds  ; 

!      pounds  J 

(      pounds  J 

1                1^/^'' T       r"' C 

puj.nuD 

J     639,192  ! 

\       631;,  102  ! 

i       683,781  i 
fii/       8,003  ; 

1       331, 5U 

!  0 

:      639,192  : 

63ii,lC6          691^7bU  1 

.  331,51ii 

;      pounds  ; 

*                                                         •  4 

pounds      J  pounds 

:       83,i433  \ 
:       1U,372  I 
:           1U6  J 
:           7U3  J 

280,698  ! 
1                7  . 
I             117  1 
79  ; 

!  1 

lii7,175  1 
1               22  J 
?        67,U98  J 
75  J 

1 

1  99 
1  115 

:       9b, 694  ; 

580,901  : 

2U,770  1 

!     pounds  ; 

pounds  J 

j      pounds  J 

pounds 

i        9,18U  \ 

\  mm 

176,996  ! 

i 

8,730  J 
17  r 311  ! 

0 
0 

J     9,m  s 

176,9-96  J 

26,0U1  ; 

6 

1/    Mostly  Virginia  flue— cured  tobacco. 

1951  only;  5,900  from  Turkey, 
3/    Ffom  Great  Britain*  . 
V    From  Hong  Kongo 
—     Insignificant*    Less  than  1,000» 


Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics* 


TABIE  V     Philippines:    Exports  of  tobacco  products  by  countries 

of  destination  and  specified  years* 


I     P  ver  age 
:  1935-39 

f     Aver  eg e 
:  19U8-51 

:  195a 

"  Jan- June 

UNMAINTITFACTUKED  TOBACCO 
U«S«  and  Territories  j 
China  i 
Belgium  i 
Ft,  East  Indies  j 
French  Africa  ) 
Netherlands  j 
Spain  ; 
Other 

Total  1 

Oigara               •     ^  s 
U«.Sa  and  Territories  : 
Hong  Kong  I 
Spain  j 
Svfitzerland  \ 
Other  J 
Total 

Cigarettes  ; 
Hong  Kong  ! 
Italy  1 
Other  J 

•  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pouhdi" 

•  pounds 

i       6l5,i4lO  , 
r       u61,207  . 
{  2ou,olo 
\       115, 76U 
{  89u,977 
)    U, 359, 528 

;  li|,U50,lU3 

!  10,128,058 

!  UUU,95o 
{        96,33a  1 
:  Uol,o33 
!       609, UU2 
;  192,200 

5  5,185 
J    7,917, 8U1  1 
!       100, 3U0 

!  1,958,661 

1  0 

5  7u5,5o3 
i  1,169,215 
\  132,596 

:  U7,591 
5  19,971,U93 

\       503, 6lU 

:  137,888 
i  0 
:  I,0o2,o07 
:  685,697 
•       198, Ul4 
:       510, 39U 
!  15,353,U63 
:  292,852 

1  31,289,703 

:  9:8ii8,133 

■  2i;,8^8,763 

:  18,211,515 

\  1,000  pcso 

}  1,000  pes* 

1    1,000  pCSr> 

{  1,000  pes. 

1       187,596  i 

f*^ 

1             727  J 
1          1,661  , 

129 
11,872  J 

1           1,032  . 

!              82ii  1 

!                       6  ! 

1             3U  . 

t             197  . 

!  1,98U 
\          1,182  I 

1               6  . 
5  25 
!  222 

1  1^907 

1  O  ! 

:  48U 

I  5 

:  19 

31^ 

{       201,985  . 

I  2.093 

:           3,U19  < 

!  2,729 

5   1,000  pes,  ; 

t  1,000  pes. 

:  1,000  pes,  < 

5  1,000  pes* 

\          2,068  ! 
i          1,925  . 

1        33:358  1 

1             106  ! 

5                       0  1 

50  J 

\               3  . 
\  0 
;                0  . 

!  100 
:  0 

;  0 

Total  ! 

I  37,331 

!  156 

:  3 

{  100 

Smoking  Tobacco  i 
U«S«  and  Territories  i 
Other  1 
Total  1 

Tobacco  Scrap  j 
UaSo  and  Territories  j 
Belgium  j 
Other  1 
lot-al  i 

Other  Tobacco  j 
U»S«  and  Territories  j 
Other  J 
Total  J 

}      pounds  1 

1      pounds  ; 

I      pounds  ; 

1  pounds 

!              93  J 
1          6,102  J 

1                  0  ' 
!-                h  ; 

!              0  i 

!                        0  J 

•  0 

0 

i         6,195  I 

>V  

!                       0  « 

0 

!      pounds  J 

i      pounds  J 

[      pounds  J 

pounds 

,    5,755,016  :        12,033  i 
1        58,936  :               0  j 
1       120,726  ;                0  J 

i    l,?55,2U6  ; 

/     26,576  J 
'2/      21,515  ! 

\  593,966 
0 

>2/  82,U86 

s    5,93U,678  i 

1         12,033  1 

1,303,337  i 

!      pounds  J 

;  1 

!      poionds  J 

J      pounds  1 

pounds 

118,303  i 
\                2  : 

0  \ 

3/, 503,899  ! 

0  : 
0  : 

0 

0 

118,305  : 

g;;- 503,899  : 

0  : 

0 

1/    1951  only. 

2/    All  to  Netherlands. 

3/    1951  only  ~  all  to  Hong  Kong. 

Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
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EIGN  AGRICULTUR Ejgl:f||yiAi::3i 

f^OREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  ^|;|;viiiiii|lii|ii^ 
WASHINGTON.  0.  C Jgliig^^^^^ 

FT  30-?3  December   3,  19$3 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  FKILIP'^irirS  A??H0^r"3  THE  PEIAIIIDER 
OF  TOBACCO  LEAF  E.i::^OP.T  LICENSES  FOR  1Q$3 

Mr<,  Joseph  Pougherty,  Agricultural  Attache,  reports  that  the  Central 
Bank  has  issued  import  licenses  for  the  second  half  of  1?53^  totaling 
3i86[t^500  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  valued  at  ,^2^5c6.;686. 

According  to  data  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Per'^/ice^  this  accounts 
for  the  renainder  of  the  licenses  for  approximately  lit  rdllion  pounds  of 
foreign  tobacco  leaf  imports  permissible  for  1953  under  the  Republic  Act  #698, 


T  T 


U.  S.  DEF 


T  OF  A£ 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTU-RE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON.  D.  C. 


FT  31-53 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  MD 


The  principal  -tobacco-producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies--Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Dominican  Republic --are  kno\m  for  their  fine  quality  cigar  tobacco. 
Their  climate,  soils  and  rainfall  are  ideal  for  the  production  of  cigar 
tobacco.    The  better  tobacco  soils  are  on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  small 
valleys  throughout  the  isla,nds,  although  these'  vary  because  of  the  prevailing 
mountainous  terrain. 

Wide  variations'  in  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  West  Indian  tobacco 
are  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  choice  of  soil,  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  the  differences  in  the  handling  and  processing.    Perhaps  the  generally 
outstanding  characteristics  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  West  Indies  are  fine 
aroma,  good  burning  qualities  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  excellent  tobacco  for 
blending  with  other  tobacco-s. 

Cuban  tobacco  is  outstanding  In  its  aroraatic  qualities  which  are  due 
largely  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  processed  and  aged.    It  is  fermented  lightly 
and  aged  longer' than  otrher  ' tobaccos .    No  fertilizer  is' added  to  the  soil  except 
in  fields  which  are  irrigated.    Leaves  are  small  and  gi.imny  and  the  old  indigenous 
variety  is  used  in  the  production  of ■  practically' all  tobacco  for  e:<port. 

Puerto  Rican  tobacco,  compared  to  that  from  Cuba,  is  a  larger  variety  and 
is  produced  with  commercial  fertilizer*    It  is  fermented  much  more  than  Cuban 
tobacco  and  needs  very  little  aging  which  accounts  for  its  mildness. 

Tobacco  from  the  Dominican  Republic  varies  from  the  mildness  of  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  to  the  strong  aromatic  qualities  of  the  Cuban  tobacco.  The 
Dominican  Republic  has  more  new  desirable  land  available  for  producing  tobacco 
than  either  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico. 

Producers  in  Puerto  Rico  realize  a  greater  cash  return  from  tobacco  than 
do  those  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Dominican  Republic.    This  is  due  largely  to  a 
higher  yield  per  acre,  better  marketing  methods,  and  a  market  Support  Program. 


l/'Based  on  a  report  by  S.  J.  Adams,  Tobacco  Specialist, ' Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Caribbean  Area  Office. 
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The  qualities  of  Cuban  tobacco  are  kiiovn  throughout  the  'rorld  because 
the  Cuban  GoveriLment  ^  trade  orgs-nizations^  dealers  and  manufacturers  who 
use  Cuban  tobacco  effectively  promote  the  sale  of  Cuban  tobacco.  The 
desirable  qualities  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  not  widely  advertised  by  the  manufacturers  who  use  it  extensively. 

In  general,  large  farms  on  each  of  the  three  islands  are  well  managed, 
have  good  equipment  and  sufficient  credit  for  operating  expenses.  However, 
the  average  producer  is  a  comparatively  small  operator « 

Because  of  the  favorable  natural  elements  such  as  temperature,  rain- 
fall and  soil  production  could  be  expanded  if  incentives  were  sufficient. 

The  1952-53  tobacco  crops  in  Cuba,  Doininican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  good  and  are  approximately  3  "t-o  5  percent  above  normal  in  yield  per 
acre,  due  primarily  to  the  good  growing  and  harvesting  seasons, 

Cuban  wappers  and  binder  leaf  from  the  current  crop  have  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  greenish  blotches  but  this  cannot  be  determined  as 
lasting  inferior  quality  until  aging  is  coiirpleted.    Filler  tobacco  is  on 
the  thin  side  and  vrill  not  require  as  much  aging  before  using.    Thinness  of 
current  filler  leaf  will  probably  lessen  its  aromatic  qualities,  but  it 
will  be  milder  and  smoother  in  taste. 

The  1952-53  crop  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  above  average  in  all 
respects.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  grovdng  season  was  good,  the 
harvesting  and  curing  seasons  were  excellent.    Because  of  the  comparatively 
high  number  of  inadequate    curing  barns,  the  harvesting  and  curing  seasons 
are  important  factors  in  determining  quality. 

The  Puerto  Rican  crop  is  excellent  in  quality  8.nd  yield  per  stcre. 
There  are  a  few  districts  in  which  heavier  tobaccos  have  a  tendency  to 
bruise  during  fermentation;  ho^rever,  the  damage  suffered  in  this  respect 
is  reported  to  be  small.    The  crop  as  a  ^rhole  is  5  to  8  percent  above 
normal  in  quality  and  yield  per  acre. 


CUBA 

Cuban  cigar  tobacco  is  knoA-m  throughout  the  world  for  its  outstanding 
aroma,  a  fact  which  makes  it  most  desirable  for  blending  with  other 
tobaccos.    Contrary  to  general  opinion,  however,  not  all  of  the  tobacco 
produced  in  Cuba  is  of  this  fine  quality. 

Production,  Quotas  and  Prices 

Approximately  forty  percent  or  39.^  million  pounds  of  an  estimated  80,5 
million  pounds  of  Cuban  tobacco  produced  in  1952-53  comes  from  the  Vuelta 
Aba jo  district  and  is  recognized  as  the  best  cigar  tobacco  gro\m.  Ninety- 
six  percent  of  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  is  used  by  domestic  manuf act\irers , 


Shade-grown  wrapper  tobacco  siich  as  that  foijnd  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  and 
Partido  Tistricts,  Cuba.    Note  irrigation  pipes. 
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Thirty  percent  of  the  island's  total  crop  is  produced  in  the  Remedios 
district  and  practically  all  of  it  is  exported  to  the  United  States  for 
blending  vith  other  tobaccos.    The  three  percent  of  the  total  crop  which  is 
produced  in  the  Partido  district  is  fire -cured  wrapper.    The,  balance  or  27 
percent  of  the  total  crop,  wliich  is  relatively  lower  in  quality,  is  used 
locally  for " cigarettes  and  other  products,  or  is.  disposed  of  in  foreign 
markets  .    Under  normal  conditions  approximately  one -third  of  the- tobacco 
produced  in  Cuba  is  adaptable  in  the  United  States  to  blending  with  other 
tobaccos. 

Five  separate  types  of  tobacco  from  five  different  districts  are 
recognized  by  the  trade.    From  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Island 
these  districts  are;    Vuelta  Abajo^  Semi -Vuelta/  Partido,  Remedios,  and 
Oriente,        .  , 

Vuelta  Aba jo  -  The  tobacco  produced  in  this  district  is  the  finest 
grown  in  Cuba.    The  leaf  is  light  bro\m  in  color, -is  fine  in  quality  , and 
texture,  and  normal  in  sl,ze.    The  leaf  ,  is  aromatic  yet  mild.    Tobacco  from 
this  district  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  tobacco  produced  in 
Cuba  which  can  be  made  into  a  desirable  cigar  without  blending  it  with  other 
tobaccos .    it  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  finest  cigar 
tobaccos,  VJrapper,  binder  and  filler  tobaccos  are  produced  in  this 

district.    Both  sun-cured  and  shade -grown. wrapper  are  produced  by  the  most 
modern  methods  which  include  irrigation,  fire -curing  and  fertilizing.  The 
finest  tobacco  produced  in  this  area  is  around  San  Juan  , and  San  Luis  in 
the  lowlands.    This  section  is  noted  for  its  shade -grown  wrappers.    The  soil 
is  generally  sandy  with  a  reddish  clay  sub -soil. 

Some  commercial  fertilizer  is  used  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  (and  Partid^o) 
district  by  producers  of  wrapper  and  binder  tobacco.    There  is  practically 
no  comraercial  fertilizer  used  in  the  production  of  tobacco  in  all  of  the 
other  tobacco  districts  of  Cuba  due  to  the  added  expense. 

Semi -Vuelta  -  This  district  is  also  a  part  of  the  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio;  however,  the  soils  are  heavier  and  become  cloddy  after  rains. 
Tobacco  produced  in  this  district  is  low  quality,  heavy  bodied,  coarse  in 
texture,  and  has  a  stronger  aroma.    It  is  used  primarily  as  a  filler  tobacco 
for  blending  with  other  tobaccos  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  cigars  and 
cigarettes,, 

Partido  -  This  district  is  south-west  of  Havana,.   The  rich  red  soil 
of  this  region  produces  a  large,  light,  slate  or  sand-colored  leaf  with  a 
very  mild  aroma,  and  fine  texture.    Practically  all  tobacco  in  this  district 
is  shade -grown  and  fire -cured  for  wrappers.    Since  thfere  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  wrappers  with  a  light  greenish  color,  these  wrappers  have  become 
very  popular  for  e:^ort  to  the  United  States' and  for  use' in  making  cigars 
for  export.    The  chief  characteristics  of  th^se  wappers  are  their  3J.ght 
greenish  color,  neutral  taste  and  texture . 

Remedios  -  the "tobacco  produced  in  this  district' is  very  important 
because  ninety  percent  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  exported  to  the  IJnited  States 
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is  produced  in  this  district.    The  Remedies  district  is  in  the  center  of 
the  Island,  mostly  in  Las  Villas  province,  ^ The  soil  in  this  district  is 
a  reddish  "brown  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  has  a  tendency  to  clod  and 
crack- when  wet«    VJhen  compared  .-vTith  the  soils  of  other  tobacco  growing 
areas,  this  and  some  other  soils  iised  in  Cuba  do  not  appear  very  adaptable 
to  the  production  of  tobacco.    The  Remedios  leaf  is  gummy, 
fine    In    texture    and    aromatic.       It  is  suitable  only  for  blending  \n.th 
other  cigar  leaf.    V/hen  smoked  la'^^out  blending  it  is  strong  and  peppery  in 
taste.    This  tobacco  is  produced~^/ithout  the  use  of  fertilizer,  and  two  to 
three  cuttings  are  harvested  from  each  plant.    Forty. to  sixty  percent  of 
the  total  average  yield  of  kSO  per  acre,  depending  on  the  rainfall,  is 
second  and  third  cuttings  (suckers).    With  such  a  relatively  low  yield  per 
acre  and  high  handling  cost  due  to  the  size  of  the  leaf,  returns  to  pro- 
ducers, based  on  an  average  price  received  of  from  twenty  two  to  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  pound,  are  comparatively  low. 

Oriente  -  This  district  consists  of  two  vrildely  separated  areas  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Island.    The  tobacco  produced  in  Oriente  is  coarse  in 
texture,  inferior  in  quality  and  has  a  strong  aroma  and  taste.  Practically 
all  of  this  tobacco  is  used  in  domestic  cigarettes  and  cheiTing  tobacco,  and 
other  products, 

Cuba  has  a  quota  system  under  which  there  is  a  declared  minimum  price 
each  year.    The  minimum  price  for  the  1952-53  crop  is  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  crop  average.    A  Government  Stabilization  Fund  was  set  up  to  support 
tobacco  prices  by  purchasing  all  within-quota  tobacco  not  sold  at  or  above 
the  minimui'ii  price.    In  1952  the  Stabilization  Fund  destroyed  by  burning 
29,2  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  currently  has  on  hand  stocks  amounting 
to  1,200,000  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  Cuban  tobacco  production  by  districts  for 
195O-5I/  I95I-52  and  estimated  1952-53^  "^^th  Government  assigned  quotas 
for  the  last  three  years: 


Table  I 

Cuba,  Tobacco  Leaf  Production,  by 
1950-51,  1951-52,  and  1952-53 


District  ]       1950-51        !       1951-52        [  1952-53* 

•  .  . 


:        ,  Million  Pounds 

Vuelta  Abajo   j   .        k2,0  :           35.3  :  39.^4- 

Remedies  ..;           2^.3  •           2Q.6  :  31.0 

Semi-Vuelta   ;           6.2  :  .         k,2  :  '  h,k 

Partido   :           2.5  :           2.6  •  2.8 

Oriente  ;  3.2  :            3.0   :  2.9 


Total   :         78.2  :         jk.'J  l  80.5 

Government  Quota  ;  -  :  65.9   :  j6 . 6 

^■festiraated . 
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The  1953-5^  quota  for  Cuba  is  8l  million  pounds. 

The  lack  of  more  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  greater  applications 
of  commercial  fertilizers  are  two  impoirtant  reasons  for  Cuba's  low-yield 
per  acre.    These  facts  coupled  with  the  need  for  Improved  marketing  methods 
and  relatively  low  returns  to  producers  account  for  the  subsistence  level  of 
tobacco  producers o 


Table  II 

Cuba,  Tobacco  Leaf,  Average  Yield  per  acre^  by  Regions, 
Averages  1939-^4-1,  19^2-1+6^  and  -Annual  19^17-1952 


Crop  Year 
Ending  Sept.  30 


Vuelta 
Aba  jo 


Semi- 
Vuelta 


Partido 


Remedios 


Oriente 


Total 
Cuba 


1937-^1  • 

19^+7  . 
19^  - 


19^9 


1950  .c 

1951 

1952 


.  .  i 


%    *■     C-  'Z 


»  J    •  K 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds , 


Pounds  , 


Pounds 


Pounds 


502  : 

395  ^ 

I      673  J 

: .     ^75  : 

:    897  : 

I  492 

554  i 

kOl  ' 

:     669  ;  ; 

790  ! 

573  • 

386  : 

;     727  ;  i 

!       55^  ! 

:    850  i 

:  559 

5;79  i 

332  i 

1  757 

L';m96  ,.; 

'   .983  .i 

I  531 

597  I' 

357  : 

\     635  1 

*  379  ■ 

i    936  i 

•  476 

591  ; 

!       724  i 

:    6914-  - 

791  ; 

< 

\  642 

519;  i 

:  658 

''.'.385.  : 

a, 203  : 

5^4 

649  I 

S-10- 

:     708    ■  = 

kk.7 

1 

< 

.     904  : 

'  5^9 

In  1952  there  were  6,353  farmo  producing  tobacco.  Average  acreage  per  farm 
was  21  acres , 
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Table  III 


Cuba,  Average  Price  Per  Pound  Paid  by  Dealers 
and  Stabilization  Fund,  lS)h9  to  1952 


:     19^9  1 

►        TORI  1 

• 

Cents  p€ 

;r  pound 

Vuelta  Aba jo 

• 

* 
• 

1      38.23  J 

!       ill. 30  J 

:  ii-U.98 

1       25.91  ! 

\      27.80  ; 

!.    32.96  . 

• 

1    ■  3^.77  \ 

I      35.13  I 

!  i+if.88 

Semi-Vuelta  : 

• 

• 
• 

• 

\     :  20.69  i 

:     2k,l0  ■  i 

i  25.26 

1       19.16  ! 

;     25. CU  ,  ! 

\  21.52 

• 

22.25  i 

:     20.39  ! 

•     24.6i+  \ 

\  25.0^1 

Partido 

• 
• 

•    •  * 

!  137.90  " 

!    173.71  .  : 

;  108.57* 

1     6ii.35  ; 

1     76.77  : 

\  91.72 

• 

113-5^  1 

t    119.03  ! 

\    li^U.lO  1 

1  106.99 

Re.^edios 

• 

• 
« 

*             »  .  •  •  ■ 

S   25.33  i 

\     26.95  . 

[  27. 

• 

{     19.18  1 

\     25.03  1 

\  25.73"' 

• 

21.63  i 

;      2^.09  « 

\       26.76  ! 

1  27.i4^_, 

Oriente 

• 

• 

• 

t  : 

\    .'31.55  1 

1       31.37  " 

!  23.27 

I     2k.kQ  , 

:  35.85 

s  29.20 

3^.56  ' 

\     26.83  1 

1  3^.19 

1  2if.l4 

Harvesting  Methods  and  Handling 

The  handling  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  various  districts,  on  farms,  and 
through  the  pacl-dng  warehouses  consists  of  many  complicated  operations  per- 
formed vith  great  care  and  precision.    This  is  especially  true  ^d.th  respect 
to  \rrappers,  binders  and  fillers  for  export. 

There  are  several  methods  for  harvesting  tobacco  in  Cuba.  Filler 
tobacco  is  harvested  by  cutting  off  portions  of  the  stalk,  as  they  mature, 
containing  two  or  three  leaves.    These  are  placed  astride  sticks  which  are 
then  put  on  racks  in  the  field  and  dried  from  one  to  eight  days  depending 
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upon  the  veather  and  condition  of  the  tobacco.    The  tobacco  is  then  put  in 
the  barn  to  be  air-cured  for  several  months.    After  curing  it  is  packed  in 
bales  or  boxes  with  enough  moisture  to  bring  about  a  light  fermentation. 
The  farmer  loses  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  in  weight  during  this  fermen- 
tation.   When  fermentation  is  completed  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Wrapper  and  binder  tobacco  is  harvested  by  pulling  it  from  the  stalk  as 
it  ripens  and  stri'nging  it 'on  sticks  for  curing.    The  curing  and  fermenting 
processes  are.  similar  to  those  used  on  filler  tobacco;  however,  much  more 
care  and  precision  is  Exercised.    This  tobacco  is  usually'"  fermented  in  the 
most  modem  warehouses  with  the  best  equipment.    After  it  has  been  lightly 
fermented,  it  is  graded  leaf  by  leaf,  and  each" leaf  is  counted' and' tied 
into  btmdles  before  packing  into  bales. 

Cuban"  tobacco  is  usually  sold' on  the  farm  to  a 'time'' merchant  or  dealer 
who "finances  the  producer.    The  entire  crop  is | sold  at  an  average "price . 
Delivery  of  the  tobacco  is  made  to  a  purchaser' or  dealer,  and  receipts 
usually  cover  debts  plus  an  amount '  above  '  Gove rhment  minimum' price 'to 
compensate^ for  above  average  quality.    There  are  no  tobacc6  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  in  Cuba.      ;  _  [   *  ' 

Grading  "  *  ' 

'   ■         ,  ♦  ■  •  ■ 

•  Grading  is  usually  done 'after  the  tobacco  is  delivered  to  the  dealer^ 
The  grading  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  ver^*-  different- from  most  other  cigar 
tobaccos.    Although  there  are  name  grades  which  are  used  in  all  areas,  they 
are  usually  based  on  number  of  cuttings  and  vary  from  fsLrm  to  farra.  Tlie 
tobacco  is  delivered  to  the  dealer  in  farm  bales  of  200  to  225  pounds.  The 
'dealer  then  grades  the  tobacco  by  removing  the  leaves  from  the  pieces  of 
stalk  and  classifying  them  into  one  to  five  grades  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  tobacco.    A  farra  bale  of  200  to  225  pounds,  yields  about  15O  pounds 
of  classified  tobacco  after  the  stallc  is  removed. 

Exports  and  Value 

All  Cuban  tobacco  for  e:-cport  is  extremely  well  handled  and  packed. 
Since  Cuban  toba:cco  is  fermented  very  little  before  final  pacld.ng  in  bales, 
a  longer  period  of  time  has  to'  be  allowed  for  the  fermentation  in  the  bales 
before  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars .    Bale  f erraentatipn  is  known 
in  Cuba  as  the  aging  process .    Since  the  cost  of  labor,  storage,  etc.,  is 
gradually  increasing,  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  change  some  of 
the  present  methods  of  handling  and  processing  the  tobacco. 

The  follo^^rLng  table  gives  the  prices  of  Cuban  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars 
as  indicated  by  average  value  of  export  to  the  United  States  from  1939  "to 
1952.    The  \7ide  margin  between  the  prices  received  by  the  farmers  and  the 
prices  received  by  dealers  represents  a  loss  in  fermentation,  storage,  taxes, 
high  cost  of  labor,  profit,  etc. 
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Cuba,  Average  Price  ..per  Pound  of  Tobacco 
Exported  to  the  United  States,  Average  1939-^4-1  and  Annual  19^^-7-52 


Year 


Wrapper 


■Un stemmed 
Filler 


Steramed 
Filler 


Scrap 


Cigars 


1939-^1 
19^7 
19^ 

19^9 


1950 


1951  . 

1952  . 


$  per  lb 

1.69 

3.39 
3.^0 

•  3.09 
3.12 
3.55 
3.^3 


$  per  lb. 

0.76 
0.83 
0.60 
0.63 
0.59 
0.58 


$  per  lb. 

0.  62 

1.23 
1  =  31 
1.37 

1.  ko 

1.^7 


$  per  lb. 

0.26 

0.63 
0.56 

0.55 

C.59 

0,68 


^  per  1^000 
pieces 

107 c9^ 
189.58 
190.02 
188. In 
190.61 
180.10 
185.00 


The  quality  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  Imown  throughout  the  cigar  smoking  vorld. 
The  Cuban  Government,  dealers  and  manufacturers  have  for  many  years  used  every 
means  possible  to  make  knowi  the  qualities  of  Cuban  tobacco.    Cigar  imnufac- 
turers  in  all  countries  where  Cuban  tobacco  is  used  have  supported  these  claims 
through  the  advertisement  of  their  oim  products  as  containing  Cuban  tobacco. 
Extreme  care  and  precision  are  exercised  by  the  leaf  dealers  in  grading, 
packing  and  presenting  the  tobacco  for  sale. 


Through  'vze  11 -managed  marketing  and  advertising  practices,  Cuban  tobacco 
and  cigars  are  sold  in  twenty-two  foreign  countries .    Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  is  normally  exported.    The  United  States,  Spain,  and  Germany  ai^ 
usually  the  largest  buyers.  The  United  States  continues  to  be  the 

dominant  export  market  taking' 72  percent  of  the  total  exports. 

The  following  tables  show  exports  in  1951  and  I952  to  the  United  States 
and  to  all  other  countries* 
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Cuba,  Tobacco,  Leaf  and  Manufactured  Exports  to  the 
United  States,  1951,  1952  and  Estimated  Jan. -June  1953 


Product  ] 

•  "<    •'          .'1'^ ■  i-  '  '  '  >  ■•• 

[         Quantity  [ 

\            Value             !Est.  Jan -June  I953 

;  1951    :  1952  [ 

:  ,'1951'-  ,i 

:  -'1952  ! 

'Quantity 

[  Value 

Leaf':'                 -  ■   •  ^ 

Unsteimned  filler  ,  •  •  j 
Steranied  filler  . . .  • « j 

|.   1,00Q     2    1,000.  ! 
►  .  Douiids  I    Dounds  •  • 

!     i,2i+6  1'^  1,303  i 

1     6,5^9  s     6,307  : 
;    15,066  :  ik,6Qk.', 

.     5,68i+  :     6:507  : 

1.  1,000,.  ..J 

•  dollars  .  j 

1     i^,359  'i 
I     3,780  1 

^    15,613  ; 

:     2,719  J 

r. :  1.000  ' 

dollars  \ 

\     *V,390  J 
:     3,58i^  J 
:    15,973  J 

!       3,272  i 

"  1.000  - 
\  pounds  i 

!    2h3.Q  - 

:3,^59.^  : 
:5,555.5  • 
l2,i4^9.2 

•  1.000 
►  dollars 

!  '925.8 

:  1,835.8 
:  7,958.7 
r  1,655.3 

•  .  ^^8,5^5  :    28,801  :    26,47^  3 

01,7^7 . 9 

:  12,575.6 

Manufactured  •             " '  •« 
TOTAL  VALUE  \ 

1  1,000 
[/  cigars  ; 

13,550  .i 

.1,000   :   a,,ooo.,:,:.,o-i,poo  .{ 

\  ^  ci.g;ars  5  dollars  j  dollars.:  ! 
!. .  A5,.0f»A  .j. . .  2..'+te  J. . .  2,87<S  1 

1  1,000  < 
[.  cigars  ^ 

;5,l6i+.6 

;  1,000 
►  dollars 

!  1,039.1 

•                          •  < 

1  ^.  .  »  .  i      28,912 -  J      30,09^  J 

13,^1^.7 

Cuba,  Tobacco,  Leaf  and  Manufactured,  Quantity  and 

Value  of  V  Exports  to- all  Countries,  

1951,  1952  and  Estimated.  Jan. -June  I953 


Product 


Quantity 


1951 


1952; 


Value 


1951. 


1952 


Est.  Jan. -June  I953 


Quantity 


Value 


Leaf:' 


Wrapper   

Unsteinmed  Filler  . . 
Stemmed  Filler  . • . . 
Scrap    . .  o  • .  ♦  


Total 


Manufactured : 


Cigars 


TOTAL  VALUE 


1,000 
pounds 

1,392 
20,818 

15,^92 
5,695 


^3,397 


1,000 
pounds 

1,1+07 
22,630 
15,136 

-6,560 


"^^57733 


1,000. 

dollars 

^,768 
9,672 
.16,067 
2,722 


33,229 


1,000 
dollars 

l4.,8I^8 
10, 577 
16,357 
3,291 


35,073 


1,000 
pounds 

280.9 
9,037.8 
5,820.3 

2MJA 


17,636.6 


1,000 
dollars 

1,0^4-0.  i+ 
k,kQ'J.9 

8,273.7 
1,659.5 


15,^61.5 


1,000 

cigars ■ 

36,956' 


1,000 
cigars 

37,635 


1,000    :  1,000 
dollars  ;  dollars 

"  ■'  6^186  : '  6,551 


39,520  :  ^1,62^ 


1,000 

cigars 
18,313.8 


1,000 
dollars 

3,029.6 


l8,i+91.1 
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gi:-ocks 

The  fclloving  stcx:ks  data  for  1952  shov  with  inspect  to  disappearsmce 
that  29 »2  nillion  pounds  were  bumed  cy  the  Tobacco  Stabilizatior.  F^lnd.  The 
actual  disappearance  of  85.^  mililor.  pounds  is  above  the  average  "ncrna3." 
disappearance  d^wiring  19^1-52  of  73.2  nillion  pounds.    1-tost  of  the  difference 
is  acco'Jinted  for  by  special  sale  agreerients  vith  other  countries  and  by  sonie 
increased  use  of  tobacco  for  dcnestic  consurrption, 

•  -        '  STCCIS.        .  . 

«  -      .  — 

Million  Pc^onds 

115. C 


S\j^-gly   -  189.7 

Disappearance^  19^2   11^.6 


Sto-cks,  Januarj'  1,  1953  75.1 


Suocks^  JanugLr>'  1;  1952 
Harvested;  1951-52  Crop 


In  1952;  the  C^dban  Gcvemisent  had  to  destroy  an  accuxz-jilaticn  of  29.2 
ndlULon  pcj^-.ds  of  undesirable  tobacco  vhile  the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund 
currently  has  on  hand  1,200^ XC  pounds  of  undesirable  tobacco,  l-foreover, 
the  G-ovemnent  has  in  the  past  three  years  disposed  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  tcbaccc  by  special  serd -barter  agreements  &z  a  loss.    The  production 
•quota  h-cvever.  has  been  consistently-  raised  in  the  past  three  years ^  for 
exszrile:    1951-52;  7ir.7  million  pounds;  1952-53^  77.2  million  po'unds; 
1953-5'^;  ol.C  million  po'onds.    Production  has  been  equal  to  or  above  the 
quotas ,    Under  such  circ-umstances  it  appears  that  the  Cuban  Government 
desires  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  good  quality  exp-ortable  tobacco 
even  tho^agh  this  necessitates  a  sizable  loss  on  lover  quality  production. 

The  1952-53  Crop  '  -  •  -  ■ 

The  1952-53  crop  is  considered  good  by  most  -of  the  export  buyers.    A  few 
of  the  buyers  are.  dubio\is  about  the  thiriner  leaf  -which  has  less  gum,  milder 
aroma,  and  possibly  poorer  aging  qualities.    They  think  that  tobacco  of  the 
1952-53  -rop  may  "spend''  or  lose  its  strength  and  aroma  too  quickly  in  the 
aging  prc-cess.    vrhile  it  follcvs  that  such  tobacco  can  be  manufactured  into 
cigars  mere  quickl^^'  and  -^^11  produce  a  milder  smoke,  export  buyers  claim 
that  95  percent  of  the  leaf  tobacco  is  exported  for  blending  '^-ith  other 
tobaccos  arid  that  its  strength,  aroma^  and  burning  qualities-  are  the  out- 
standirig  characteristics  needed.    Probably  the  ansver  is  either  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  blends  or  to  produce  a  milder  cigar 
from  the  'usual  blends.    In  all  other  respects,  the  1952-53  crop  is  above 
average.    The  leaf  is  bright  in  color,  has  e>:cellent  burnir^  qualities,  and 
taste  and  aroma  are  mild.    These  conditions  vary^  hovrever^  in  seme  sections 
vhere  the  veather  "r^as  unfavorable. 
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Wrapper  leaf  of  the  1952-53  crop  has  a  more  than  usual  number  of 
greenish  spots  or  blotches.    It  is  hard  to  determine  at  this  stage,  before 
fermentation  is  completed^  whether  these  greenish  spots  \j±ll  be  an  asset 
or  a  blemish.    Although  the  wrapper  is  a  small  part  of  a  cigar,  it  is  none- 
theless an  important  part  because  so  often  the  quality  of  a  cigar  is  based 
on  its  appearance.    The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  wrappers  in  the 
Partido  district  are  the  greenish  slate  color  which  is  in  demand  for 
expensive  cigars  (this  greenish  color  is  produced  by' quick  fire-curing); 
and  its  neutral  taste  which  allows  the  good  qualities  of  the  filler  to  pre- 
dominate;   \7hile  tihese  \7rappers  have  a  very  slight  aroma  it  is  hardly 
noticeable  when  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  the  filler. 

The  1952-53  crop  of  filler,  tobacco  from  the  Remedios  district  is  very 
good.    The  texture  of  the  leaf  is  thinner  than  normal  but  finer  in  grain. 
Aroma  is  excellent,  and  slightly  milder  than  usual.    The  color  varies  from 
heavy  tan  to  a  mahogany.    The  thinner  leaf  \rlth  less  gum  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  this  tobacco  also  will  "spend"  or  lose  a  part  of  its  aroma  in 
the  aging  process.    Since  Cuban  tobacco  is  fermented  very  lightly  \t  is 
dependent  upon  the  aging  process  for  setting  its  color  and  mellowing  its 
aroma.  . 

There  are  a  few  well  managed  progressive  tobacco  farmers  in  Cuba.  The 
average  producer,  however,,  is  relatively  small  and  under-equipped  though 
apparently  aware  of  modern  tobacco  technology.    Sane  foreign  dealers  and 
cigar  manufacturers  have  bought  land  and  equipment  for  producing  tobacco' 
and  are  operating' their  farms  a-ccording  to  modern  methods. 


DQMIITICAI^  RSFUBIJC  ' 

Some  of  the  world *s  finest  cigar  tobacco  is  produced*  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  although  a  .large  quantity  is  inferior  in  quality.    There  are 
tobaccos  produced  on  the  Island  that  yield  -good  wrappers,  binders  and, 
fillers  from  which  excellent  cigars  can  be  made. 

Tobacco  is  the  fourth  major  export  crop  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
following  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao.    Total  tobacco  production  ranges  from 
28  to  50  million  pounds  a. year,  '  . 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  in  five  provinces: 
Santiago,  Puerto  Plata,  La  Vega,  Espaillat  and  Benefactor.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  total  output  is  produced  in  the  Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata 
districts.    The  best  quality  tobacco  is  gro\m  in  the  dry  region  around 
Santiago  arid  in  the  Cibao  Valley,  which  extends  to  La  Vega  and  Bonao. 
Around  Bonao  the  rainfall  is  normally  heavy  and  this  section  produces  the 
best  wrappers,  possibly  due  to  overcast  skies  which  furnish  shade  for  a 
great  part  of  the  tobacco  season.    The  best  gro"vd.ng  season  is  from  December 
to  March  which  is  the  period  of  least  rainfall. 

The  most  desirable  tobacco  soils  are  found  in  the  Cibao  Valley  where 
the  soil  is  dark,  very  fine,  light  and  loamy.    No  chemical  fertilizers  are 
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used  in  the  production  of  tobacco  in  the  Dominican  Republic.    Beans  and 
corn  are  used  chiefly  as  rotating  crops,  although  tobacco  is  interplanted 
vith  other  crops .    ' . 

The  production,  harvesting,  handling  and  marketing  of  the  Island's 
tobacco  crop  as  a  vhole  is  very  primitive.    However,  there  are  some  pro- 
ducers who  market  good  quality  tobacco  which  has  a  fine  aroma  and  excellent 
burning  qualities,  and' is  mellow  and  smooth  in  taste.    This  better  quality 
tobacco  varies  in  quantity  from  3  to  25  percent  of  the  total  crop.  The 
wide  variation  is  due  largely  to  poor  equipment,  poor  curing  barns  and 
obsolete  methods  of  producing  and  hand3i.ng  the  crop. 

■  '    All  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the. Republic  is  cigar  type.    The  Dominicans 
use  the  best  grades  in  the  maniifacture  of  their  domestic  cigars  and  there 
:is  .a 'large  arid  growing  use  of  the  poorer  grades  of  tobacco  in  cigarettes 
and  smoking  tobacco  for  domestic  use.  '  » 

■  -The  two  major  varieties  of  tobacco  are  popularly  Ivnown  as  "oler"  and 
^'eriollo,"  although  there  are -nearly  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  plots 
of  tobacco.    In  most  cases  all  crops  will  contain  one  or  more  varieties. 

The  "oler"  variety  produces  the  better  tobacco,  principally  because 
it  is  gro'^m  by  the  best  producers,  on  better  soil,  with  better  equipment, 
under  direct  or  indirect  supervision  of  the  local  cigar  manufacturers. 
This  tobacco  is  used  principally  for  domestic  manufactures.    The  "criollo" 
variety. is  a  combination  of  many  varieties  grown  mostly  on  small  patches 
of  land  wherever  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  producer  and  forms  the  bulk 
of  Dominican  tobacco  exports.    Criollo  is  exported  principally  to  European 
countries,  particularly  Spain,  France,  Germany. 

Under  the  .U.  S.  Point  k  program  a  small  experiment  station  has  been 
started  ,f or  the  development  of  better  varieties  of  tobacco  and  to  give 
genersll  assistance  in  the  growing,  handling  and  marketing  of  the  Dominican 
tobacco. 

Dominican  tobacco  is  primed  from  the  stalk  from  bottom  to  top  as  it 
ripens.    It  is  strung  in  hands ^of  3  or  h  leaves  with  palm  string  which  is 
fastened  to  a  stick  at  each  end.    Curing  barns  are  crude,  generally  made 
vTith  a  few  poles  covered  with  thatched  palm  leaf  and  usually  open  on  the 
sides  and  ends.    Consequently,  bad  weather  during  the  curing  season  cein  be 
very  daioaging  to  the  crop,    'It  takes  from  20  to  ^0  days  to  cure  tobacco  in 
these  barns,  after  which  it  is  baled  using  palm  leaf  covering  for  the  bales. 
Fermentation  takes  place  in  the  bales,-    The  length  of  time  required  for 
fermentation  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  and  the  weather  conditions. 
Some  packers  are. using  more  each  year  the  bulk  method  of  fermentation. 

The  Dominican  Government  is  now  giving  more  attention  to  the  production 
of  tobacco  by  setting, up  an  extension-type  program  to  inform  the  growers 
on  proper  preparation  of  seed  beds,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  tobacco. 
The  Government  is  also  grovring  and  distributing  seedling  plants  to  producers 
in  some  districts,  ,  . 
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At  the  present  time^  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  Dominican 
tobacco  growers  have  not  improved  the  original  "Indian"  methods  of  tobacco 
culture  to  any  great  extent.    Small  tobacco  growers  appear  to  barely  exist 
on  the  cash  returns  from  the  sale  of  their  tobacco. 

Marketing  of  Dominican  tobacco  is  by  every  known  method  except  the 
auction  sale.    Tobacco  is  bought  by  the  field^  by  the  pound  in  bales^  and 
in  baskets.    Producers  are  usually  paid  an  average  price  for  each  crop^ 

Some  of  the  better,  farmers  grade  their  tobacco  according  to  "pullings," 
that  is  the  normal  position  of  the  leaf  on  the  stalls,  and  throw  out  the 
inferior  leaves.    Most  farmers  deliver  their  tobacco  to  the  dealers  with 
mixed  grades  and  in  a  comparatively  poor  condition.    The  tobacco  is  classi- 
fied, fermented  and  packed  by  the  dealers  in  their  packing  or  classification 
warehouses  according  to  their  custamers'  specifications* 

There  are  named  grades'  in  general  use,  such  as  (l)  FF  -  wrappers, 
(2)  F  -  binder,' (3)  A  -  filler,  {h)  plug  and  smold.ng,  and  (5)  unclassified 
loose-leaf.    However^  the  quality  of  grades  varies  greatly  among  packers. 

The  figures  in  the  follo^/ing  table  are  the  best  available  and  are 
based  partially 'on  estimates.    Dominican  tobacco  statistics -appear  to  be 
incomplete  in  this  respect. 


Dominican  Republic^  Tobacco  Stocks -on-hand,  and  Crop  Estimates, 

19^9-50,  1950-51,  1951-52 


I  19^^9-50 

1  1950-51 

\  1951-52 

1      Pounds  ; 
1    1,543>220  i 

I  Pounds 

[    7,275,180  ' 

\  Pounds 
:  1^,550,360 

!  50, 500,  OCX)  < 

1  1^0,000,000  1 

;  28,1^00,000 

Domestic  use:  -j 

:  52,043,220  ! 

•    2,20^,600  ; 
:    2,93^^323  : 

'  39.669,572  ! 

:  47,P75,180  ' 

1  2,20U,600 
:    3,306,900  ; 

1  27,226,810  ! 

:  42,950,360 

;  2,865,980 
:  3,086,1^1^0 

i  3^,832,680 

TOTAL  Disappearance  : 
Stocks,  end  of  crop  year,  j 

.  1^6,351,715  ! 

\  )+o, 013, 1^90  ' 

:  55,335,^60 

1    7,275,180  i 

I  1^,550,360  i 

1  1 

\  2,20l+,6O0 

> 

1 

Information  received  from  dealers  and  others  does  not  appear  to  justify 
the  large  decline  in  production  in  the  3-year  period  shown  in  the  above 
table.    Estimated  1952-53  production  for  export  is  35,000,000  pounds. 
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The  following  are  appro:amate  prices  received  "by  the  growers,  and 
average  e:q)ort  value.    Export  value  is  f .o.b.  dock  and  includes  Dominican 
tax,  iTarehouse  expenses,  cartage,  profit,  etc. 


Dominican  Republic,  Tobacco,  Average  Price  Received  by  Farmers  and 

Estimated  Average  Value  of  Exports, 
^-  19^9-50,  1950-51,  1951-52,  1952-53 


.    191^-9-50  < 
;  Cents  per 
;  Pound 

!  1950-51 

:  Cents  per 
:      Pound- . 

1  1951-52  " 
\  Cents  per  ^ 
:      Pound  j 

i  1952-53 
[  Cents  per 
:  Pound 

Approximate  amovint  i 
received  by  farmers  ; 

after  farm  fermentation; 

'    4-  --,  ■  P,'^/.  , 

•  $0.CT5C  : 

•  0.17  J 

}  i 
1  1 

:    $0.0950  . 
;     0.18  J 

:  $0,10  i 
1       0.1850  ! 

:  $0.1250 

Estimated  Average  Export  \ 

The  minimum  Government  price  is  8^  per  pound,  crop  average. 


The  grade  price  of  tobacco  varies  T/ith  grading  specifications  offered 
by  dealers.    Lower  grades  are  higher  in  price,  quality  considered,  than 
the  better  grades  due  to  the  great  demand  for  cheap  tobaxico.    Most  sales 
of  packed  tobsicco  are  based  on  an  average  price  for  a  percentage  of  grades 
in  a  particular  lot.    For  exa;:rple,  lOfo-of  FF,  'lO^p  of  F,  55^0  of  A,  and  2% 
of  H.S.  for  an  average  of  $21,82  per  pound.    Such  a  lot  would  be  considered 
above  average.    Although  the  FF  and  F  are  dalied  -vTrappers  and  binders  these 
grades  are  actually  80^  filler  tobacco.    The  FF  and  E  grades  can  be  bought 
between  28  and  38  cents  per  pound  leaf  form,  well  sorted,  f  ,o.b,  dock.  The 
A  grade  runs  from  22  to  28.  cents  smd  the  loos-e-lea"f  from  lo  to  22  cents  per 
pound.  ■  . 

The  1952-53  tobacco  crop  is  above  "normal"  in  quantity  (yield  per  acre) 
and  quality.    The  tobacco  produced  for  use  by  the  local  manufacturers  of 
cigars  is  of  the  heavier  type  recognized  as -the  best  quality  gro:m  on  the 
island.    It  bums  we3J.,  has  a  nice  aroi'iia  and  a  pleasant  taste.    It  is  not 
as  smooth  a.  smoke  as  the  best  tobacco  gro-'.m  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district 
of  Cuba;  however,  it  can  be  classed  among  the  best  cigar  tobaccos. 

The  so-called  export  type  of  Dominican  tobacco  contains  tobacco  vaiying 
in  quality  from  very  good  to  very  poor  due  to  the  methods  of  culture,  seed 
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variety  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled*    The  best  export  tobacco  of 
the  1952-53  crop  is  light  bro^-m  in  color^  fine  texture^  burns  well,  has  a 
nice  aroma  and  is  mild  irith  a  pleasant  taste. 

The  Dominican  tobacco  plant  is  average  in  size,  but  there  is  a  T-d.de 
variation  in  yield  per  acre^  from  550  to  1,250  lbs.,  due  to  the  different 
methods  of  production  and  the  amount  of  second  crop'  (sucker  crop)  harvested. 
Newly  cleared  land  will  produce  1^250  lbs.  per  acre  without  the  use  of 
fertilizer.    Approximate  average  yield  per  acre  is  725  pounds. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  plenty  of  good  land,  sufficient  rainfall 
and  an  ideal  climate  for  the  production  of  the  best  cigar  tobaccos.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  great  need  for  better  farm  equipment,  improved  varieties 
of  tobacco,  adequate  curing  bams  and  iurp roved  methods  of  handling  and 
marketing 


PUERTO  RICO, 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  mountainous  island,  3^500  squajre  miles  in  area,  and 
supports  about  2  million  people.    Sugar  is  the  major  crop  although  tobacco 
(mostly  cigar  filler  type  hS)  is  of  great  importance  especially  to  those 
famiiLies  who  live  in. the  mountainous  interior  where  land  is  not  suitable 
for  producing  other  cash  crops.    It  is  estimated  that  26,000  families 
(•vrith  2^4-, 000  farm  allotments  under  production  quotas)  depend  upon  tobacco 
for  most  of  their  income. 

.About  1,200,000  pounds  of  cheidng  tobacco  are  produced  in  the  Island 
each  year  in  the  coastal  sections  of  the  various  tobacco  districts,  but 
principally  in  the  section  of  Guajataca  and  Qiiebradillas .    Except  for 
experimental  purposes  and  domestic  use,  there  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
no  wrapper  or  binder  tobacco  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  present  time. 

Between  1927  and  19^2-^3  "the  production  and  marketing  of  Puerto  Rico 
tobacco  was  under  the  marketing  control  of  a  few  large  buyers  c  During 
this  time,  the  price  received  by  the  producers  for  their  tobacco  had 
dropped  from  the  high  average  of  50  cents  per  pound  to  15  cents  per  pound 
in  19^^-2.    By  April  19^2  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Puerto  Rico  had 
reached  a  deplorable  condition.    Shipments  of  tobacco  were  restricted 
because  of  the  war.    Fertilizer  was  hard  to  obtain.    Many  producers  were 
receiving  less  than  the  cost  of  production.    At  this  point  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  called  upon  for  assistance.  These 
conditions  were  relieved  to  a  great  extent  by  (l)  arranging  for  the  tobacco 
to  be  transported  to  the  United  States,  (2)  allocating  fertilizer  for  the 
production  of  tobacco,  and  (3)  by  extending  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
market  support  at  90  percent  of  parity.    Although  no  tobacco  was  acquired 
under  the  PMA  Marketing  Support  .Program  until  the  19^6  crop,  this  program 
exerted  a  direct  influence  on  the  marketing  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco. 

♦ 

10,125,000  pounds  of  tobacco  of  the  I9I+6  crop  came  under  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans.    The  PMA  Ivlarketing  Support  Program  has  continued 
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in  operation  and  loans  have  been  made  each  year^    The  present  relatively  . 
good  degree  of  stability  and  progress  in  production  and  marketing  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  support  program.  ,  ..  ' 

In  19^8  "the'  UV       Tobacco  Grading  Service  vas  extended  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Its  influence  on  the  grading  and  handling  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco'  has' 
definitely  been  beneficial.  ..^     '  .  ■ 

Pue37to  Rico*s  t'enrperatpre  and  rainfall  are  ideal  for  producing  cigar 
tobacco.    The  soil  is  of  the  dark  gray  loamy  type  with  a  reddish  clay  sub- 
soil, very  adaptable  to  growing  tobacco ,  and  there  is  a  large  aviailable 
labor  pool  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  production  arid  handling  of  ; 
tobacco.    Tobacco  grown  on  the  Island  for  the  past  hundred  years  has  been 
recognized  as  a  superior  type  of  cigar  tobacco  because  of  its  excellent ..' 
burning  qualities  and  mild  pleasant  aroma. 

There  are  three  tobacco  associations  "in  Puerto  Rico  with  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  10,000  growers,  although  all  of  the  members  do 
not  deliver "their  tobacco  to  their  association  every  year.    Average  parti- 
cipation in  the  associations  ajucvmts  to  appro:'dlmately  12,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  year.    All  of  the  associations  depend  on  the  CCC  Loan  program. 
Support.    The  extent  of  loans  to  the  associations  is  governed  by  market 
conditions  or  early  sale  of  holdings  by  associations.    The  associ53.tions  . 
have  been  progressive  in  the  past  six  years  in  setting  aside  working 
capital,  improving  their  warehouses,  etc.  ,  . 

Puerto  Rico  is  currently  taking  a  more  active  Interest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobaxico.    The  quota  system,  which  is  functioning  fairly  well,  will 
be.  strengthened  by  further  legislation  and  possibly  by  a  Production  and 
Marketing  Board  to  act  in  an  advisory  status  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Island  Government  has  also  set  up  a  tobacco  experimental  station  to 
develop  better  varieties  of  seed  adaptable  to  the  various  districts  of  the 
Island  and,  as  a  result,  a  great  many  seedling  plants  are  being  furnished 
to  the  .gi'owers  at  a' reasonable  price.    Through  tax  exemption  incentives, 
the  Government  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Consolidated 
Cigar  Corporation  in  Cagus,  Puerto  Rico.    This  is  a  modern  factory  with  a 
rated  output  of  350,000  cigars  per  day. ■ 

Although  the  tobacco  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  has  improved  in  many 
'  Tespects  there  Is  still  a  great  need  for  better  curing  barns  and  improved 
credit  facilities  for.  the  producers . 

,    Puerto  Rican 'cigar  tobacco  is  most  desirable  and  undoubtedly ^ competitive 
quality-wise  on  ths  world  market,  though  it  is  not  well  known  nor  have  its 
outstanding  qualities  been  made  kno\-m  to  cigar  manufacturers.    A  number  of 
faxjtors  are  responsible  for  this  situation.    Associations  and  dealers,  are 
not  well  informed  as  to  market  conditions.    Moreover,  they. have  no  salesmen. 
The  number  of  buyers  is  limited,  an  important  factor  in  determination,  of 
price  and,  finally,  sales  promotion  work  is  almost  non-existent.    It  is 
understood  that  cigar  manufacturers  who  use  large  quantities  of  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  in  their  leading  brands  do  not  mention  that  fact  on  the  cigar 
box  or  in  their  advertising,  as  for  example  does  Cuba, 


A  tobacco-grading  room  in  Puerto  Rico.    Women  are  traditionally  employed 

for  the  work  done  here. 


Puerto  Rican  women  strip  tobacco  after  the  first  fermentation.  Two-thirds 
of  the  stem  is  removed,  and  the  leaf  is  then  graded  and  fermented  again. 


Workers  in  Puerto  Rico  bulk  tobacco  hands  for  fermentation  in  the  warehouse. 
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Ninety-five  percent  of  the  cigar  filler  tobacco  is  harvested  by 
priming  the  leaves  from  the  stallc  as  they  ripen.    Five  percent  is  stalk- 
cut.    Primed  tobacco  is  strung  on  tirlne  vdth  a  needle,  leaving  sufficient 
space  bet-./een  the  leaves  for  drying.    Each  end  of  the  f.d.ne  is  fastened 
to  a  stick,  after  which  it- is  hung  in  a  barn. or  drying  shed  for  tventy  to 
forty  days  depending  upon  drying  conditions.    A  few  of  the  best  growers 
have  ventilated  barns  and  in  very  humid  weather  charcoal  is  used  for 
additional  drying  heat.    However,  most  growers  dry  their  tobacco  in  any 
kind  of  shed  and  weather-  conditions  are  therefore  a  big  factor  in  determin- 
ing quality.    Producers  are  badly  in  need  of  adequate  curing  barns. 

When  the  tobacco  has  dried  it  is  removed  from  the  stick,  rolled  into 
a  hand  and  tied  vd.th  the  end  of  the.  string  it  is  strung  on.    The  tobacco 
is  then  ready  for  market  and-  is  delivered  to  Association  or  "refaccionistas" 
(dealers)  warehouses  where  it  is  graded.    The  Associations'  grades  conform  to 
the  Pl-IA  preliminary  standard  grades  for  loan  purposes.    Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  are  made  only  on  graded  tobacco  certified  by  a  U,  S» 
Grading  Service  Inspector.    There  are  twenty -two  standard  grades  used  in 
Puerto  Hican  tobacco  which  are  grouped  into  six  divisions  for  loan  ad- 
vances.   They  range  from  forty-five  cents  to  thirteen  cents  per  pound. 
The  "refaccionistas"  grade  their  tobacco  in  a  similar  way  \7±th  fe\Ter 
grades  and  groups  of  grades      Tobacco  is  bought  by  grades,  in  groups  of 
gz*ades  and  on  crop  average. 

After  the  tobacco  is  graded,  it  is  placed  in  large  round  bullis  for 
fermentation.    The  size  of  bulks  and  tlie  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  bulk  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  and  weather  conditions. 
Tobacco  is  re -bulked  from  two  to  six  times  depending  on  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  the  bull:,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  r    When  fermenta- 
tion is  complete,  the  tobacco  is  put  in  bales  of  150  pounds  covered  i>dth 
burlap.    It  is  at  this  stage  that  stripping  begins,    TH/o-thirds  of  the 
stem  or  midrib  is  removed  by  hand  and  each  leaf  is  again  graded.  The 
stripped  tobacco  is  again  fermented,  dried  and  baled. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  a  "normal"  crop  is  of  grades  suitable 
for  stripping.    These  grades  are  for  long  fi3J.er  cigars.    Thirty  percent 
is  "boliche"  (non  strippable)  which  is  used  as  cutting  for  short  filler 
cigars. 


Tobacco  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of  "normal"  .  size ,  Carimercial 
fertilizer  is  used  by  all  the  growers,  and  in  the  past  years  average 
yield  per  acre  has  Increased  from  7CO  to  9OO  pounds  per  acre.    Very  little 
of  the  second  crop  is  harvested. 

Tobacco  is  gro^^m  principally  in  eleven  districts:  Utuado,  Orocovis, 
Ciales,  Naranjitto,  San  Lorenzo,  Juncos,  Barranquitas,  Comerio,  Caguas, 
Cayey  and  Aibonito.  Differences  in  soil,  altitude,  rainfall  and  tempera- 
ture make  a  difference  in  the  aroma,  taste  and  burn  of.  the.  tobaccos  grown 
in  the  various  districts.  While  some  of  the  districts  are  only  separated 
by  a  mountain,  the  tobacco  qualities  are  different. 
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Tobacco  produced  in  the  districts  of  Utuado^  Ciales,  Orocovis  and 
Naranjito  are  strong  in  aroma  and  taste.    Tobaccos  of  the  Juncos  and 
especially  San  Lorenzo  districts  have  a  white  ash.    That  produced  in  the 
Coraerio  district  has  the  best  all-round  qualities  for  making  an  excellent 
cigar  without  need  of  blending  with  other  tobaccos.    Tobacco  from  this 
district  is  very  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  of 
Cuba.    Although  the  Barranquitas  district  adjoins  the  Comerio  district,  its 
tobacco  is  darker  in  color  and  coarser  in  texture.    However,  burn,  taste 
and  aroma  are  good.    The  tobaccos  produced  in  Caguas,  Cayey  and  Aibonito 
districts  are  splendid  in  burn  and  aroma  birfe  are  a  iuil4er  type  than  those 
in  districts  mentioned  previously. 

When  blended,  type  k6  cigar  filler  produced  in  the  eleven  districts 
is  a  complete  cigar  filler  of  the  finest  quality.    Most  of  it  is  bought 
by  leading  U.  S.  cigar  manufacturers  for  blending  with  Cuban  and  domestic 
cigar  fillers.    The  trend  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  to  increase  the 
•  amount  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  in  the  best  blends  to  obtain  a  milder  and 
smoother  smoking  cigar.    Puerto  Rican  cigar -filler  has  a  delicate  aroma 
and  good  taste.    It  burns  well  and  produces  a  cool  mild  and  pleasant  smoke, 
.and  is  probably  the  best  all-round  cigar  filler  produced-, 

Quality -wise,  the  1952-53  crop  is  very  good.    That  year's  production 
of  33,200,000  pounds  for  cigar  filler  exceeded  the  quota  of  30,000,000 
pounds  for  cigar  filler.       Production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  1952-53  i"iiet 
the  quota  of  1.2  million  pounds.    Demand  was  good  and  the  entire  crop  has 
been  sold. 

Yield  per  acre  in  1952-53  ^^Q-s  approximately  5  to  8  percent  above 
"normal"  due  to  favorable  growing  conditions.    (Rains  in  January  and  clear 
weather  in  February  and  March  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  size  and 
quality  of  tobacco  gro^m  in  the  tropical  islands.)    The  color  was  excellent, 
varying  from  a  light  brown  in  the  Caguas  district  to  a  deep  mahogany  in  the 
Utuado  district  ♦  .  The  burn  and  aroma  of  tobacco  from  all  districts  were 
good.    Heavier  tobaccos  from  the  Utuado,  Giales,  Orocovis  and  Juncos  dis- 
tricts showed  a  tendency  to  bruise  during  fermentation,  yielding  a  larger 
percentage  of  "manchado"  (stained  or  spotted)  tobacco  than  expected.  With 
this  exception  the  1952-53  crop  is  one  of  the  best  in  many  years  from  the 
standpoint  of  average  return  to  the  producers  and  general  use  by  the 
manufacturers . 

Compared  to  1951-52,  the  1952-53  marketing  situation  was  unusual.  The 
associations  received  100  percent  of  parity  for  graded  leaf  tobacco  from 
the  1951-52  crop,  giving  them  an  average  $3^.33  per  100  lbs.    In  1952-53 
they  received  92  percent  of  parity  for  the  graded  leaf  giving    an  average 
$35*35  per  hundred  lbs.    Association  members  actually  averaged  $1.02  per 
100  lbs.  more  in  1952-53  at  92  percent  of  parity  than  they  received  in 
I95I-52  at  100  percent  of  parity.    This  was  due  to  better  quality  tobacco 
that  graded  jfo  higher.    The  yield  per  acre  was  also  higher  in  1952-53  than 
it  was  in  1951-52.    The  "refaccionistas"  (dealers)  paid  producers 
an  estimated  average  of  $28.50  per  100  lbs.  in  1951-52  and  an  estimated 
average  of  $30.50  per  100  lbs.  in  1952-53.    The  top  grades  of  strip  sold 
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for  $1,10  per  lb,  in  both  years.    Non-strippable  tobacco  sold  for  $28  per 
100  lbs.  in  1951-52  and  $31  per  100  lbs.  in  1952-53.    The  extra  6-1/2  per- 
cent paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  the  1952-53  crop  was  practically 
covered  by  the  increase  in  strip  yield  of  top  grades  plus  the  $3,00  per 
hundred  lbs.  increase  in  the  price  of  non-strippable  tobacco.  Establishment 
of  a  Production  and  Marketing  Board^  made  up  of  representatives  of  growers, 
associations,  "refaccionistas"  and  buyers,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  its  chairman,  is  now  under  consideration.    Such  a  board  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  formulating  policies  and  developing  means  of  securing 
better  information  and  cooperation  in  regard  to  the  pi*oduction  and  market- 
ing of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco. 
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Since  1948  western  Germany  has  been  the  second  largas^jb's.impcrarfceff  oi- A^'«»^-iJi"f^^^^^^ 
of  American  tobacco*    It  noiv  consumed  bet^jeen  t^m  and  thijeg  perof^f¥fe— o-^— 
the  entire  U»  S«  tobacco  crop,  and  buys  an  averar;e  of  10%  of  all  the 
tobacco  exported  by  the  United  States,    Kovrever,  since  1950  a  steady 
decline  in  the  U,  S,  share  of  total  German  tobacco  imports  has  been 
noted,    'Test  C-erman  tobacco  Imports  have  risen  from  99  million  pounds 
in  1950  to  about  113  million  pouixls  in  1953  (estimated),  or  an  increase 
of  about  13:".    At  the  sane  tiie  the  share  of  'J.  3.  leaf  in  V^est  Germam'-'s 
tobacco  Imports  -:ent  doiTn  from  51p  in  1950  to  43?  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1953,    Simultaneously,  the  Importation  of  Oriental  tobacco 
from  Greece  and  Turkey  rose  from  21^^  in  1950  to    281  in  1955,    There  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  Importation  of  flue-cvrec  leaf  from  Southern 
Rliodesia,  Japan,  India  arid  other  countries* 

It  is  reported,  from.  Germany  that  recent l^^  consun^ir  tastes' have 
chanc^ed  or  reverted  somev/hat  toward  preT"ar  patterns »    T]iis  is  said  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased  ii^portatio-i  and  ijise  of  Oriental 
tobacco,  but  man:/  G-erman  importers  ani  manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  increasing  price  of  American  tobacco  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
this  shift.    There  are  irdications  that  this  trend  lay  continue  if  U.  S. 
tobacco  prices  and  values  of  U.  S,  imports  from  Gemany  remain  on  their 
present  levels.    The  foreign  exchange  problems  of  Germany  are  likely 
to  continue  to  be  such  that  German  importers  ^-ill  be  under  pressure  to 
purchase  from  the  countries  to  v/hom  they  can  e:p  ort  manufactured  products. 

Before  77orld  Yifar  II,  about  91%  of  all  cigarettes  smoked  in  Germany 
were  of  the  Oriental  t^^pe^     In  those  j^ears  Greece  and  Turkey  supplied 
more  than  one-third  of  all  tobacco  imported  by  Germ.anya    Other  substantial 
suppliers  during  those  years    vjere  Indonesia  -  25?,  Brazil  -  13^,  Bulgaria 
-  13^  and  U,  S,  6^  (percentages  based  on    1936  im.ports).    Much  of  tho  tobacco 
frcm  Brazil  and  Indonesia  v;as  cigar  types,    Huch  of  tobacco  from  Brazil 

Since  1950  when  Greece  and.  Turkey  nere  regaining  im-portance  as 
suppliers  of  leaf  to  "'estern  Germany,  the  U,  S,  share  of  l^est  German 
tobacco  imports  shrank,  as  indicated    above.    Imports  of  flue-cured  leaf 
fron  countries  other  than  t  he  Ij »  o ,  rose  from  O^Z  %  in  1950  to  S%  in  1963, 
Trade  sovjrces  report  that  recently  significant  quantities    of  Chinese 
flue-cured  tobacco  has  been  supplied  to  manufacturers  in  Itest'  Germany 


"TJ    Based  largely  on  a  consulate  report  from  Western  Germany 


Analysis,  of  the  Drop  Share  of  West  German  Tobacoo  Imports 

An  analysis  of  the  drop  in  U.       share  of  YiTest  German  tobacco  imports, 
indicates  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  contributing  factors,    \Jh±le  the 
porportion  of  -Test  German  cigarette  smokers  who  prefer  lir^hter  and  milder 
cigarettes  is  viuch  higher  than  prewar  the  West  German  nanvifacturers  have 
apparently  solved  the  problem  of  producing  cigarettes  Trtiich  are  similar 
to  American-^blend  types  by  adding  a  higher  percent  of  Oriental  than  is 
customarily  used  in  American-blends.    It  has  been  reported  that  the  over-  . 
all  content  of  Oriental  tobacco  in  Ai^,eri can-blend  cigarettes  produced  in 
Western  Germany,  has  risen  from  50  percent  to  40  percent  during  the  past 
few  years.    At  the  same  time  the  share  of  U,  S.  tobacco  in  these  cigar- 
ettes dropped  from  30  %  in  1850  to  50^.'  in  1953*  .  Also,  the  consump- 
tion of  straight  Oriental  ciga.rettes  has  risen  from  only  two  percent  of 
the  total  used  in  1952  to  alnosb' 13  percent  in  the  fall  of  1953,  The 
success  may  partlj^  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  cigarettes  are 
being  marketed  un:ler  brands  that    v/ere  ^popular  in  Germany  before  the  war. 

West  German  i'lporters  of  Merican  tobacco  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
be  a  significant'  change  in  consumer  taste,  but  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  'the  shift  away  from  American  tobacco  to  Oriental  leaf  has  been  .great- 
ly influenced  by  the  high  price  of  Ainerican  tobacco. 

German  manufacturers  could  not  be  expected  to  express  much,  if  any, 
opposition  tov-rard  the  ^;/ing  to  less  e.^q^en^sive  Oriental  tobacco  since 
they  say  they  are  in  difficult  financial  straights  in  view  of  relatively 
inflexible  retail  prices  of  cigarettes  on  the  one  hand  and  rising  costs 
of  leaf  tobacco  on  the  other.    Importers  have  pointed  out  that,  on  an 
average,  prices  for  Ajueri-can  tobacco  since  1950  have  gone  up  al'aost  50 
percent  Y/ith  1953  prices  about  4  or  5  percent  above  the  195^  level.. 
However,*  at  least  part  of  the  increase  in  price  paid  in  recent  years  'is 
due  to  purchase  of  better  quality  by  Y/est  Germany.    Prices  paid  by 
Western  Grerrnany  for  Oriental  tobacco  imported  from  Greece  and  Turkey 
increased    about  18ft  frb::i  1950  till  1953,  and  In  Deeember  1953  7/ere 
about  16p  lower  than  prices  paid  for  U.  3.  tobacco.    These    are  calcu-  " 
lated  on  the  basis  of  actual  imports  by  Western  Germany,  as  shoTm  in  the' 
table  belov\ 

German  tobacco  importers  state  that  as  a  result  of  the  short  1953 
U.  S,  flue-cured  croo,  they  have  :;\irch.'-.sed  grades  which  they  normally 
would  not  have  imported,    Tliey  f'urther  indicated  that  they  believe  the 
U.       crop  was  overgraded  in  an  effort  to  secure  higher  average  prices. 

.•     '  '  * 

Nuraerous  representatives  of  the  tobacco  tr^;.de  in  West  Germany  have 
indicated  thab  they  think  Viiat  large  quantities  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
are  now  being  imported  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  Japan  and  other 
countries  primarily  because  of  tlie  differences  in  prices  paid  for  these 
tobaccos  as  compared    to  the  prices  paid  for  U«  S,  leaf. 

Altl'xough  the  quality  of  these  tobaccos  is  not  c aipiirable  to  U.  "  S. 
flue-cured,  Yfest  Carman  manufacturers  are  :ia:  processing  STibstantial 
quantities  of  such  leaf  mainly  because  prices  are  lower.    It  is  reported 
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that  the  average  price  paid  by  ViTestern  Germany  for  flue-cured  tobaccos 
purchased  from  countries  other  than  the  U#S,  in  1953  vras  approximately 
So. 433  per  pound  declared  weight.    This  is  only  about  70''  of  the  average 
price  that  Vfest  German  importers  paid  for  U,  S,  tobacco  in  1953,  These 
are  based  on  actual  V;fest  German  imports  in  the  period  January-October 
1953.  •.  ,  ■ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1952  and  in  1953  V/estern  German  manufacturers 
received  substantial  quantities  of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  China*  In 
December  1953  there  were  additional  large  quantities  (estimated  at  about 
4 ,8. million  pounds)  of  Chinese  flue-cured  leaf  in  German  and  Netherlands 
ports*    Part  of  this  tobacco  has  or  will  be  sold  in  Western  Germany  and 
other  Western  Eui^opean  countries.    Tobacco  importers  who  have  tradition- 
ally imported  American  tobacco,  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  continue 
to  do  busiiiess  with  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  quality  of  leaf 
obtained  and  the  reliability  of  the  business  practices  f ollov/ed  by 
American  tobacco  shippers^    They  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  recent 
increasing  West  CTennan  demand  for  flue -cured  leaf,  numerous  countries 
which  have  been  grovdng  American-seed  flue-cured  tobacco  have  been  and 
are  further  encouraged  to  expand  production.    Expanding  future  production 
in  these  countries  mil  not  only  compete  more  effectively  quantitively 
with  U.  S,  tobacco,  but  the  German  manufacturer  and  consumer  will  become 
more-and-more  accustomed  to  this  type  of  tobacco  and  may  continue  to  use 
it  even  if  U,  S,  tobacco  prices  should  decrease  in  relation  to  prices  of 
tobacco  from  other  sources,    American  tobacco  ^:ill  have  to  meet  stiffer 
and  more  permanent  competition  in  the  future. 

Prospects 

In  general  IVest  C-erman  tobacco  importers  and  manufacturers  believe 
that  the  future  use  of  11.        tobacco  in  Tfestern  Gemany  Y;ill  to  a  large 
extent  depend  on  price  developments.    At  present  Western  Germany  is 
importing  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  about  110  million  pounds  per  year.  The 
tobacco  tax  reduction  in  June  1953  in  addition  to  other  factors  is  expected 
to  increase  overall  consumption  of  tobacco  products  about  25  to  30  percent. 
However,  they  may  purchase  most  of  the  additional  flue -cured  leaf  else- 
where especially  if  the  spread  between  prices  of  U.  Sc    leaf  as  compared 
to  that  from  other  sources  does  not  narrow  in  the  future. 

Many  Vfest  German  importers  and  manufacturers  believe  that  there  will 
always  be  a  market  for  American  tobacco  in  Yifestern    Germany  to  fill  the 
minimum  demands  for  American-blend  cigarettes.    However,  in  the  past  few 
years  the  proportion  of  U.  S.  leaf  in  these  blends  has  been  reduced  to 
the  present  level  of  50^,  arjd  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  percent- 
age cannot  be  reduced  furtlisr  v;ithout  losing  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  American-blend  cigarettes.    Whether  or  not  the  American-blend 
cigarette  vdll  remain  the  most  popular  cigarette  in  V^estern  Germany  (85% 
of  all  cigarettes  are  nm  American  blends)  is  an  open  question.    It  will 
largely  depend  on  the  popularity  of  straight  Oriental  brands.    The  sale 
of  straight  Orientals  has  increased  during  the  past  year  from  Z  to  13 
percent  of  total  cigarette  consumption.    The  bulk  of  the  straight 
Oriental  cigarettes,  hov/ever,  are  presently  selling  in  the  10  Pfennigs 
(equivalent  to  'J ,48  per  pack  of  20 )  bractetp    No  substantial  inroads 
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have  been  made  by  straight  Oriental  cigarettes  in  the  8-1/5  Pfennigs 
(equivalent  to  S.-SS  per  pack  of  20)  bracket,  in  which  about  00%  of 
all  cigarettes  in  Gerriiany  are-n6?7  sellings    So  far,  no  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  market  nev/  brands  of  straight  Oriental  cigarettes  in 
an  effort  to  secure  an  even  larger  portion  of  the  Yfest  German  cigarette 
marlcet.    It  is  reported  that  some  "Jest  German  manufacturers  are  consider- 
ing reintroducing  a  fei-v  of  their  straight  Oriental  brands  which  Y/ere 
popular  in  Germany  before  the  ware    Utilizing  their  prewar  goodmll  as 
a  basis  to  start  from,  some  companies  may  try  to,  reintroduce  brands  in 
the  8-1/3  Pfennigs  bracket.    One  reason  v/lry.Yfest  German  companies  may 
not  yet  have  attempted  to  market  straight  Oriental  cigarettes  in  the 
lower  price  brackets  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at  present  prices  of 
top  grades  of  Oriental  tobacco  needed  to  make  good  straight  Oriental 
cigarettes  are  too  high  for  profitable  production  at  such  prices. 
There  are  indications,  hoi'/ever,  that  the  price  of  Hreek  tobacco  may 
decline  somev/hat  from  recent  levels.    At  this  date  marketing  experts 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  predict  the  .results-  of  such  an  experiment, 
but  tlsy  concede  that  if  this  materializes  that  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  production  of  a  loiver  priced  straight  Oriental  cigarette  in 
competition  with  other  types  in  the  largest  cigarette  consumption 
bracket.    Such  efforts  would  be-enlianced  by  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
cigarette  was  the  most  popular  in  Germany  before  the  war.    One  thing> 
seems  certain,  if  one  company  is  moderately  success. ^ul  in  selling  • 
straight  Oriental  cigarettes  in  the  lower  price  class,  other  manufactur- 
ers Y;ill  hastily  follovf  with  more  straight  Oriental  brands.    This  would 
change  substar^tially  the  pattern  of  Western  Germany's  tobacco  imports. 
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Surnmary  of  Article  Published  in  "Die  Tabak-Zeitunfi-'^ 
No.  465  dated  November  15,  1955 ,  entitled 
"Greek  Tobacco  Getting  Scarce. " 

1. )    The  article  reports  that  the  Greek  1955  tobacco  crop  ivas  about 
154,500,000  lbs.  and  equals  tlie    avera^  crops  of  1956  through 
1940.     (Latest  reports  received  by  ^'^3  indicate  a  production 
of  157,891,000  pounds  for  1955.)  'The  1951  crop  stood  at.  a., 
record  level  01  159,900,000  pounds,  but  the  19SZ  crop  v^as  unus- 
ually low  at  38  million  pounds.    Of  the  1955  crop  about  80% 
(101  million  pounds)  was  available  for  export  1,    This  is  calcu- 
lated by  deducting  10'^  of  the    crop  for  domestic  consmption 
ana  10/b  as  being  of  non-exportable  quality.    It  is  believed  that 
this  quantity  iras  not  adequate  to.  cover    export  demand  in  vie\7 
of  rising  exports  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  Eastern  European 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Zone.        •       ',  ■       ,  ■ 

Z,)    Various  sources  continue  to  report  that  the  'Greek  Government •  plans 
expansion  of  tobacco  cultivation  in  their ■  country  up  to  ZZO  million 
pounds  per  year.    If  such  a  crop  were  produced,  about  145,000,000 
pounds  would  be  available  for  e::port  as  compared  Ydth  prewar  exports 
of  about  110  million  pounds, 

5.)    The  increase  of  the  1955  crop  was  mainlj'-  attributed  to  good  v/eath^r 
conditions  durin.f^  the  growing  season.    Rising  exports  and  the 
fixation  of  good  .growers'  prices  by  the  Government  resulted  in 
gocd  ret^rrns  to  grov/ers.    The  Greek  Goverriment  has  now  developed 
a  policy  of  limiting  tobacco  cultivation  to  4  -  5  types  producir^ 
the  highest  quality  leaf,    A  strict  prohi  ition  will  be  imposed 
on  the  exportation  of  low-prade  tobacco, 

4.  )    The  article  states  fijirther  that  the  Qreek  Goyernment  is  following 

a  policy  o-^'  stabilizing  tobacco  prices.    The  1955  crop  prices  were 
to  have  been  fixed  in  December  with  the  prices  established,  to  remain 
valid  for  the  next  tliree  to  four  years.     It  V\ras  reported  that  the 
prices  that  were  to  be  fixed  at  a  level  lower  than  that  of. 1952  in 
view  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Greek, c^irrency  (Drachme), 

5.  )    Greek  e:.:ports  to  Germany    are  still  T/ell  below  the  prewar  level  of 

48,5  million  pounds,  (presently  17,6  million  pounds  per  year).  It 
is  reported  that  many  Gree^:s  believe  that  better  grades  and  lower 
prices  will  vrin  back  German    smokers  to  Cri'rntal  cigarettes. 

Summary  of  Another  Article  Appearing  in  the  November  15,  1955  German 
Trade  Journal,  "Die  Tabak-Zeitung ." 

The  dollar  position  of  Western  Germ.any  has;  been  improved  con- 
siderably of  late  and  it  has  been  reported  'by  a  proninent  tobacco 
trade  representatives        that  the  present  dollar  allocations  made 
by  the  Germ.an  Federal  Government  to  the  tobacco  industry  have  not 
been  fully  utilized.    It  has  been  rumored  that  the  expected  liberal- 
azation  list  of  certain  dol  lar  imports  into  V/estern  Germany  in  the 
beginning  of  thepng-cW'^^^^  (1954)  will  include  tobacco.  : 


